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This is the Glove that we make for the and in fact over 90 per cent of the Major 
famous Speedball King and the one he al- League Stars use D©&*M Gloves or Mitts. 


ways uses. WHY NOT YOU? 


Johnson’s record of achievement is one There’s a DGPM dealer ecmewhess in 


of the bright spots in base ball history and agli Coa 
should be an inspiration for every boy who ag ln mp y to supply you with 


lays and loves the great national game. = The DEM Official League Ball is made 





[he announcement “Johnson pitching in conformity with the latest official rulings A 
for Washington is always welcomed by and the D&M Trade Mark guarantees its a 
the fans, for it means an exhibition of gilt- Quality; and talk about lively! Say, when Fd 
edge hurling. you paste this ball on the nose, boy, she'll 

You may be headed for the Big Leagues, ride. You can get complete base ball equip- 
so by all means Start Right. ment at your local D©*M dealer’s store, 


Babe Ruth, Max Carey, Bucky Harris so round up the gang and get going. 











Send today for our new Spring Catalog, Book of 
Official Rules, and illustrated folder How to Play 
the Outfield and Steal Bases, written by Max 
Carey, Captain Pittsburgh Pirates. 

They’re Free 











If there is no D&M dealer handy, buy direct from the factory , 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Department S 


Plymouth, N. H., U.S.A. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


When yourre ‘stepping, out 


do your stepping 
in shoes you can be proud of 


WHEN it’s springtime and the world looks 
new again . . . when all Nature seems bent 
on stepping out in new togs . . . can you 
blame a fellow for wanting to keep in step? 

We know just what you are ordering from 
Mother or Dad for Easter: New suit, new 
hat, new tie, new shoes. 

And speaking of shoes, maybe we don’t 
know the kinds of shoes that are wanted by 
forward-looking, red-blooded chaps! We 
make them—Endicott-Johnson shoes. 

- In fact, we make more than twelve mil- 
lion pairs of boys’ and girls’ shoes a year. 

That shows how keen young folks are for 
Endicott-Johnson footwear—made by one 
of the largest organizations of tanners and 
shoemakers in the world. 


You can buy these shoes most 
everywhere 


Near you there’s almost sure to be one of the 
50,000 stores selling Endicott-Johnson shoes. 
Go over and take a look at them. You can tell 
Endicott-Johnson shoes by the trade-mark; 
you'll find it on the sole. 

Never in your life have you seen shoes like 
these for so little money! There’s snap and 
swank to em. They’ve nifty shapes. Natty 
style. Beautiful finishes. Anybody can see 
these are pedigreed “dogs” . . . shoes that 
register pride with their owner and envy 
with the chaps who aren’t such smart pickers. 

Note particularly the leather in these 
shoes—how smooth and strong it is. We 
tan it ourselves, by special processes. We 
make our own rubber soles and heels. You'll 
particularly like the sporty crepe soles you'll 
find on some of the models; the rich new 
shades of leather; and all the other swagger 
touches we put into the different patterns. 























Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 to 
$3.50 (none more than $5), according to size 
and grade. Smaller sizes still less—$1.50 to $2. 

Scores of styles—for school, dress and out- 
door sports. Here are three of the latest: 


1. Gro. F. Jounson—Smart calfskin Oxfords for young fellows 
who want the very latest. Swagger “blimp” last; and the popular 
new shades of leather. 

a, HirKicx—Boys" knockabout shoes made from sturdy golden elk 
leather. Nothing like ‘em for steady, every-day service, or for 
solid comfort. 

3. Everysor—Boys’ sport Oxfords. Rich golden leather; and crepe 
soles that make your feet believe they're on balloon tires. For 
school, dress and sport wear. 


If you don’t happen to know where to find 
a nearby store selling Endicott-Johnson shoes, 
we'll tell you, gladly. Write to Endicott- 
Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.; New York City, 
N. Y., or St. Louis, Mo.—Largest manufac- 
turers of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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HUNTING LIONS WITH BOW AND ARROW 


BY ARTHUR YOUNG, appears in the MAY issue 


‘ 


That’s what Mr. Young calls “sport.” But it’s a mighty hazardous way 
of hunting jungle beasts. Mr. Young has just returned from Africa, where, 
in company with Stewart Edward White, he accomplished what others 
considered “‘a foolhardy venture”—he hunted and killed the big game of 
Africa with a bow and arrow. 

Just imagine it. A huge black-maned lion, with piercing eyes gleaming like balls of fire, 
crouched ready, to spring on its prey. Every second counts. It’s life or death. With 
heart beating madly and muscles tense the hunter fits an arrow, draws it back till its 
edge touches the hand, and then lets go. 

WHANG! The arrow flashes out and whizzes on its mission. Suddenly the great beast, 
letting out a hideous roar, gives a mighty leap—mouth wide open. Man, Oh Man! And 
then what? 

Mr. Young tells of the exciting, hair-raising happenings of the next few seconds in the 
May issue of BOYS’ LIFE and of the many other thrills that go with the hunting of lions. 


DON’T. MISS THIS THRILLER! 
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SPRING! 


THE OPENING OF THE SCOUTS OUTDOOR SEASON 
A Few Hike and Camp Suggestions 


Featherweight Shelter Tent 
Made of a specially processed high quality waterproof 
canvas. Length 84 inches, width 46 inches, height 
36 inches. It has a distinct advantage because it 
laces up the front thereby affording protection from 
wind and rain. Furnished with 9 pegs, 2 folding 
poles and a carrying case which makes a good pillow 
when tent is set up. Shipping weight, 6 lbs. 
No. 1303 Price, $7.00 


Official Khaki Camp Blanket 


An economical wool blanket of exceptional wearing 


quality. Stamped with official badge design. 
Weight, 3 lbs. Size 58x 82 inches. Shipping weight, 
4 lbs. 

No. 1172 Price, $4.00 


Scout Haversack 
Closely follows U. S. Government model. Good 
stout khaki material with web straps. -Buckles and 
straps reinforced. Compact, yet roomy enough to 
take just what you-want. Shipping weight, 134 lbs. 
No. 592 Price, $2.50 


Official Boy Scout Axes 
Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of 
one piece solid stéel, hand-forged, coated with rust 
resisting finish, has head for drawing nails. Com- 
plete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510 “Plumb”? Brand. Prepaid 
No. 1507 *‘Collins’’ Brand. Prepaid 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy 


Price, $1.80 
Price, $1.80 


Fall Line of Scout Equipment in Our Catalog. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


cutting blade, screw-driver, bottle and can-opener, 
punch blade, shackle for hanging on belt. Built to 
stand rough usage. Prepaid. 
No. 1496 ‘‘Remington”’ make. 
No. 1502 ‘‘Ulster’’ brand. 


Prepaid Price, $1.50 
Prepaid Price, $1.50 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 
Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in tight- 
fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps con- 
tents cool. Fitted with removable adjustable shoul- 
der strap. Canteen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. 
Capacity slightly over one quart. Shipping weight. 
2 Ibs. 


No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit 
consists of fry pan with patent folding handle into 
which stick may be inserted for holding over fire. 
Cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, stew pan 
which also serves as plate and soup bowl. Fork and 
spoon incluced. Parts nest and lock together, 
hence do not rattle. Khaki carrying case with 
adjustable strap. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘“‘Upton”’ Mess Kit 
Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup can, cup, 
stew or fry pan and wire broiler. Separate handles 
for each article. 
carried in pocket or haversack.. Shipping weight, 
1 lb. 12° ozs. 


No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


Write for Free Copy. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 
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“Got Your 1926 Diary?” 
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All parts nest compactly. Easily: 


San Francisco 
604 Mission St. 





ATTENTION! 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER 


From and after January 1, 1926, local councils 


_ and the Troop'Service Department may, upon 


the recommendation of the Scoutmaster of the 
troop organization, issue warrants as Junior 
Assistant Scoutmasters to First-class Scouts, 
who are sixteen years of age and over, in accor- 
dance with such procedure asthe local council 
or Troop Service Department may prescribe 
when they deem it wise. 

The Badges of the Junior Assistant Scout- 
master are as follows: 
NO. 194. JR. ASS’T SCOUTMASTER METAL HAT 
BADGE. First-class pin of gold superimposed upon three 
bars of green enamel. $.40 
No. 195. JR. ASS’T SCOUTMASTER STRIPES. Three 
full green bars. Mounted on uniform cloth ready to be sewed 
to sleeve. $.08 
(The green bars worn below the first-class sleeve insignia 
constitutes the Jr. Ass’t. Scoutmaster Sleeve Badge.) 





The New 
Junior Assistant Scoutmaster 
Hat Badge No. 194 





The Knife Every Boy Needs 


N camp, or on a hike, a scout’s knife comes into play a dozen 
times a day. That’s wi Scout Headquarters insists that the 


Official Scout Knife must be sturdily built, with the finest blade 


steel, and must contain exactly the combination of blades and 
tools that will make it most useful and valuable to scouts. 
Scout Headquarters selected the Remington Scout Knife and 
stamped it with their approval. Every boy wants the genuine 
official Remington Scout Knife. You can get one from your 
hardware or sporting goods dealer. 
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.22 Short Lesmok 


Remington— Model 24. Hammerless, take-down 
.22 calibre autoloading rifle. 


Remington—Model 6. Single-shot, take-down 
tifle. Made in either .22 or .32 calibre. 


.22 Long Lesmok .22 Long-rifle Palma 


Remington Small-bore Cartridges hold the world’s record for target shooting. 


How To Choose A .22 Rifle 


O the boy or man who knows some- 

thing about rifles, a Remington .22, 
whether a repeater or a single-shot, tells its 
story of superiority very quickly. To the 
practiced eye, the graceful lines of a Rem- 
ington prove the care and skill with which 
it was designed. To the practiced hand, 
the “feel” of the gun, the perfect balance, 
and the easy way it points when you throw 
it to your shoulder, is certain evidence 
that a Remington is a finely made rifle. 


And as soon as the practiced shot slaps 
a few into the center of the bull’s-eye, the 
Remington has won him forever. 


If you have had experience with rifles, you 
already knowall abouttheRemington.22s. 
You already want one if you haven’t got 
one. If you are a beginner at rifle shoot- 
ing, or if you haven’t begun yet, just trust 
the judgment of those who know and get 
a Remington. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. ‘ 


25 Broadway 


Established 1816 


New York City 








—— 


Scout Kenneth Harders, 
Ruthton, 
Minn. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR HEROISM 


Three boys went under the icy waters. Two could 
swim but the other one was paralyzed with fear 
and therefore unable to save himself. The boys 
were in about twenty feet of water, at the time. 
One of the boys who could swim, started for 
the shore; the other, Scout Harders, stuck right 
with the drowning boy who immediately got the 
strangle hold and the scissors grip on his rescuer. 
Both went under. Harders was unable to break 
the hold but he managed to regain the surface 
and to keep both their heads above water. With 
the assistance of the boy who had swum to shore 
he managed to get the boy on the beach where 
in a short time he was revived. 








RS3333—The Remington 
“Official Knife—Boy 


Scouts of America”. 





The New 

Remington 
Outdoor 
Knives with 
Sheaths— Beau- 
tifully finished and 
perfectly balanced. 
Blades are extra heavy 
gauge with knurled 
¥ backs;correctly shaped for 
: practical camp service. Full- 
Retdarl ae length handles fit the hand and 
assure a firm grip. Supplied in 
various styles and lengths. Sheaths of 
extra heavy leather, stitched and riveted, 
with lock-tite clasps. 
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Game Loads 
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Rifles Ammunition 
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It I Were Fifteen 


FTER reading this article, will 


you 


By Douglas Fairbanks 


I mean that it is better to govern one’s self by 





not find yourselves set down upon 
a smooth highway leading unerringly ' 
to success and: happiness, with all 
life’s problems solved and nothing for you to do 
except to gather in the rich prizes it has to offer. 
That is to say, this is not in the ordinary sense 


a “success” article. It will not enable you to 
become forthwith a dominant figure in what- 
ever sphere of life you choose to electrify with 
your prowess. 

As I have said many times before, I hold no 
formula for success. There is no magic I know 
of that you can apply at fifteen or forty that 
will so lubricate the machinery of living that 
you will whirl gaily along, without hardship or 
misadventure, to your appointed goal. If I 
had discovered anything of the sort, I would 
have made use of it long before this. I distrust 
the usual prescriptions for success as I do all 
ready-made things designed for the human race 
at large. We can not take human beings as if 
they were factory products all cut to the same 
pattern. Each individual is a distinct and sep- 
arate problem, with his own special equipment 
of traits, inclinations and capacities, subject to 
circumstances that have no precise duplicate 
in the case of anyone else, and to influences that 
he may bend to his own advantage but may not 
destroy. One does not have to be a fatalist to 
admit there is some force bigger than the indi- 
vidual that urges him forward in a certain direc- 
tion. Whatever this may be, and whether we 
call it “destiny” or by some name less formid- 
able, the best thing we can do is to get acquainted 
with it, cultivate it, co-operate with ‘it, and 
then when it is realized we can look pleasantly 
backward upon our early struggles and decide 
with man’s natural egotism, that we did it all 
ourselves. 

Of course, there are general rules which apply 
to every one. Without a proper care and exer- 
cise of the body and a training for the mind and 
emotions, there can be no real enjoyment of y 
life and nothing that deserves the name of suc- (ak 
cess, but the special rules which shall govern 
our own conduct and guide our own progress, 
we must work out for ourselves. I make therefore no pre- 
tensions that what I have to suggest in this article is infallible. 
I offer no guarantee for its general use. And if anybody 
seized upon it as a sure recipe for success, I would laugh at him. 

As a matter of curiosity, now that we and other people are 
talking so much about it, what do we mean by “success”? 
It is an odd fact that many of the words we use most glibly 
represent ideas that are vague and hazy in our minds, or at 
least mean different things to different people. You un- 
doubtedly have listened to many arguments that have come 
to a deadlock simply because the opponents did not take the 
trouble to define what they were talking about. 

Probably no two people reading this have precisely the same 
understanding of success. To one it may mean the acquisition 
of wealth and material possessions, to another, getting what 
he wants, whatever it may be, to still another, reputation. 
But there must be something faulty in these measures of 
success, because any one of them or all of them together 
often leave people unhappy and even miserable. And misery 
certainly makes a strange companion for success. Since there 
are so many and widely different conceptions, perhaps I may 
be excused if I take my own. Then, even if you do not agree 
with me, you will at least know what I am talking about. 
To me, success is not a destination but a journey. It does not 
consist in drawing into a station, getting off the train and set- 
tling down to a long rest. It lies more in striving than in 
accomplishment. There must be achievement, to be sure, 
but this achievement must not leave one satisfied and inert; 
it must furnish an impetus and quicken the desire for further 
progress. I do not believe that satisfaction makes a much bet- 
ter companion for success than despair. The man who is 
satisfied with success would be satisfied with failure. 
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HIS is not intended to be a perfect or even a profound 

definition. All I mean to say is that there will always be 
such a gulf between what anyone accomplishes and what it is 
possible to accomplish that one is not entitled to stop at any 
given point and proclaim himself a success. I once met 
a very young man on a trip to New York, who seemed de- 
spondent and out of sorts about something. When curiosity 
moved me to ask him his trouble, he explained that he found 
it depressing to consider that at his early age he had accom- 
plished all that one could do in this world, and that there was 
nothing left ahead. I can think of several terms I might 
apply to this young man, but “success” is not one of them. 

At fifteen, I did many things that I would not do again, if 
some miracle threw me back to that age and let me keep the 
experience I have gained since.’ But I am not going to discuss 
them. You will make the same or similar mistakes anyway, 
and reading a few printed words of advice will not stop you. 
It is possible to magnify one’s failings and faults into an im- 
portance which they do not deserve. If a young man forms 
the habit of dwelling too much upon his weaknesses, of ex- 
amining himself reproachfully and saying, “I am a weakting,” 
“T can’t do what others can,” “I have no strength of will,” 
or “I have this or that failing,” he is doing his best to make 
these doubts about himself come true. 

I do not believe in this gloomy contemplation of faults, 
thereby cultivating and augmenting them. Anyone who gives 
his mind and energy to building up his assets will not have to 
worry much about his liabilities. If you lay out an arduous 
enough program of what you can and should do, there will be 
no necessity for a list of “don’ts.” A mind and body pursuing 
an interesting objective, absorbed and pleasantly fatigued 
by the-pursuit,-does not wonder off into byways and detours. 


positive than by negative thoughts, to develop 
‘strength instead of bolstering up weakness, to 
think in terms of benefits to be gained instead 
of pitfalls to be avoided. 

The necessity for physica’ or mental medicines 
is a confession that there is something basically 
wrong in the system of living, and I would 
rather change the system than become dependent 
on remedies. It is better to pursue health than 
to nurse and pamper illness. The venerable 
French statesman, Clemenceau, sitting at an 
office desk in the midst of his daily work while 
rumors were cast abroad that he was dying, 
was quoted as saying that he was too busy to 
die. There is a lesson in this. The thought or 
fear of illness or death does not commonly cast 
a shadow over active people. 

I can take myself as an example of this doc- 
trine without immodesty for there is nothing 
heroic about it. I am not waging a terrific 
battle against illness, weakness and temptation. 
I am simply ignoring them. They do not enter 
into my calculations at all. My life is so 
crowded with positive interests that there is no 
room for them. There is no time to court illness 
or any other form of disaster. A daily routine 
that is a continuous performance of mental and 
physical gymnastics and is enlivened with di- 
verse interests and small adventures aside from 
the great adventure of watching one’s main 
purpose climb a little nearer to completion, 
provides me with an armor against most in- 
firmities. If I were idle, Heaven knows what 
ills would descend upon me, what new ways of 
wasting time and energy I would invent. 

There is one very simple habit of mind I 
formed at fifteen or earlier, that has been of 
real help to me. It has served to minimize the 
discouragements that come to everyone and 
enabled me to proceed from one task to another 
with enthusiasm. Briefly it consists in having 
a goal ahead of me that is not too distant, an 
immediate objective that I know it is in my 
power to reach. I do not know how it is with 
you, but if I am starting out on a long walk, 
I do not fix my mind on a distant point that 
I hope to reach. I first focus on the nearest range of hills, and 
having gained this-immediate goal, I look forward to another. 
Each step reached is an encouragement and I proceed with 
confidence and enthusiasm to the next. Viewed as a whole 
the journey would have seemed tedious and perhaps impos- 
sible, but taken in the manner I have suggested, it is easy. 
In all athletic pursuits, I have followed the same principle. 
If I am in a hurdle race or an obstacle race, I do not think of 
the dozen or so barriers I have got to meet. I concentrate 
upon the first one. 





OFTY ambitions that know no restraint or boundary are 
no doubt commendable, but for the practical purpose of 
accomplishment, it seems wiser to tie these ambitions to some- 
thing in the foreground that is attainable in the near future. 
At least so I have found it. One must take measure of ambi- 
tion and find that it is not running beyond the capacity to 
fulfill it. For nothing is more discouraging than to have high 
aspirations and great prospects turn into vain hopes, to enter- 
tain constantly marvelous intentions and consequently aban- 
don them, until we have formed the habit of dreaming of 
future triumphs without doing anything to make them come 
true. On the other hand, the attainment of a definite object, 
even if it lies only a short distance away and does not repre- 
sent a great advance, gives one courage and confidence and 
points the way ahead. 

At any rate, I have always found some object in the fore- 
ground that beckoned to me more strongly than vague pros- 
pects in the distance. I can not remember that, as a small 
boy, I wanted to be president, or even a member of the cabinet. 
I wanted something which did not hide uncertainly behind 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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The Mounted Troop 


By Joseph B. Ames 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 





AND and glare and heat— 
breathless, stifling heat which 
rose from the burning surface 
of the desert in shimmering, 
reflected rays! The fierce monotony : 
of the burnished, brazen sky was un- 
relieved by even the smallest wisp of 
cloud. No touch of green, or any other 
color, tempered the deadly sameness 
of that endless stretch of glittering 
sand carved by the wind into strange 
semblances of frozen ripples. 

Sand and glare and heat—and 
silence; a silence so complete, so devas- 
tating that there was about it an actual 
sense of physical oppression! The 
stillness of a lonely wood or field at 
midnight was as nothing to the utter 
absence of any sound which lay over 
this dead country like a pall. There 
were no leaves or grasses to stir ever so 
faintly in the vagrant breeze; no 
insect to chirp, no tiny rodent to rustle 
stealthily about in search of food. The 
only sense of life and movement in 
that endless sweep of burning sand 
and glaring sky were two black specks 
whose alien presence seemed merely to 
emphasize the dreary, empty desola- 
tion of the scene. 

One of these hung almost motion- 
less against that background of daz- 
zling, steely blue so high, so far from 
earth that it looked no larger than a 
pinhead. The other, advancing with 
painful slowness across the glittering 
stretches and combed ridges which 
glistened whitely with innumerable 
fine particles of gypsum presently re- 
solved itself into the figure of a man— 
on foot! 

Head down, face partly shielded by 
the brim of a disreputable hat, he 
plodded forward, leaving behind a trail 
that wavered eloquently, There was 
eloquence, too, in the hopeless sag of 
his shoulders and motionless, straight- 
hanging arms. One of these, thrusting 
forth from the jagged remnants of a 
torn shirt sleeve, was muscular enough 
and tanned dark as an Indian’s. His 
clothes hung limply from a frame 
which, though of sturdy build, was 
thin almost to emaciation. 
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ND yet, as he came slowly on, pain- 
fully negotiating low ridges or 
circling dunes and mounds of drifted 
sand, he gave the impression of one 
who, though fully aware of the des- 
perate nature of his plight, was still 
fighting doggedly against the crucl 
forces of nature arrayed against him. 
There was determination in the set of the square chin and 
in the tight-pressed lips which he kept closed with such an 
effort over a parched mouth and swollen tongue. He had, 
somehow, the look of one who would go on and on as long 
as his muscles had strength enough to obey his stubborn, 
driving will. 

At length he paused, straightened with an effort and pushing 
back his hat, stood motionless for a little space gazing at the 
line of sawtoothed mountains looming in the west, distant and 
a little vague through the shimmering heat waves. 

With that movement the strangeness of the situation, the 
hopeless tragedy of his plight suddenly increased a hundred- 
fold. It was bad enough for a grown man with all his strength 
and resource and experience to be engulfed in these trackless, 
arid wastes; but this was not a man! In spite of his sturdy 
build and the firmness of his square-set chin, there were lines 
of immaturity in the lean, tanned, haggard face. The eyes, 
bloodshot, rimmed with dark hollows, were young eyes, and 
as they took in the hopeless distance of those jagged peaks 
which seemed as far away as they had been the day before, 
a look of terror flashed into their dilated, dark depths. 

It was gone swiftly, but his lips quivered for a second and 
his brown fists clenched spasmodically. Then with an evident 





.‘You ain't got me—yeil” he said aloud in a queer, hoarse, broken 


effort he pulled hirfself together and half turning, squinted 
upward into the brilliant, brazen sky. 

Two specks stood out against the dazzling blue where only 
one had been so short a time before. A little lower, a little 
more distinct, there was something almost uncanny in the way 
they seemed to float without a visible quiver of the great, 
wide-spread wings. As they kept slow pace with that bit of 
human flotsam down below they gave an impression of infinite 
power and endless patience that sent a thrill of horror through 
the boy and twisted his cracked lips in a snarl. 

“You ain’t got me—yet!” he said aloud in a queer, hoarse, 
broken voice. 


“pas resolutely he resumed his plodding which presently 
grew more difficult as he struck a long slope leading up- 
ward by slow degrees to a broad ridge that cut laterally across 
his course. Two days ago he could have taken that almost 
gentle grade with ease. Now each dragging step became an 
effort, each call he made on weary muscles brought forth a 
slower, more laborious response. 

At last he gained the summit to lean, spent and panting, 
against a low mass of rock jutting forth from the encompassing 
sand. Mentally and physically he was so exhausted that he 
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took the presence of that rock for 
granted and quite failed to notice that 
the ridge was dotted with others large 
and small. He was only thankful for 
something solid to rest against and for 
some minutes he sagged there trying 
to recover his breath and the small 
remnants of his ebbingstrength. Then 
all at once his thin body stiffened. 
Hurriedly he dragged himself erect 
and turning his head he stared intently 
back along that wavering track his 
stumbling feet had made across the 
clogging sand. 

Even from this point of vantage that 
single crooked line of footprints was 
all he saw. He pushed back a strag- 
gling lock of straight black hair and 
his eyes narrowed, striving to pene- 
trate those shimmering, farther dis- 
stances. But as far as his gaze could 
reach the endless vistas of hot, glitter- 
ing sand revealed no sign of any human 
presence. The pursuit he feared had 
not as yet materialized. Suddenly a 
sense of rapid movement in the air 
drew his glance upward and involun- 
tarily he cringed. 

Those two high specks standing out 
against the sky had suddenly become 
three and were dropping swiftly with 
that same majestic, swooping motion 
by which they had maintained their 
poise aloft. Spellbound, the boy 
watched them change from specks to 
hideous winged creatures their naked, 
fleshy necks outstretched. Still motion- 
less, held in thrall by a sort of horrid 
fascination, he beheld the vultures 
light upon adjacent rocks, fold their 
pinions about them like shrouds, and 
fix him simultaneously with their 
&}* steady, unwinking stare. 





T WAS not the first time the boy 

had seen these ugly scavengers. As 
a matter of fact for most of his sixteen 
years they.had been familiar objects 
about the countryside. Even as a 
child he had known no fear of them, 
regarding them rather with contempt 
as creatures who do not strike and kill 
but batten only on death and putre- 
faction. It was not what they were 
but what they stood for which made 
him shiver even in this place of burning 
heat and roused in him a momentary 
feeling of dull, despairing horror. 

They knew!* A little time, a little 
patience! To follow and to wait—that 
was enough. And only too bitterly the 





voice boy realized how very short that wait 


would be. : 

Suddenly a dull fury flamed into his bloodshot eyes and he 
clenched his fists. 

“You ain’t got me yet, you rotten critters!” he croaked. 

But his passion was short lived, for hope was dying fast. 
Though he would have given the world for the ability to 
thwart the ugly creatures, he knew that he was powerless. 
Fear had sent him beyond the familiar fringes of the desert 
to lose himself in this trackless, arid waste. Without food or 
water, strength slowly ebbing, he knew. that the end could 
not be very long delayed. It was too late to retrace his steps 
even if he would. Of what lay ahead -he had no notion and 
very little hope. Blindly he had laid his course for those dis- 
tant mountains merely because mountains promised water, but 
down in his heart he felt that he would never reach them. As 
well end the struggle here and now and be spared the further 
torment of physical movement. 

And yet, though all this passed through the boy’s despairing 
mind, that stubborn, dogged streak which had driven him on 
to the stone-cluttered ridge made him instantly reject the 
easier way.. Lips tightly pressed, he straightened from the 
boulder and once more stared eastward across the glittering 
flat expanse, that strange, incomprehensible anxiety again 
stamping his haggard face. And as before, when he saw 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


nothing save his own uneven trail across the sand, a faint 
touch of relief crept into his sunken eyes and turning, he 
moved slowly forward over the surface of the ridge. 

As a matter of fact it was not actually a ridge at all, but 
merely a slightly higher surface of the desert. The formation, 
too, was changing. Increasingly the sand gave place to rock. 
Low buttresses, boulders, shapeless masses of a dull, tawny 
hue were scattered thickly on every hand and seemed to extend 
as far as the eye could reach. But still no trace of life appeared, 
not even the hardiest desert growth, and the increasing rough- 
ness made progress even slower and more difficult than before. 

Nevertheless the boy kept on even when gullies and rubble- 
filled hollows began to slice the surface of the earth. He did 
not once look back. Only too well he knew that those three 
scarlet-headed horrors were keeping him in view, and every 
atom of strength and will-power he possessed was spent in 
the effort of forcing himself forward. 

At last it seemed as if his way was definitely barred and 
that he could go no farther. With infinite weariness and pain 
he dragged himself up the side of a gully only to find, not 
twenty yards beyond, another gash in the earth—wider by 
far and more extended than anything he had yet encountered. 
At the sight of it a groan escaped the boy’s set lips. This was 
the end at last! Though he might manage to slip and slide 
into those depths ahead he knew that never in the world would 
he be able to climb out again. 

A soft, slithery sound behind him caused him to sharply 
turn his head. Across the narrow gully perched those three 
sinister shapes, one of them just settling its powerful wings 
Their eyes, black, unwinking, regarded him steadily. 

The bey’s teeth came together with a click and filled with 
blind horror, he staggered forward, stumbled, fell, dragged 
himself painfully upright, and managed to gain the margin of 
the wider gulf ahead. And there he halted suddenly to stare 
downward with startled, unbelieving eyes at an incredible 
picture. 


E WAS looking into a canyon, wide and fairly deep, extend- 

ing in both directions as far as he could see. The lower 
reaches seemed filled with a delicate and tender green the very 
cooling sight of which set his lips to trembling and brought a 
sudden moisture to his bloodshot eyes. Trees, bushes, grass 
lay there bisected by the silvery ribbon of a shallow stream 
which, at one spot, widened into a little pool. Most astonish- 
ing of all, about that pool four or five figures were gathered, 
their naked bodies siihouetted clearly against the verdant 
background. 

Almost suffocated by the sudden mad throbbing of his heart, 
the boy above stood motionless devouring the amazing scene 
with wide, dilated eyes. Then all at once he understood, and 
with a strangled sob he sank weakly down on a flat ledge of 
rock. 

It was a mirage—one of those cruel illusions of the desert 


which rouse the wanderer to delirious hope only to plunge 
him deeper in the depth of black despair. Twice that day the 
boy had been momentarily thrilled by the apparent sight of 
shady groves, blue lakes, or rippling streams only to have 
them vanish as he drew nearer. Huddled on the ledge, he 
sobbed again a short, dry, choking sob and then lifted his 
head wearily. 

The picture was still there, surprisingly distinct in every 
tiny detail. He even recognized some of the trees and noticed 
that the pool had a curiously artificial look as if it had been 
lately dammed up by human hands. And yet, of course, it 
couldn’t possibly be real! , 

Suddenly one of the bathers pushed another into the water. 
There was a splash and the sound of laughter floated up to 
the margin of the canon. 

The boy on the ledge caught his breath in a sharp, hissing 
sound and gripped the edge of the rock convulsively with both 
hands. For a long moment he crouched rigid, his sunken eyes 
burning like coals in his drawn and haggard face. Was he 
mad or had a miracle occurred? 

“Tt can’t be real!” he muttered hoarsely, “It can’t possibly 
—be real.” 

His voice trailed off into silence as his smoldering eyes swept 
the margin of the gulf. A mirage may deceive the eve but not 
the ear. Certainly he had heard that laugh, and now, passion- 
ately, he wanted to find a way down. Presently he noticed 
that a trifle to one side of the ledge the rock had crumbled, the 
fallen debris forming a little sloping surface that seemed 
negotiable. 

Springing up, the boy stumbled over to it. The start, at 
least, looked promising, and without waiting to examine 
further he let himself down, fairly trembling with eagerness. 

Almost it seemed as if Fate at last had smiled. The steeply 
sloping side of the canyon was rough and jagged and the boy 
seemed instinctively to find plenty of footholds and crevices 
to aid in the descent. The bottom lay some fifty feet below, 
and in spite of his weakness he had covered more than half 
of this when suddenly the bathers spied him and set up a 
surprised shout. 

At the moment the boy above was standing on a narrow 
shelf to which he had just lowered himself from a crevice that 
was now breast high. As he heard the shout he glanced over 
one shoulder in time to see a tall figure step suddenly out from 
amongst the trees and stare upward. It was too far away to 
distinguish the man’s face, but for a moment, noticing the 
broad-brimmed hat the boy hanging against the cliff took 
him for a cow puncher. A second later he realized his mistake. 
Instead of wearing chaps the man was attired in some sort of 
khaki colored uniform, perceiving which a look of terror 
flashed into the boy’s face. 

For a second he hesitated. Then, as if overcome by wild 
panic, he strove desperately to retrace his steps. He managed 
to gain the crevice he had just left and reached hurriedly for 
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the tiny ledge above it. And then, either through haste or 
weakness, his foothold suddenly gave way. Clutching fran- 
tically at the lower ledge he managed to get a precarious hola 
upon the rock, the while he reached blindly for a foothold. 
He found nothing and a second or two later his weakened 
grip tore loose and he plunged downward. Dimly he was 
conscious of a sharp pain searing his bare arm. Then some- 
thing seemed to strike his head a glancing blow and he sank 
instantly into the black, bottomless abyss of complete oblivion. 


QUATTING on his heels, Tex Laranger thoughtfully re- 

garded the boy lying inert and motionless on a blanket 
spread beneath the shade of a fair-sized cottonwood. There 
was something about the thin, haggard, sharp-cut young face 
with those dark hollows under the closed eyes that intrigued 
him even beyond a naturally keen curiosity as to who he was 
and how on earth he had managed to penetrate alone and on 
foot to this remote oasis in the desert. Taken all in all it was 
a strong face and even under the lines of weariness and pain it 
held, Laranger decided, more than a touch of hardness. Cer- 
tainly the stranger was a very different type from any of the 
cow puncher’s youthful companions who, having been shooed 
away from the immediate neighborhood of the unconscious 
lad, were discussing the situation in eager undertones while 
they began preparations for an early supper. 

Laranger smiled faintly as scraps of these comments came 
to him. He had a nice smile that deepened the wrinkles at the 
corners of his clear gray eyes—wrinkles due not to age, for 
he was only in the early twenties, but rather to a life spent in 
the open under the brilliant skies and blazing sunshine of the 
Southwest. 

“Trust Sigler to think up something romantic,” he reflected. 
“He ought to have been one o’ these author fellows.” He 
shrugged. “Like enough, though, the truth is apt to be 
stranger than anything Windy or the other boys could make 
up out of their own heads. The poor kid’s had some mean 
time, believe me!” 

He had already made a thorough examination of the myste- 
rious stranger and found no serious injuries. The glancing 
blow on the head which had stunned the boy and a deep cut 
on his left arm had been carefully cleansed and bandaged. 
As long as he remained unconscious it was impossible to give 
him much water, but now and then Laranger squeezed a few 
drops between the cracked, swollen lips and from time to 
time he applied a wet cloth to the boy’s face and bared, brown 
chest, the parched skin seeming to absorb the moisture like a 
dry sponge. It was his belief that utter exhaustion more than 
anything was what prevented the young fellow from quickly 
recovering consciousness. 

The rough passage down the cliff had ripped the remnants 
of the faded cotton shirt to shreds and tatters, and Laranger 
had already noted with approval the sturdy build and well- 
knit muscles of arms and torso. All muscle strung on steel 





Tex waited for some commen» but none came. The boy’s glance shifted away from his 
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wire, he seemed, and Tex was reflecting what a few days’ rest 
and good food would do for the fellow when suddenly, almost 
without a preliminary quiver, the boy’s lids lifted and the 
puncher found himself gazing into a pair of black eyes remark- 
able for their expression of complete composure and reserve. 
Indeed, the entire absence of bewilderment or surprise con- 
vinced Laranger that his patient had been conscious long 
enough to remember and get his bearings before opening his 
eyes, and such an evidence of self-control gave an added filip 
to the man’s already keen interest. 

“Feelin’ better?”’ he asked, eyes crinkling again in that 
infectious smile of his. 

The boy nodded briefly. ‘‘Water?” he whispered in a hoarse, 
cracked voice. 

Laranger was already reaching toward a bucket that stood 
beside him. Filling a tin dipper, he dropped down beside the 
boy and sliding a brown, muscular arm about the other’s 
shoulders, he raised him up and set the edge of the dipper 
against his lips. 

The boy drank in famished gulps and when the dipper was 
empty he looked up at Laranger. 

“Reckon we'd better wait a few minutes,” Tex quietly 
answered the unspoken question. “It ain’t good for you to 
take too much at once.” 

Without removing his arm, he shifted his position a little so 
that the boy’s thin body rested partly against his knee. When 
the black eyes flashed for an instant to the little metal emblem 
on his hat and away again the fact did not escape his attention. 

“You—a ranger?”’ presently inquired the boy with an at- 
tempt at casualness not entirely convincing. 

Tex chuckled. “A ranger!” he repeated. “Not me. It’s 
this rig fooled you—huh?” Though his flannel shirt was open 
at the throat and the sleeves rolled above his elbows, he wore 
a pair of khaki breeches with leather puttees and on the front 
of his straight-brimmed hat a scoutmaster’s insignia was 
pinned. “Most o’ the time, kid, I’m a plain puncher with a 
little outfit in the foothills back o’ Tulasco.” He jerked his 
head toward the west. “But on the side I run a troop o’ Boy 
Scouts—when they ain’t runnin’ me.” He grinned and reached 
for the water bucket again. “‘That’s what you tumbled in on, 
son—a bunch 0’ scouts on a two weeks’ hike an’ camp. Some 
gang, too, believe me! My name’s Laranger—Tex Laranger,”’ 
he added as he set the edge of the dipper against the boy’s lips. 

He did not fail to observe the expression of immense relief 
which flashed into the thin, white face and swiftly vanished. 
Though his own expression did not alter, the discovery stirred 
his interest and curiosity afresh. He had noticed the boy’s 
queer halt in his descent into the canyon and that puzzling, 


sas OOK out!” 

As the cry arose, Wally Coburn dodged back from 
the plate, but he was not quite quick enough to get 
out of the path of the speeding ball which he had 

half stepped forward to meet. There was a sounding crack 
as the ball caught him over the left temple, flattening him to 
the ground. 

For a moment, Baldwin’s centerfielder and captain lay 
where he had fallen. The Edgeville pitcher came running 
out of the box toward the hit batsman, crying an apology. 
Team-mates rushed to his aid as he sat up dazedly, hand 
to head. 

“Awfully sorry, old man,” said the pitcher, helping his rival 
up. ‘That fast one got away from me. I hope you don’t 
think it was intentional.” 

“How are you ... all right?” asked Harve Cody, anxiously. 
Wally was the team’s best batter. 

The star player felt of the lump over his temple and took 
a few tottering steps. 

“Yes ...I guess so... just give me... a minute.” 

“Better let someone run for you,” suggested Nelson McCann, 
Baldwin first baseman. 

“No, I’m all right. I'll run.” 

Wally tottered down the first base line, holding his head. 
The Baldwin rooters gave him a big hand. 

It was the last of the seventh inning and Baldwin was lead- 
ing ina runaway game, 11 to 2. Edgeville, its second opponent 
of the season, was only furnishing much needed practice for 
the stiffer contests which were to come. The Edgeville pitcher 
had been wild, issuing five bases on balls . . . and now he had 
capped his wildness by beaning the Baldwin captain. The 
inning, two-thirds gone, was quickly over as McCann, next 
batter up, dumped a weak roller down to short and Wally 
was forced at second. 

“How you feeling?” asked Coach Upson of the Baldwin 
centerfielder as he came into the bench for his glove. 


inexplicable attempt to retrace his steps for which Laranger 
was quite unable to account. Now he thought he understood. 
It was fear at the sight of a supposed oflicer which had driven 
the boy back. But fear of what? What possible thing could 
lie hidden into the boy’s mind to arouse a fear stronger than 
overpowering thirst and hunger and despair? 


CROSS the empty dipper the object of his thoughts met 
Laranger’s friendly, noncommittal gaze. Already the 
water seemed to be working on him like an elixir. A trace of 
color glowed under his deep tan; his eyes were brighter, and 





when he spoke that hoarse, cracked quality in his voice was 
greatly tempered. 

“T—T] fell, didn’t I?” he asked briefly. 

“You sure did—pretty near twenty feet. It’s lucky most 
of it was sloping instead of a steep drop or you’d have got 
something worse than a crack on the head.” 

Tex waited for some comment but none came. The boy’s 
glance shifted away from his and a wrinkle dodged into his 
forehead. Laranger would have given a lot to know what was 
passing through the fellow’s mind but he asked no questions. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Presently he was rewarded. When a third dipper of water 
had been consumed the black eyes met his suddenly, a look of 
gratitude in their hitherto veiled depths. 

“Much obliged,” he said, and Laranger knew that he did 
not refer merely to that last refreshing draft. “I guess I can 
get up,” he added after a momentary pause. 

Tex helped him to his feet and steadied him with a light 
touch on his shoulder. He was quite aware that over by the 
small cooking fire the scouts were watching them with undis- 
guised curiosity, but he did not even glance in that direction. 

“‘Supper’ll be ready in ten or fifteen minutes,” he said, “but 
if you want, I can get you something to eat right off.” 

“T can wait,” returned the boy briefly. “I’d like to—to take 
a dip in that pool.” 

“Go to it, kid,” urged Laranger, smiling. “Likely it’ll do 
you more good than anything else. While you’re in I’ll hunt 
up some duds for you to put on. You’ve treated these some- 
thing scandalous.” 

. The young fellow glanced down at the torn trousers and ragged 
remnants of a shirt which so inadequately covered his thin, 
wiry body, and a momentary smile lit up his face amazingly. 

“There ain’t much left of ’em, is there?” he said. “But I—” 
He ended with a shrug, half turned toward the pool and then 
abruptly faced Laranger again. 

““My name’s Terrell—Pete Terrell,” he said briefly. 

“Fine,” grinned Tex. “I’m glad you dropped in on us. 
Lookit, Pete,” he added in his pleasant, drawling voice. ‘““Me 
personal, I ain’t ever been one to poke an’ pry into other 
people’s business. It’s all one to me where you come from an’ 
how you got here. But those scouts o’ mine are plumb burstin’ 
to know the how an’ why of it, so you want to be ready for a 
reg’lar flood o’ questions.” 

Terrell’s eyes narrowed and a worried wrinkle dodged into 
his forehead. His glance sought the ground and when he 
looked up again that old veiled, evasive expression was drawn 
across his face. 

“T—er— There ain’t much of anything to tell,” he said 
slowly. ‘Four days ago I—went into the desert from Nara 
Visa, an’ day before yesterday my horse got away an’ left me 
afoot. The extra canteen an’ my chuck an’ all was fastened 
to the saddle. It—it was a long way back; the mountains 
looked closer. I’m pretty strong, you know, an’ so I thought 
I'd try—” 

He paused, flashing a brief, sidelong glance at Laranger, and 
then looked away again. 

“T see,” Tex said quietly. “You thought you could make 
it afoot. You’ve sure got nerve, kid. Them mountains are a 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“Feeling? . .. Oh, pretty good,”’ responded Wally, with an 
attempt at lightness. 

The coach examined the lutnp over the team captain’s 
temple. 

“You took quite a rap,”’ he said. “We’ve got this game 
sewed. Suppose I send in Reynolds for you. He...” 

But the appeal in Wally’s eyes stopped him. 

‘All right. Go ahead and finish!” 

From his position on the bench, Coach Upson watched every 
movement of the Baldwin centerfielder. Years in the big leagues 
had given the coach a shrewd perception. Coach Upson had 
seen men beaned before. And now he shook his head gravely. 

“The kid’s bluffing,” he told himself. 

Edgeville managed to get another run in their half of 
the eighth, Slim Bell—Baldwin pitcher—breezing along 
easily. With what apparently would prove Baldwin’s last 
turn at bat, the home team went out on a hitting orgy to 
complete the rout, each hitter attempting to save the one 
following another time up. 

And so, Wally presently found himself at the plate with 
three runs in, men on second and third and two out. Coach 
Upson had waited hopefully for just such a situation. He 
leaned forward as Baldwin’s star player entered the batter’s 
box with his customary swagger. 

“Atta boy, Wally! Sock her on the nose! A little homer 
now to get even for his beanin’ you!” shouted a Baldwin 
rooter, encouragingly. 

The Baldwin captain choked up on his bat and waved it 
menacingly toward the pitcher. The Edgeville slabsman stood 
fingering the ball with apparent nervousness. As he raised his 
arm to pitch, the batter shifted his feet... . 

The first pitch whizzed past the outside corner of the plate— 
high and wide. The Edgeville catcher had to jump for it. But 
high and wide as it was, the Baldwin batter stepped back from 
the plate as though to avoid it. 

“Just what I thought!” muttered the coach. 


“What you ’fraid of?” bellowed a rooter. “He couldn’t hit 


" you again if he tried. He’s too wild!” 


Wally gave a look over his shoulder and smiled . . . a forced 
smile. The runners on second and third crouched, ready to 
dash home. Their captain already had a three bagger, two 
bagger and single to his credit. He was due for another hit. 

The second pitch was also wide. But this time Baldwin’s 
star batter made the same side-stepping motion and—to 
everyone’s surprise—reached out and swung! He missed, of 
course . . . missed by six inches . . . and the crowd laughed. 

“Wow! Get a windmill!’ someone shouted. ‘What you 
think you’re striking at?” 

Wally stepped from the batter’s box, taking time to tap 
the dirt from his cleats with the tip end of the bat. The 
Edgeville pitcher conferred with his catcher, making just as 
serious a matter of it as though his team still had a chance to 

«win. He resumed his position in the box. 

The next pitch was close in and waist high. The batter 
pulled back from the plate, set himself and lunged awkwardly 
at the ball, turning half around. 

“Strike two?” 

“Come on, Wally, save me a bat,” pleaded McCann, next 
up and eager for another clout at the ball. “Step into ’em!” 


'HE smile was gone from the Baldwin captain’s face now. 
His jaws were set in a tight-lined grimness. It was evident 
that, for some reason, he was having to compel himself to face 
the pitcher. He left the batter’s box again and this time placed 
his hand to his head as though in pain. The stands let out a 
perceptible “Ah.” So this was what was the matter! The 
Baldwin centerfielder had been holding up on his nerve. He 
had been more badly hurt than he had intimated. The senti- 

ment changed. 
“Never mind, Wally, old boy, we’ve got enough!’ sung out 

a sympathizer. 
The ball again left the pitcher’s hand. This time it was 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


headed straight over the plate. Wally would have to swing 
at this. 

‘“‘Here she goes!” chirped a rooter. 

The Baldwin captain’s bat flashed. 

Plunk! 

“Yeah ... right in the catcher’s mitt!” rejoined a second 
rooter sourly. 

The Baldwin players left the bench for the field. Crestfallen, 
their star batter flung his bat into the air. The ignominy of 
striking out in such a hitting bee as this had been . . . the 
Edgeville pitcher’s only fanning victim! 

Edgeville went out one, two, three in their half of the ninth 
and the game was history. But something else was not his- 
tory. It had just begun. In the clubhouse, Coach Upson took 
Wally aside and made another examination of the bruise on 
the team captain’s head. 

“Feel any pain now?” he asked sharply. 

“No, sir... nothing except a dull throb.” 

“Hmmmm! Looks like it’s coming along all right. When 
you get home apply some hot and cold compresses. That'll 
take the swelling down.” 

“Yea, ar.” 

The Baldwin centerfielder started to move away. Fellow 
players, in various states of dressing, were eyeing him curi- 
ously. 

“Just a minute, son!’ 

Coach Upson was not through . . . and it was Wally’s sensing 
that he was not through which had caused him to want to 
get away. The coach lowered his voice as the star player 
hesitated. 

“What was the matter with you that last time up?” 


ALLY started, giving the coach a searching glance. 
“Why—why—nothing. I—I just...” 

“You just pulled away from the plate on every pitch,” said 
the coach bluntly. ‘You can’t hit that old apple unless you 
step into it. You know that. You didn’t let that bird get 
your goat just because he beaned you, did you?” 

Wally fidgeted uneasily. 

“No, sir!” he answered, with a flash of scorn. “I should 
say not!” 

Coach Upson’s eyes narrowed. He slapped his star player 
on the back. 


“All right. Get under a shower. And take it easy over the 
week-end. It’s up to you to keep in trim. We’re going to need 
that club of yours good and plenty before the season’s over!” 

Wally grabbed a towel, smiling relievedly. 

“Don’t worry. I’ll produce!” assured the Baldwin captain, 
disappearing into the shower room. 


HE coach rubbed a finger over his chin, thoughtfully. 

Then he turned to the other players and said in a voice of 
commanding sternness, “I don’t want to catch any of you 
fellows making any cracks about Wally’s striking out that 
last time up, understand? He feels bad enough about it as it 
is. Help him to forget it!” 

The players looked at one another significantly and nodded 
their heads. They had surmised that their captain was facing 
a crisis . . . that he was up against the toughest of fights . . . 
the battle to regain lost nerve. And on whether he was to 
succeed or not, quite largely depended Baldwin’s hopes for an 
auspicious season. For the past two years Wally Coburn had 
been his school team’s mainstay both in the field and at bat. 
His playing had put a confidence and a dash in his fellow 
players which had hitherto been unknown. This season, on the 
basis of Baldwin’s past record, Coach Upson had been able 
to schedule a game with Preston City, thrice winners of the 
state championship. 

Wally’s batting practice the following Monday was watched 
with exceeding interest by players and spectators alike. He 
had seemingly completely recovered from his injury. The first 
time up, Wally hit a ball which was close in, stepping back from 
the plate to clout it—sending the ball on a line to center for 
what would have been an easy double. 

“Good boy, Wally!’ complimented Harve Cody, catcher, 
next in line. 

But Coach Upson frowned. 

“Take another!’® he called from the bench. ‘You should 
have passed that one up. Make ’em be good!” 

The Baldwin captain stepped back into the batter’s box 
with a peeved expression on his face. Imagine getting bawled 
out for a clean hit like that! 

Dan Cort, relief pitcher, who was serving them for the 
Baldwin first string hitters, grinned from the mound. 

“All right, Wally. We’ll have to satisfy the old gent. I'll 
lay one right in there for you this time!” 
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He started a wind-up. The ball burned across the plate, 
just below the shoulder, a beautiful strike. 

Baldwin’s star player stepped one foot to the side, leaned 
away, then swung—tardily. He ticked the ball for a foul. 

“Get out of there!” yelled Cody gleefully. ‘“Two’s all you 
get. I’m up!” 

“Take another!’ ordered Coach Upson from the bench. 

“Made to order,” promised Cort, stooping over to rub his 
hand in the dust of the pitcher’s box. 

Wally dug his toes into the worn holes on the side of the 
plate nearest first base. He knew he was drawing back .. . 
as everyone else knew. And he was trying to break himself 
... trying desperately. 

Again the ball started toward the plate . . . nothing on it 
. . . just fast and straight . . . right over the middle. The 
batter held to his footing until the last . . . even made an 
effort to step forward to meet the horsehide .. . but, as 
he stepped, the foot wandered to the side involuntarily. 
And when Wally swung, off balance, he missed the ball 
cleanly. 

An unkind spectator laughed. The star batsman looked 
toward the bench appealingly. Coach Upson: waved him 
away. Dejectedly Wally took his place at the end of the line. 
Dejectedly he watched Harve Cody go to the plate after him 
and meet a ball smack on the nose, lacing it to deep right for 
what would have been a sure three bagger. 

“That’s the way to do it!’ kidded Cody as he came back 
to the line. 

But Wally wasn’t in the mood to josh or be joshed. 


N SEVEN times at bat after that, Baldwin’s supposed heavy 

hitter only hit the ball out of the infield once . . . and this 
was a high fly which any fielder could have gobbled. Twice 
Wally hit long fouls which, the coach observed, if Wally had 
been using his normal swing, would have gone fair for sizable 
smashes. The other times Wally managed to connect for 
weak infield taps. And as his dismal batting exhibition strung 
out through the practice session, a kind of gloom began to 
settle over the field. 

That night the news traveled over Baldwin that Baldwin’s 
star player was done. The bean ball had ruined him. Eye- 
witnesses recounted the batsman’s pathetic attempt to come 
back . . . to face the pitcher... to overcome a gripping fear. 





The Baldwin centerfielder staggered back, dropped his bat, and made for Cody in a rage 
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And then someone suddenly remembered how, one time last 
winter when Coach Upson was sitting with a group around the 
stove in Sam Johnson’s general store, he had said, “Once a 
man gets plunked in the head with a baseball he’s never the 
same afterward. It takes something out of him he can’t ever 
put back. I’ve seen three promising hitters get beaned in my 
time . .. and they didn’t even last the season out. They were 
shipped back to the minors and it wasn’t very long until they 
were through there, too!” 


HE following Saturday found Baldwin High journeying to 
Dexter and Wally, despite a poor showing all week, still 
batting in his accustomed place—as clean-up hitter. But Wally 
cleaned up nothing in the Dexter game although he had two 
glistening chances with men perched on every base. It was 
Nelson McCann, fifth in the batting order, who delivered the 
goods on both occasions . . . a single the first time, scoring 
two ... and a long double the second . . . driving in three. 
Wally, before him, had tapped to pitcher on his first oppor- 
tunity and fouled to catcher on the next. Going into the first 
of the ninth with the game under their belts, 8 to 3, Wally 
scratched a hit to short, beating the throw by a hair decision. 
So he saved a goose egg batting average for the day with a 
lonely bingle in five trips to the plate. But a sadder player 
never walked off the field. There was no reproof to greet him 
from either players or coach. Instead, they reflected his sad- 
ness. The usual rejoicing over a victory was missing. Wally 
dressed in a corner by himself. Some of his team-mates looked 
his way as though they would like to offer some manner of conso- 
lation. But all appeared embarrassed for want of what to say. 
Harve Cody was the last to leave the locker room, except 
Wally. As he passed by, the Baldwin captain suddenly 
reached out a restraining arm and clutched him by the sleeve. 

“Excuse me, Harve. In a hurry?” 

There was a tremulous appeal in Wally’s voice. Cody looked 
down at his captain sympathetically. 

“Why, no... not particularly. What’s up?” 

He dropped down beside the centerfielder. 

Wally put a hand on Cody’s knee and picked at the crease 
of Cody’s trouser leg nervously. 

“Harve ...I... I’m rotten!” 

The catcher eyes Wally queerly. 

“No, you’re just a little off your eye,” he said in an attempt 
to soothe. “‘You’ll get it back!” 

The Baldwin captain bit his lips and moisture formed in his 
eyes as he shook his head. 

“No, I won’t ... not unless...” Wally put hands to his 
face convulsively. “Oh, Harve... I’m scared! Scared sick! 
That’s what’s the matter with me. Every time I go up to the 
plate ... just when I face a pitcher is bad enough . . . but 
when he throws the ball ... I—I just break out in a cold 
sweat!” 

The once leading batsman of the Baldwin High team gripped 
his fellow-player’s arm in terror at the thought. Cody looked 
off into space helplessly. 

“T’ve got to do sornething,” Wally continued desperately. 
“TI can’t go on this way. I shouldn’t have played to-day. 
Anybody else but me would have been yanked!” 

Still Cody looked off into space. It seemed cruel, standing 
by, unable to be of comfort and without an idea as to how 
the Baldwin captain might get a grip on himself. 


” 


On the bench an extremely 

unhappy fellow sat, head 

in hands, following the 
game dumbly 


“Gee, Wally . . .” Harve said finally, “I’d give my left arm 
if I could do something for you... but I can’t... .” 

A sudden, hopeful gleam came into the star player’s eyes. 
He leaped to his feet with the impulsiveness of the thought. 

“Yes, you can!” he exclaimed. “But you won’t have to 
give your left arm. It’s your right arm I want! You gave mea 
hunch when you said that—a big hunch!” ; 

Wally all but embraced the bewildered catcher in the fervor 
of his excitement. 

“How about coming out to the diamond half an hour early 
every night... and... and pitching to me? Throwing ’em 
at my head till I... . till I get over it!” 

Cody stared at his captain as though he had not heard 
aright. The fellow must be crazy. 

“T mean it!” insisted Wally. “It’s the only way I'll ever 
break myself. You’ve got lots of steam. I'll tell the world— 
the way you peg to second! Well, how many times do you 
think you could hit me in the head out of ten?” 

“Say, Wally—honest, you’re not daffy?” 

The Baldwin catcher took hold of his team-mate and shook 


him. 
“Of course I’m not. It’s my only chance... and I’ve got 
to play it!” 


“But—but I might kill you!” protested Cody in alarm. 

“Nope... not at first, anyway,” assured Wally. “You see 
I’m going to wear my football headpiece . . .” 

“Oh, I see...” Cody considered. “Well...” 

“Then ... when I get to swinging right again . . . I’m going 
to take it off . . . and see what happens.” 

“All right, Wally . . . my old right wing is yours,” agreed 
Cody, grasping his captain’s hand. “When do we start?” 

“To-morrow night at three thirty.” 

“Suits me.” 

“The gates aren’t open till four, you know . . . and the 
other boys aren’t out till around four fifte®:. That gives us 
almost three-quarters of an hour alone.” 

The two players moved out of the clubhouse together. As 
they parted, an afterthought occurred to Wally. He called 
Cody back. 

“By the way, Harve. . . please don’t mention this to a soul. 
I—I’d hate for this to get out .. .” The Baldwin captain 
looked self-conscious and a bit ashamed. 

“Trust me,” rejoined Cody, “I'll keep it as mum as though 
I didn’t know anything about it myself!” 


T IS doubtful if the old Baldwin Ball Park ever witnessed 
a stranger spectacle than the one which took place within 
its grassy confines on the following afternoon. Two figures in 
familiar baseball uniform . . . one occupying the pitcher’s slab 
and the other the batter’s box . . . the former exhibiting a 
consistent tendency for wildness which kept the latter dodging 
first one way, then another, and sometimes flattening himself 
upon the ground. Occasionally there was a dull thump as the 
ball connected with some part of the batter’s anatomy and 
once there was a sharper crack as the horsehide collided with a 
leather helmet. 

All that week these private practice sessions kept up. 
Some of the players fell to wondering a’ little why Harve 
and Wally always seemed to be the first ones to the 
clubhouse, but apparently no one had gotten wise to the 
real reason. Saturday Baldwin had a home game with Kline- 
wood, first of the stronger teams. And Sat- 
urday the baseball populace of Baldwin received 
its first great shock. 
Their idol Wally Co- 
burn was out of the 
line-up and substitute 
Pat Reynolds was play- “a 
ing in his place! It was te 
then that the bridles 
came off tongues and 
some strenuous wagging 
was done. Over on the 
bench an extremely un 
happy fellow sat, follow- 








ing the game dumbly. Friday he had taken off the foot- 
ball headgear . . . hoping . . . and immediately his old trouble 
had returned . . . the pulling away. ... Why wasit? He 
had gotten so he had stepped into the ball fine when under 
the assurance that his head was protected. 

“There isn’t any law against your wearing that in a game, 
is there?” Cody had asked when he had witnessed Wally’s 
failure without it. 

And Wally had replied, with a wistful shake of the head, 
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““N—no, but I’d be cheating that way . . . cheating myself 


..- TI couldn't!” 


ANOTHER week of patient, bruising workouts. Wally 

had black and blue spots on various parts of his body 
where Cody’s pitches had landed. He did not mind these so 
much. It was his head that continued to bother him. His 
head! 

Came the game with Tyson, away from home, and Baldwin 
carried into extra innings. Harve Cody’s screaming double 
broke this battle up in the eleventh for a 5 to 4 victory. When 
the catcher returned to the bench to put on his togs for the 
last half of this inning, Wally had said: “Great stuff, Harve! 
There was a time when 7 could have done that, too!” 

“Cheer up, old scout!’ the Baldwin catcher had replied, as 
he grabbed a drink froin the water bucket. ‘That time’s 
coming again . . . and coming soon. You’re getting better— 
I’m not kidding you!” 

Wally, however, had’ shaken his head, almost with a trace 
of hopelessness. 

Time hurried along to the week before the Preston City 
game with the town of Baldwin more than agog with excite- 
ment. , 

Wednesday afternoon of the all-important week, Coach 
Upson arrived at the ball park a good fifteen minutes early. 
As he entered the clubhouse he heard the sound of a base- 
ball crashing up against the wire backstop . then 
voices. He stepped to the door, opened it, and started in 
surprise. 

“Well, I'll be caught off first!’’ he said, finally, ““The kid’s 
got sand . and plenty of it!” 

How long Coach Upson had been watching them, Harve 
and Wally did not know. Both had been too absorbed in 
what they were doing to have noticed the moment of his 


approach. Wally had been practicing without his headgear 
again . and this meant that the battle was on in earnest. 


The Baldwin captain had progressed to the half way stage. 
Some times he did and some times he didn’t. The times that 
he did, Wally was wonderfully discouraged; the times that he 
didn’t, Wally picked up hope . . . a practically forlorn 
hope now. 

‘“*T—I guess it just isn’t any use,” he had just finished saying 
to Cody when he suddenly became conscious that the coach 
was standing by. 

“Getting in a few extras licks, eh?” the former big 
leaguer smiled, approvingly, “Well, what you need is a real 
pitcher!” 

Cody grimaced from the mound, rubbing a grimy hand 
across his perspiring forehead. 

“Here, Cody—you get behind the plate where you 
belong,” directed Coach Upson, “T’ll toss a few Wally’s 
way!” 

The Baldwin captain’s face went white. He gulped hard 
several times acted as though he were going to pro- 
test . . . but fought the inclination down. Coach Upson 
took his position in the pitcher’s box while Cody adjusted 
himself at the plate, eyeing Wally carefully. 

“T haven’t done much with my old soup bone for some 
years,” apologized the 
coach, ‘‘So she may be 
a trifle wild. However, 
you don’t care for a 
little thing like that, do 
you?” 









Wally forced a 
smile. He was 
trembling all over. 
This was unusual 
for the coach to 
volunteer to throw 
a ball. He had told 
















the boys that he had pitched his arm out . that he was 
taking a chance using it any more . . . and here he was. . . . ? 
“* Just a couple to warm up,” said the old time pitching star. 


ALLY stood back from the plate respectfully. At first 
the coach merely looped the ball to Cody. Then he 
gradually brought more power behind his swing . . . so 
much power that Wally gasped in amazement. But twice 
Cody was forced to leap madly to one side to stop the ball. 
The pitcher had no more control than a runaway balloon. 
And, as Wally noted this, his heart began to pound. 
(Concluded on page 4o) 
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The chief seated him- 

self on the opposite 

side of the room while 

Terry watched through 
the door 


ERRY could have wept with humiliation. It was 

the day after his sixteenth birthday and he had been 

unceremoniously dragged into a police court on 

the charge of petty larceny. If Terry could have 
proved his innocence, it might not have been such a mortifi- 
cation, but he knew in his heart that the evidence was against 
him, and there seemed to be little hope of mercy from that 
stern-looking police chief before whom he was arraigned in 
the muggy little station-house. However, it was characteristic 
of Terry that he should determine to face facts squarely and 
accept his punishment like a man. There would be no senti- 
mental wailing from Mr. Terence Manning. 

“T caught him to-night as he was running from the drug- 
store after rifling the.cash register,’’ reported the burly police- 
man, who had one hand on Terry’s shoulder. ‘He returned 
the money, but positively refuses to say anything. You might 
try questioning him, Chief.” 

Chief MacDougal turned two fishy eyes on the young 
culprit. His ruddy Irish face and graying hair seemed fatherly 
enough, but his eyes were cold and searching. ‘Terry suffered 
a qualm or two, then jerked his head upward. 

“Terence Manning,” he said in reply to the chief’s questions. 
“Sixteen. Live on River Street.” 

MacDougal wrote something on a piece of paper, then 
looked again at the boy, whose deceptive nonchalance masked 
inward tremors. 

“Have you ever been arrested before?” he asked the boy 
who appeared to look at the chief’s mouth. 

“This is the first time,” Terry replied briefly. He was not 
going to ask for mercy. 

Chief MacDougal motioned to the policeman to remove his 
hand from the boy’s shoulder. 

“Tf this is your first offence, perhaps you can tell me why you 
didit. It will be to your advantage if you can present grounds 
for your act. Do you work?” 

Terry looked down at the cap in his hands, swallowed once 
or twice, and looked up again. 

“T am deaf.” 

MacDougal’s frigid glare softened, bringing out the latent 
kindness in his face. “Terry was not abashed, realizing that he 
had gained a point. 

“Tf you are deaf, how can you understand what I am say- 
ing?”’ MacDougal asked, frankly incredulous. Terry looked 
at him without flinching. 

“T read your lips.” 

MacDougal straightened the papers on his desk and beck- 

oned to the policeman, who approached the high desk and 
leaned over the edge. The chief whispered something and 
dismissed him. Then he pulled up another chair behind his 
desk and commanded Terry to sit beside him. His face was 
puzzled but kind, and the young man was conscious of a 
certain relief, though there was still that empty feeling in the 
pit of his stomach. 
_ “Terence,” began the chief when they had seated themselves 
facing each other behind the high desk with its two upright 
globes, “I want you to tell me everything about yourself. 
You understand me?” 
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Terry nodded, swallowing again. 

“Begin at the beginning and fell me exactly how you came 
to rob that cash register,” the chief went on, his ruddy face 
even ruddier with interest. ‘‘There must be some reason for 
it. You don’t look like the average young criminal.” 

Terry twisted the shabby cap in his hands. His bravado 
had vanished and in its place he found a singular sensation of 
helplessness. It would be best to confess all, and he did so. 

“There isn’t so very much to tell,” he murmured, keeping 
his eyeson the cap. ‘I have been deaf ever since I was a little 
boy. A little hearing left, but not enough. I must read the 
lips.” 

He paused, while the chief continued to look at him, then 
went on. 

“Well, maybe you won’t understand, sir, but a deaf person’s 
life isn’t the same as others. It is hard for me to get work, and 
I haven’t had any particular training. Money, of course. 
Pop’s out of work and Mom died two years ago. I have a 


rotten job cleaning floors. They pay me six dollars a week. 
How are you gonna live on that?” 

He lifted his eyes quickly from the cap, then lowered them 
again, but not quickly enough to prevent MacDougal from 
seeing they were full of tears. He ended his account. 

“Tt’s the old story. I had to eat.” 

MacDougal tapped his index finger on the desk. He 
didn’t look at Terry, but Terry looked at him. The chief’s 
face was a study in suppression, and the boy suddenly 
yielded to a wave of self-pity that swept over him, sobbing 
aloud and letting his tears fall where they would. Even the 
fact that fishy-eyed MacDougal of the police force was trying 
to comfort him meant little. His emotions broke under the 
strain and he wept sorely while the chief spent an uncom- 
fortable five minutes slapping him on the back. 

“T wouldn’t have done it, sir!” the boy declared tearfully. 
“But I couldn’t help it. Pop took my last week’s wages when 
I wasn’t looking ’’—he stopped, suddenly regretting what he 
had said. Then he continued earnestly, “‘ Maybe you won’t 
believe it, but this isn’t sob stuff; it’s the real thing—” he 
broke off sniffling, finally giving a great sigh -and controlling 
himself. Then he looked a little ashamed. 

“‘T was sixteen yesterday and here I am spilling salt water all 
over the place,” he muttered disgustedly. Then he added with 
bitterness in his voice: ‘Why don’t they give me a decent 
job? I can’t understand it!” 


ACDOUGAL looked serious, but _he soon turned to the 
boy and smiled into his eyes. 

“Terry, I believe your story; but we police can’t take 
chances. I am going to have a specialist inspect your ears 
and prove your assertions. It is difficult for me to believe 
that you are deaf because you understand so well; but I do 
believe it. Still, in the report on your case there must be 
some proof of technical investigations. I am going to put 
you in a cell for to-night—” 

The boy looked startled, but gathered confidence when the 
chief continued: 

“T want to keep you handy for to-morrow, Terry. I have 
an idea that you can be useful to us, but I won’t tell you about 
it until after we take you to the specialist in the morning.” 

He summoned a policeman, and Terry was again con- 
scious of that sinking sensation. He was going to be put in 
jail! 

“Chief!” he pleaded tearfully; ‘can’t you let me go home? 
I told ya—” 

But MacDougal merely smiled at him. 

“Terry, a night in the pen will be good for you. Anyhow, 
I want to have you handy for to-morrow morning, when I 
will tell you about the plan I have in mind for you.” ; 

The boy braced up at that, but twisted his cap as if to 
gather further courage. 

“‘T wonder—” he stammered, flushing slightly. “I wonder 
if I could have something to eat?”” He looked up in expectant 
hope. 

MacDougal laughed. 

“Certainly,” he said cordially.. “‘Can’t imagine why I had 
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forgotten about that. Horton will run out and bring you 
something.” 

Terry gave a sigh of relief} then preceded his escort into the 
station house jail. 


‘TH specialist confirmed Terry’s statements. The boy 
was almost totally deaf. He was escorted back to the 
precinct station by the policeman who had obtained the 
specialist’s corrobration of the boy’s statements. MacDougal 
needed but a nod from the officer to grasp the facts, and led 
Terry into a small side room, instructing him to be seated. 
Then he drew up a chair and faced the boy. 

“Terence, I am going tomake a proposition to you,” he began 
seriously. ‘I am going to offer you a chance at a real job.” 

Young Mr. Manning glowed with satisfaction, but a certain 
sense of caution kept him silent. He would hear the entire 
proposition from MacDougal before committing himself to 
any expressions of gratitude. He knew the chief was his 
friend and acted accordingly. 

“We are not going to put you in jail, Terry,” the chief con- 
tinued. “I have a little influence and will keep you under my 
wing for the present; but you must promise me that you will 
do your part in whatever I ask of you.” 

’ Terry made effusive but sincere promises to obey Mac- 
Dougal implicitly. 

“We are going to give you a trial on the police force in a new 
capacity. I havea theory that was formulated by your arrival 
here last night, and I want to test it. Get me?” 

Terry was almost overcome. 

“You want me on the force?” he managed to whisper. 

“Precisely. You won’t wear a blue suit with brass buttons 
or anything like that,’’ MacDougal laughed, “but you will 
have an important duty nevertheless. I’m a fairly good judge 
of human nature, and I think I can trust you.” 

Terry assured him that he was not mistaken. However, 
his curiosity was conquering him. 

“How could you use a deaf fellow on the force?” he asked, 
frankly skeptical. 

‘We are coming to that,” the chief replied. “It isn’t your 
deafness that we can use, but your lip-reading!” MacDougal 
closed his mouth firmly while a light broke over the boy’s face. 
“Sometimes the capture of a criminal is greatly delayed, even 
prevented, because one of our men was unable to learn what 
the criminal was saying toacompanion. You can’t hear aman 
from across the street and you can’t put him on his guard by 
approaching closer. Of course we often follow them, but even 
the best detectives sometimes lose a trail and require days to 
locate it again. And then the harm has been done.” 

The chief paused to assure himself that Terry was under- 
standing. There was not the slightest doubt about it. 

“Then you want me to read the lips of criminals?” the 
young man asked, a look of excited comprehension in his eyes. 
“Why, I could do that!” he continued, only to suddenly stop, 
his face falling. ‘No, I couldn’t. Even the best lip-reader 
in the world would fall down on such a long-distance job. I 
can’t read a person’s lips from across the street.” He was 
badly discouraged. 
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MacDougal, however, remained entirely satisfied. He drew 
a small package from his coat pocket and began to unwrap it. 

“Terry, you are deaf and haven't much interest in grand 
opera, but when a society lady wants to see what kind of a 
gown another lady is wearing across the auditorium, she uses 
these little opera glasses He drew out a pair of tiny 
telescopes from the package. 

The boy looked at the glasses and then gazed at the tri- 
umphant chief with profound admiration. He understood the 
whole scheme with perfect clarity, and for the first time in his 
life he did not regret his affliction. 

‘Let me try them!” he cried joyously, seizing the glasses 
with pardonable rudeness and placing them to his eyes. Then 
he looked through the little telescopes at MacDougal’s ruddy 
features and laughed delightedly. 

‘“‘Vour face seems to be about an inch away!” he exclaimed, 
handing the glasses to the chief. ‘Try them!” 

MacDougal did so, though with considerable less excite- 
ment than Terry had displayed. The boy could hardly 
contain himself, and said excitedly: 

“We haven’t really tested them yet. 
closet and peer at you through a crack in the door. 
your lips—” 

The chief followed his suggestion and seated himself care- 
lessly at the opposite side of the room while Terry ran into the 
closet with the glasses. After a few seconds MacDougal 
moved his lips and the boy, who had watched him through a 
crack, gave an ecstatic shout. 

“You said, ‘The moon is made of green cheese!’ 
informed him. 

MacDougal chuckled with gratification. 

“Right!” he announced beaming. ‘The darn trick works!” 





Let me go in that 
If I read 


” 


Terry 


ERENCE MANNING'S first case was in the nature of 

a trial. MacDougal, while more than satisfied with the 
results of the glass test, realized that there is often a wide 
difference between theory and actual practice. But he had 
faith in Terry, and so great was his interest in the boy that 
when the day came for Terry’s first at- 
tempt at furnishing material aid to the 
force, he accompanied the young man and 
the detectives who were to assist in the 
conviction of two suspects. 

Because of previous shady dealings, 
these unconvicted criminals were con- 
stantly under observance. In a drunken 
stupor one of them had foolishly babbled 
some information which had awakened 
suspicion in the mind of his listener, who 
had promptly informed Chief Mac- 
Dougal. Conviction, however, was as 
yet impossible, and there was no warrant 
for an arrest. 

Due to a hint from Detective Gregory, 
MacDougal believed that the suspects 
were to hold a conference with another 
man in the secrecy of their rooms at a 
certain boarding-house in another section 
of the city. Learning the address of the 
habitation, he summoned Terry and two 
detectives, and wearing an _ innocent- 
looking business suit, led them to 
Vaughan’s boarding-house that afternoon. 

They reached Vaughan’s lodgings very 
soon after midday and casually mounted 
the steps to ring the bell. Mrs. Vaughan, 
a fat Irishwoman with a disrespectful 


disposition answered the door. Mac- 
Dougal spoke first. 
“These friends of mine,” he said, 


pointing to the two detectives, ‘‘recom- 
mend this boarding-house as a good 
residence for me and my boy.” Terry, 
of course, was masquerading as the 
chief’s son. “Do you happen to have 
any vacant rooms?” 

Mrs. Vaughan opened the door wide. 

“Come in, if you plaze,”’ she said civilly 
enough. “There is one room left. I kin 
let ye have it. But ye might not care fer 
it. ’Tis not the best room in the house.” 

The four men entered the dark little 
hall which smelled badly of mildewed 
carpets, and respectfully followed Mrs. 
Vaughan as she led the way up the stairs. 
The establishment had once been the 
home of a retired gentleman, but time 
and trade had exerted their customary 
influence and cheapened the district 
until Mrs. Vaughan’s boarding-house bore 
little resemblance to the home of its 
former owner. The landlady, moreover, 
seemed to be a very indifferent house- 
keeper. 

“Yer room will be on the third floor,” 
she announced as she panted heavily up 
the flights. ‘“‘Per’aps ye will not like it, 
but ’tis the best I kin give ye.” 


MacDougal expressed satisfaction at the room and glanced 
at the detectives. 

“‘T knew I could take my friend’s word for the desirability of 
your place, Mrs. Vaughan.” Then he added easily to the 
detectives, “Terry and I will wait for you here until you call 
for us later.” 


HE detectives left, leaving Mrs. Vaughan standing alone in 

the hall, apparently willing to chat with her new boarders. 
MacDougal, however, shut the door, then opened it as if he 
had forgotten something. 

“Mrs. Vaughan!” He called to the retreating landlady. 
“ Are any of your boarders ever in before business shuts down?”’ 

The woman looked back and shook her head rather 
stupidly. 

“No there air none that I know of—oh, yes,” she broke off, 
“there is Mr. Shapiro. He sometimes runs in and out of his 
room on the floor below.” 

“T see,” replied the chief, nothing but friendliness in his 
voice. “I am rather alone in the city and thought I might 
get acquainted. My friends leave for Buffalo to-night.” 

Mrs. Vaughan said nothing and thumped down the stairs. 
The chief waited until her footsteps were silenced by distance 
then jumped on Terry. 

“Listen, boy,” he said, moving his lips slowly. “We are 
going to do a little spying. And remember, I am depending 
on you not to fail in this. If you can read anybody’s lips, 
why by all means read them!” He paused a moment. “There 
will be danger. Are you afraid?” 

“No,” answered Terry, thrilled to the depths. 
afraid, Chief!” 

Macdougal and his “‘son” awaited the coming of Shapiro 
& Co. There was not the slightest doubt in the chief’s 
mind that Shapiro was one of the suspects. People follow- 
ing an honest trade seldom have occasion to return to 
their rooms before five o’clock, and although MacDougal and 
Terry waited for what seemed hours at the foot of the third- 
floor flight, not a person arrived to disturb their vigil. Mrs. 


“T am not 








Clutching the opera glasses in one hand, Terry stole along the hail 
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Vaughan, busy in the basement, gently shook the house as she 
roamed her weighty way from one room to another. 

Then suddenly MacDougal seized Terry by the arm in a way 
that told the boy he had heard an unfamiliar sound. ~ Soon 
Terry himself could feel the vibrations caused by two or three 
people mounting the stairs below them. He and MacDougal 
stood loosely at the foot of the third-floor flight, ready to begin 
a casual walk if the boarders should prove tenants of the floor 
above. However, three men could be seen walking to a door 
which Terry guessed must lead to a bedroom. And so it 
proved, for when the men entered the room, he caught a 
fleeting glimpse of a narrow bed. Then, too, he was sure. that 
the furtive young man with a large nose and pointed chin must 
be Shapiro himself. The other two were evidently cronies. 

MacDougal nudged his arm. 

“Terry,” he said silently, moving only his lips, “remove 
your shoes carefully and bring out your glasses. Carefully!” 
he emphasized. ‘“‘ You make more noise than you think!” 

The boy did as his chief commanded him, then looked for 
further instructions, which were promptly forthcoming. 

“T could not hear what they say as they are sure to speak 
too softly, and I want you to sneak up to that door and see if 
you can find a knot-hole or a crack or anything. Then look 
through it with your glasses and read their lips. Be careful, 
Terry! If you hit the door too hard with your glasses, you are 
going to make aloud sound. You won’t hear it, but they will. 
Everything depends on your care! -I will watch the stairs, 
and if necessary, hold Mrs. Vaughan at bay.” 

Terry crept forward silently. The chief trusted him! He 
must not fail! MacDougal himself went to the head of the 
second flight and peered over the railing, occasionally glancing 
back to watch the boy’s stealthy approach to the door. 

Clutching the opera glasses in one hand, Terry stole along 
the hall with a heart that pounded more from excitement than 
fear. It seemed to him that the bedroom door was going to 
fly open at any second and disclose a pistol leveled in his face. 
However, nothing of the kind happened, and the boy con- 
tinued to advance cautiously until he reached the door. He 
was positive that the pounding of his 
heart must be audible to those within the 
chamber! 

The door was composed of excellent 
wood free from knot-holes, but age had 
left a few very narrow cracks running 
through the panels. Upon raising the 
glasses to his eyes, Terry found his arms 
shaking with nervousness. 

“This will never do!” he thought sav- 
agely. “If I so much as tap the door 
lightly, they will be warned!” 

A few seconds of concentration brought 
control and subsequent steadiness; then 
the boy raised the glasses once more to a 
crack. It was too narrow and he could 
discern nothing. Yet he had to read those 
lips before it was too late. 

He slowly lowered his body to a 
crouching position and inspected the key- 
hole, finding to his joy that the key was 
turned in such a manner as to leave a hole 
large enough to peer through. Carefully 
he brought the glasses nearer and nearer 
to the little hole, daring finally to let 
them rest gently on the metal. Then, 
with one eye shut and the other fastened 
with searchlight power on one of the little 
telescopes, he discerned the face of a man. 
Though the light was very poor and the 
man a chronic mumbler, the brilliancy of 
Terry’s lip-reading proved equal to the 
task. He read on as the crook continued 
to mumble secret plans, sometimes fright. 
ened because of the thought that he 
might miss a vital point, but reassured as 
it became more and more evident that 
the lips belonged to the leader of the gang 
who was instructing his foliowers. The 
others were beyond the range of Terry’s 
vision. 

Then without any warning the leader 
suddenly arose and moved toward the 
door. Terry jumped lightly away, mak- 
ing a noiseless dive for safety behind the 
foot of the third-floor flight. MacDougal, 
who had been watching him, instinctively 
did likewise. Shapiro and his fellow con- 
spirators emerged from the room and 
unsuspectingly stamped down the stairs; 
then MacDougal grasped Terry’s arm 
and moved his lips rapidly. 

“Follow them?” he asked, looking 
directly into the boy’s face. 

“No,” replied Terry, with something 
like a laugh; “‘it isn’t necessary: I have 
all the information you could possibly 
need!” 

That night, acting upon the information 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Choosing Your Canoe 


LL canoes may look much alike ty the man who has 
never paddled. Close observation and experience 
disclose the fact that canoes vary in material and 
details of construction, shape, length, breadth and 

weight. And because of these factors they vary in stability, 
speed, carrying capacity and general serviceability. 

The choice of a canoe should be determined by its prospec- 
tive use. You cannot have all the desirable qualities of all 
canoedom in a given craft. In other words, you can’t have the 
maximum amount of speed, lightness, carrying 
capacity and stability, all in the same boat. 
In order to attain a double amount of stability, 
you sacrifice a certain amount of lightness and 
speed. But in certain waters this is a very 
wise sacrifice. 

Suppose, for example, that two men with 
camping equipment were to start across a wide 
rough lake in a fifteen foot, narrow beamed 
canoe. Such a craft is not very seaworthy 
and it is within the range of possibility that 
they might come to grief. Yet, an additional 
two feet in the length of that canoe might make 
all the difference between disaster and safety. 

Let us consider the relation between a canoe’s 
construction and its behavior on water. 
Length and breadth in a canoe are two impor- 
tant factors that make for steadiness, carrying 
capacity and general seaworthiness. Further- 
more, a craft having fairly blunt ends, although 
not as speedy as a canoe having very sharp ends 
is likely to be much more stable. 

Length and breadth, either separately or 
together, foster steadiness. You have the 
maximum amount of stability when both of 
these factors are present in a canoe. For 
example, a sixteen foot canoe of narrow beam is 
relatively unstable. On the other hand, a 
sixteen foot craft of wide beam (say, thirty- 
five or thirty-six inches) has about the same 
degree of steadiness as a longer craft of narrow 
beam. But it is not as steady as a longer canoe 
having a wide beam. 

An extra foot of length in a canoe weighs 
about five pounds. That is, an average canoe 
of sixteen foot length when dry, weighs about 
sixty-five pounds; sometimes a trifle more. 

A seventeen footer, when dry, weighs about 
seventy pounds or thereabouts and an eighteen 
footer, seventy-five. In each case the extra foot of length 
means greater stability and an additional carrying capacity 
of about seventy-five pounds for the same draft. Hence, there 
are times when an extra foot is a wise investment. 


A WIDE flat floor gives a canoe stability, especially so when 

the flatness of flooring is carried well into the ends and 
there is a pronounced convexity to thesides. This inward turn 
of the sides toward the rails is sometimes known as the “tumble 
home.” The draft of a flat floored canoe is comparatively 
slight. Its tendency is to ride on the surface of the water. 

Some canoes which are designed solely for use upon large 
bodies of water have more rounded floors, the object being to 
obtain greater draft in order that the craft may hold its course 
the more readily in winds and waves. Such a canoe is quite 
steady in case its length is sufficient to counteract the rolling 
tendency of its rounded bottom. Without doubt, a craft of 
this type is thoroughly suitable for open water. At the same 
time, there is greater adaptability attached to the flat floored 
type of construction. A flat floored canoe is at home on almost 
any kind of water. 

In case you are to use a canoe on a lake or wide river, the 
selection should be made predominently from the standpoint of 
seaworthiness. The craft should be fairly long; seventeen feet, 
at least. Eighteen feet is a better length, provided portages 
are unnecessary. The ends of the craft should be fairly blunt 
and the breadth of the bottom carried well forward in order 
that the canoe when being paddled in rough water may climb 
over waves instead of cutting through them. 

In narrow stream paddling, on the other hand, there is 
not the same necessity for length and breadth of construc- 
tion. A sixteen foot- canoe having a width of thirty-two 
inches is a favorite type. The lines of such a craft are easier 
and sharper than are those of the lengthier lake canoe; the bow 
cuts the water like a wedge instead of slapping down upon it. 

Although the best type of small stream canoe is ordinarily 
unsuitable for lake travel, a very good lake canoe may perform 
efficient service as a small stream craft. In view of the fact 
that much canoeing includes both small streams and lakes, 
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there may well be an advantage jn owning an all-around sort 
of boat. In which case, the seventeen foot flat bottom craft 
of reasonably wide beam, with flatness of flooring carried well 
into the ends, may serve very well. An eighteen foot canvas 
craft of wide beam, scmetimes known as the “guide’s”’ model, 
will take you almost anywhere. 

Canoes, so far as construction material is concerned, may be 
divided into two general classes. One of these is the all-wood 
canoe. The other is the canvas covered craft; which is a wood 





shell of ribs and planking enveloped in a large sheet of painted 
canvas. Choice between the two is usually a matter of custom 
or personal taste. Canoeists are prone to follow the example 
set by others in a given locality. Size for size, the all-wood 
boat is the speedier of the two; hence its popularity in paddling 
competitions. The canvas covered canoe is proclaimed, by 
most canoeists, the more practical all-around craft. It will stand 
hard knocks amazingly well and in event of aleak may be readily 
repaired. A smashed all-wood canoe is not as easily fixed. 

Most all-wood canoes used in this country are imported 
from Canada. One of the most usual forms of construction is 
found in the “‘rib and batten” craft of either basswood or cedar 
planking. This type of construction is recognizable by its wide 
planking and checkerboard effect in the interior of the craft in 
the form of numerous battens covering joints in the planking. 
Other all-wood canoes have a type of construction known as 
the “longitudinal strip.” In this case there is an absence of 
battens. The planks are narrow strips, each being only about 
an inch wide. By and large, canoes of this construction are 
more serviceable than are those of the rib and batten type. 


URN now tothe canvas covered canoe. The beginnings of 

this light but sturdy craft date back about a half century. 
It is supposed that a Penobscot Indian having a badly damaged 
birch ‘bark canoe and no bark at hand with which to make 
repairs, tried the experiment of stretching a sheet of painted 
cloth over his boat. The notion worked. If this story may be 
credited, we are indebted to the North American Indian for 
one of the most important of modern improvements in the 
canoe as well as the original idea. 

Although there is a great variety of models, the methods 
of building all modern canvas covered canoes are prac- 
tically identical. The canoe is constructed upon a solid 
wood model having the form of the completed craft. By 
various stages, a skeleton of cedar ‘ribs is covered by cedar 
planking. After that the wood shell is dismounted from the 
model, covered with a large sheet of seamless canvas to which 
later is applied several coats of filler, a number of coats of 
paint and then varnish. | 


As regards details of construction in the building of canvas 
canoes there exists a certain amount of variation. Examina- 
tion of the interior of a completed canoe will give you a pretty 
fair idea of how well it has been made. Among details worthy 
of note are the ribs. There should be plenty of ribs; about 
four to each foot of length. Ribs are an important element 
in the strength of a canoe. 

Some canvas covered canoes are equipped with “half ribs” 
in addition to the full length ribs which run from gunwale 
to gunwale. These half ribs are confined to the 
flooring of the craft, there being one between 
every two full ribs. Such an arrangement 
adds to the strength of a canoe. During 
ordinary canoe travel, this extra strength is 
hardly essential. But in case your canoe is 
headed for especially hard service, it is just 
as well to have the half ribs. 

All canoes are equipped with thwarts. Lack- 
ing these the craft would spread out of shape. 
A convenient arrangement is a stern and for- 
ward thwart which are permanently attached 
and a middle thwart equipped with thumb- 
screws, which removable. There may be times 
when a middle thwart will get in your way 
and you wish to take it out temporarily. But 
there are other times when it proves uncom- 
monly useful, notably when one man carries 
a canoe on his shoulders. And it is always an 
aid in helping a craft hold its shape. 


OME canoes are equipped with single or 
“closed” gunwales while others have double 
or “open” gunwales. Perhaps the term “split’’ 
describes the latter type more aptly in that it 
consists of an outer and inner gunwale with 
open spaces in between. This open gunwale 
type of construction is the superior from almost 
every standpoint. The chief reason for its 
superiority lies in the ease with which dirt and 
sand may be washed from the interior of the 
craft. Sand, one of the greatest enemies of the 
canvas covered canoe, streams out through 
the open gunwales. In the case of a closed 
gunwale craft it is practically impossible to 
wash out all the grains. 

The average canoe is equipped with a keel, 
although some are not. A canoe without a keel 
is the more responsive in making quick turns, 
which is the reason why canoes which are used chiefly in swift 
water are sometimes devoid of keels. On the other hand, a 
keel ‘gives stability to a craft, minimizes drifting on a wind- 
swept lake and is a notable element in prolonging a canoe’s 
life in the form of protection from hard knocks on the bottom. 
The advantages of a keel predominate over its occasional 
disadvantages. The most satisfactory type of keel is a long 
narrow strip of hardwood running the length of the craft and 
projecting about an inch below its bottom. 

An outside hardwood stem, serving as a continuation of the 
keel at bow and stern, adds to the strength of a craft although 
it is not essential. An outside rail running the length of a canoe 
and extending about an inch beyond its side has real practical 
value in keeping out water. 

Canvas covered canoes are invariably equipped with two 
cane seats, one forward and the other in the stern. The 
presence of seats in a canoe is a departure from the historic 
birch bark in that the Indian squatted on the floor when he 
paddled. Similarly, in modern canoes of all-wood construc- 
tion there is ordinarily an absence of seats. 

Because your weight is close to the floor, a kneeling position 
is a safer paddling position than a high cane seat. On the other 
hand, the birch bark was an exceptionally tippy craft; the 
need for a man to lower his weight was greater than in the 
case of the average canvas covered canoe. 

The kneeling paddling position is an excellent method at all 
times and in some stretches of rough water it is the only safe 
method. But it is likely to prove a tiring and uncomfortable 
position during an extended period unless a person is accus- 
tomed to it from long practise. A seat is more comfortable 
for the average canoeist. But there is no particular reason 
why the seat should be the top-heavy affair that it is in many 
canvas covered canoes. Sometimes when buying a canoe 
you can have the seats dropped about four inches below gun- 
wale level; which is a better and safer paddling position than 
gunwale level. However, the floor is always present, irrespec- 
tive of the height of a seat. And that is the safest spot from 
which to paddle when waves are running high or white water is 
foaming. 










Lachlan looked upon 
the spot where he had 
just met Alexander 
M Gillivray 


T WAS Kasper Mansker who had hauled the big gate 
open. He seized Lachlan in a rough embrace. 
“He spoke der trudt!” He shouted, “ He is Lachlan!” 
“Lachlan, lad, I’m glad to see you,” said James 
Robertson, gripping the boy’s hand. 

“How are ye, Jim?” Lachlan asked, beaming at him. 

“Who are your friends?” Robertson asked. He shook 
hands with Blue Arrow. 

“Qh, this is a Spanish man from a place in South America 
that’s called Venezuela. His name’s Gypsy John. An’ he’sa 
verra fine man, Jim; an’ a great friend o’ mine. An’ yon 
darkey butterball is a Seminole, a wild man, ye ken. An’ his 
name’s Wewoca. It means Barkin’ Water. His father was a 
big black man that ran off from the Spanish in Pensacola but 
got caught again; an’ his mother was a Creek partly, coz she 
was related to Tustunnuc, the war leader, that’s just got killed 
by Blue Arrow, here. Wewoca’s a good friend o’ mine, too.” 

After shaking hands with Gypsy John and Wewoca, Robert- 
son presented them formally to the other defenders of the fort. 

“ And now, lad,” he said gravely, ‘‘ What’s the trick in this 
talk of a peace treaty? For White Alex never talks peace 
without a trick in his mind.” 

“It’s no trick this time, Jim. I’m not denyin’ that Alex 
M’Gillivray would rather die than make peace wi’ ye or any 
other Americans, on account o’ the fearful wrong was done by 
some Americans to his father long since. His father was red- 
haired like me an’ was named Lachlan; an’ that’s why White 
Alex loves me. An’ I won’t deny, neither, that the man’s set 
such a spell on me my own heart’s fair tied to him. I’ve spent 
hours in tryin’ to figure out Alex M’Gillivray, Jim; an’ all I can 
make o’ him is that he’s a wonderfu’ fine man gone mad 
through hatin’ an’ broodin’ coz o’ his father he loves so much.” 

“Why do you think he’s not playing some trick this time?” 

“Coz o’ Oomy.” He looked about hastily. In the first 
thrill of greeting his old friends he had momentarily forgotten 
the Turtle-god. There was no sign of him. Wewoca plucked 
his sleeve. 

“Where is Mighty Turtle-god?” he whispered. ‘‘ Where is 
Most Sacred-Mule?” 

“OQomy? What’s that?” Robertson queried with a 
puzzled look. 

““Oomy’s a turtle. We saw Susanna trot in here wi’ him. 
Susanna’s a mule,” Lachlan explained, “an’ the Creeks think 
Oomy’s a god an’ they forced Alex to make peace so as to get 
him back.” He grinned. ‘“‘Ye see, Oomy an’ Susannah’s 
Gypsy John’s property an’ his verra dear friends. An’ when 
I come back from New Orleans wi’ Alex, he got the Spanish 





Man, Miré, that’s a gov’nor down there, 
to give me Gypsy an’ Oomy an’ Susanna, 
coz we’d all got to be such grand friends 
together.” 

“That’s a queer tale, lad,’ Robertson 
said, smiling. ‘But I know it’s true if 
you tell it. When we saw a big mule with 
a basket on its back coming towards the 
fort we let it in. A mule is a valuable 
beast. Then we spied the turtle in the 
bottom of the basket and some one called 
out ‘There’s a plate of soup for every 
man in Nashville?’ And some of them 
started to take the turtle out of the 
basket. But they didn’t get far with it. 
That mule is the fiercest critter on four 
legs I ever saw! She crippled more men 
inside of fifteen minutes than all the 
Creek braves did in four hours or more. 
Then she went off with your Oomy across 
the yard somewhere, and we let her go. 
None of us felt any ambition to interfere 
with her nor to ask her any questions.” 
“Ay, she would.” Lachlan nodded solemnly. ‘Susanna’s 
got heels like hammers an’ teeth like a bear-trap. An’ she’s 
not over friendly wi’ strangers’ at the best o’ times. But 
Gypsy John can manage her.” 


5 rer had already started off in search of his pets. The 
tinkle of Susanna’s bell led him speedily to a group of 
cabins which—to the terror of the women inside—the mule 
was investigating to discover which of them was Gypsy 
John’s. For years it had been Susanna’s custom to wander 
up from field, or bayou brink, a half dozen times a day to a 
cabin, just like these, where she had always found Gypsy 
John. She was inquiring for John now when she thrust her 
enormous head and ungainly shoulders into the Nashville 
cabins, one after another, and scared the occupants half to 
death. They screamed at her and threw things at her and she 
withdrew, with her back humped and her heavy lips drawn 
away from her huge teeth, in a snarl that even a crocodile 
might envy. Sometimes as she swung round, she gave the 
cabin door—that was instantly banged to and bolted behind 
her—a kick that splintered it. She had just picked up a pail 
outside one doorway and sent it hurtling through a window 
opposite, whén her master and bosom friend came up with her. 
He spoke to her soothingly. She stared at him suspiciously 
out of sullen angry eyes for a few moments. Then her very 
long ears, which had been lying almost flat on the back of her 
neck, gradually rose again to their normal position, saluting the 
sky. Her spine straightened in a series of spasmodic quivers, 
her tail drooped, her teeth receded and she emitted a gentle 
almost plaintive “‘hee-haw” ending, as she nosed into his 
shoulder, in a little whinny of contentment. Gypsy rubbed 
her nose and fondled her ears for a minute and then looked 
into the basket. He could see only a big round shell. Oomy 
was asleep under his hat. But then Oomy so seldom allowed 
any commotion that went on around him to disturb him. He 
was not of a nervous temperament. 

He was awake, however, when John once again joined the 
group near the gate—with Susanna’s head hanging over his 
shoulder and her heavy front hoofs just an inch or two behind 
his heels. Assisted by Lachlan and Wewoca, Gypsy John lifted 
Oomy out of the basket and set him on the ground to be ob- 
served and marveled at by the assembled warriors of Nashville. 

““Oomy, ye’ve had a grand history. If ye could only write 
a book about it!’ Lachlan said, laughingly. “‘ First ye were 
but a turtle in a swamp o’ Venezuela. Next ye were a citizen 
o’ Louisiana wi’ a private secretary. An’ then ye were a god in 
Georgia an’ Alabama. An’ now to-day ye nearly became a soup. 
I never knew a man that had had adventure to match ye!” 

During the roar of laughter that followed this remark, 
Oomy gently scratched Susanna’s leg with his beak and then 
ambled off to a spot nearby where the castaway thighbone of 
a boiled deer was attracting the flies. 

“One thing I like so much about Oomy,” Gypsy John said 
“he all time keep so calm. Now, me, I am verree excitable. 
Susanna, also, she verree excitable—more so as me. But 
Oomy, no.” 

“Ye see, Jim,”’ Lachlan said, “The Creeks have to get Oomy 
back coz they’ve made a god o’ him. An’ that’s why White 
Alex sent me to make peace. If ye’ll write a treaty on paper, 
Jim, I'll take it to Alex an’ he'll sign it. An’ then I'll bring 
it back to ye.” 
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“ And we'll keep you safe with us,” said Robertson. “Your 
father’s on the way now from Sevier’s place. He’s been 
grieving for you.” 

The boy’s face clouded. 

“I’m wantin’ to see Ross Douglas again, terrible bad, Jim. 
But I can’t stay here. I gave my word to White Alex that I’d 
go back tohim. An’ my word’s my word. He’s trustin’ me.” 


HERE was a storm of protest from the Nashville men at 

this idea. Some of them said that no man need keep a 
promise made to a red-handed fiend and an outlaw like M’Gill- 
ivray. Others tried to impress on the boy that he was in 
continual danger of his life in the Creek country; and that a 
treacherous devil like White Alex might turn on him at any 
minute. 

“Maybe all ye say is true,” Lachlan answered gravely, 
“But I have to do the thing that seems right to mysel.’ I 
never yet broke my word to a man; nor did Ross Douglas. 
We’re no liars, Ross an’ me. An’ I couldn’t do any bad thing 
to the White Leader. For I’ve loved the man from the first 
look at him; though I’m not denyin’ he’s a dangerous one, 
But I’ve no fear o’ him for mysel’. An’ I’ve a hope in me yet, 
that Ill save him from his madness an’ make him stop from 
warrin.’ Ye’ll have to let me go back, Jim. I’ve got to go.” 

Robertson regarded Lachlan with a very serious expression 
for a short while before he replied. 

“You know, lad, I’m never one to tell any man to break 
his word. I am sorry that matters stand as they do. But I 
won’t say anything more to influence you.” 

“Wait till Ross gets here,” said another man. “He'll 
have something to say about this!” 

“‘He’ll never tell me to break my word,” said Lachlan. 

The shadows of evening were beginning to smudge out the 
last colors of sunset when Lachlan, with the inevitable Barking 
Water at his heels, set out for the Creek camp in the woods with 
the treaty. At his suggestion Robertson had written in these 
words: 

“*A peace forever is between the Four Nations of the Creeks 
and the White Men of Nashville and their friends, the White 
Men in eastern Tennessee, because Oomy, the mighty Turtle- 
god of the Creek Nations has led the Creek warriors to Nash- 
ville in order to make this peace forever; while grasses grow 
and rivers flow and sun and moon.endure.” This last phrase 
was a common one employed in many treaties with the Indians, 
and had been learned from them by the white men. 

As M’Gillivray read it the bitter gloom of his face was 
briefly lightened, if one could call it that, by a sardonic smile. 

“The mighty Turtle-god!”” he repeated softly. ‘Mister 
god, Oomy, has ruined my campaign and robbed me of my 
vengeance. If Miré had dished him up with mushrooms a 
year ago, he would have saved me a bitter disappointment.” 


HE warriors crowded around to watch the White Leader 

affix his signature to the two copies of the important 
document; then six of them, representing six large towns, 
made their marks on the paper and M’Gillivray wrote 
their names opposite the marks. Where one man, for in- 
stance, drew crudely a bear in action, M’Gillivray wrote 
the name, which was Running Bear. The braves had already 
elected Running Bear as War Leader in the place of the slain 
Tustunnuc. 

“Ts the Turtle-god no longer angry?” they asked Lachlan. 

“He is no longer angry. He has found flies and is con- 
tented,” Wewoca answered before Lachlan could speak. 

** And how is Most-Sacred-Mule?”’ 

“At first Most-Sacred-Mule felt no friendship for the white 
men. She kicked them, even as she has kicked Creeks. But 
Gyllipy Jaw immediately made her also very contented.” 

“H’m. H’m,” they nodded. ‘“Gyllipy Jaw is a most 
powerful Medicine Priest. He is better even than our Rain- 
Maker, old Netocho.” 

“They will not return for several days but will remain in the 
fort with the white men. Because Most-Sacred-Mule has 
found there a small house which is made for holy animals. It 
has hay init. She will stay there till she has eaten much and 
slept much. Then she will take the Turtle-god in the basket 
and return with us to our towns. So she has said to Gyllipy 
Jaw.” 

This was Barking Water’s way of telling the braves that 
Gypsy John had put Susanna in a stall in Robertson’s stable 
and had asserted most positively that he would not take her on 
trail again until she had thoroughly recovered from her fatigue 
and, consequently, had attained a sweeter state of temper. 

“How long will that be?” M’Gillivray asked. 
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“John said, about a week,” Lachlan answered. The gloom 
deepened on-White Alex’s face. 

“You know we cannot wait here a week,” he said. “We 
have no food. And we cannot hunt in this neighborhood 
because if our hunters and the Nashville hunters meet in the 
forest they will kill one another.” 

Lachlan nodded. 

“Ye'll have to go back wi’out me, White Alex. 
know I’ll come after ye, because I’ve promised ye.” 

For some moments M’Gillivray was silent, his face dark with 
doubt and pain. Then he said, “One week before you leave, 
and a week perhaps on trail. It will seem a long time to me 
before I see you again.” 

“But ye will see me again, White Alex!” Their hands 
clasped once, firmly. Then Lachlan and Barking Water 
hastened back to the fort. An hour later, the rising moon saw 
M’Gillivray and his Creeks on the homeward march. 

While Lachlan and Barking Water were with the Creeks, 
the men of Nashville, inspired by Kasper Mansker, discussed 
the advisability of holding the boy where he belonged, among 
his own people. They said that it was honest and courageous 
of Lachlan to be so determined to keep his word at all costs, 
but that no question of honor was involved in dealing with 
M’Gillivray who never kept a promise made to a white man. 
Alex, they said, had made peace before and then broken his 
pact as soon as he saw a good opportunity. No; there could 
be no question of fair dealing with Alexander M’Gillivray. 
Then, too, there was always the danger to the boy himself. 
A fiend like White Alex might turn on him and kill him at any 
minute for no reason at all. 

“Boys,” said Robertson, “I believe with you that it is 
madness for the lad to go back to that bloody devil, M’Gill- 
ivray. But, if you prevent him, you'll have Alex and his 
Creeks to deal with. They'll come down on us again.” 

“They'll come any way” a man 
answered. “You know M’Gillivray won’t 
keep the peace no matter what he 
promises!” 

Robertson nodded. 

“T’ll take no part in it,” he said, “but 
I won’t stop you from keeping Lachlan if 
you can do it.” 

“Tf!” Mansker echoed. ‘Of course 
ve can do idt! Lachlan’s a smardt poy, 
but ropes can tie him yust der same like 
stupid fellers!”’ 

“Tt’s the ruin of any boy to live with 
Indians,” another man_ remarked. 
“There’s no good in any redskin that I 
ever saw. You can’t trust one of them. 
Some of you think Blue Arrow’s all right. 
I don’t. Why? Because he’s an Indian. 
That’s why. And it’s a good enough 
reason for any frontiersman.” 


But ye 


HERE was general agreement with 

this sentiment. To the men of the 
frontier, with few exceptions, the only 
good Indian was a dead Indian. Con- 
vinced, as the Nashville men were, that 
M’Gillivray had no intention of keep- 
ing the peace; and hating him and all 
Creeks with abundant reason, they felt 
that they were doing the right thing 
in planning to prevent Lachlan from 
returning to White Alex by any means 
of trickery or force that might be neces- 
sary. 

When Lachlan came back, Blue Arrow 
drew him aside. 

“‘T think these men will not let you go 
back with us and with the Turtle-god. 
I have heard them talking. I could not 
understand much that they said but I am 
sure they mean to keep you here.” 

“Oh no,”’ Lachlan answered, “‘ Because 
I have told them why I must return to 
White Alex. If they try to prevent me I 
will tell them again.” 

Blue Arrow regarded him seriously. 
“T have watched their faces and listened 
to their voices. I think they will not 
ask you any more; but they will keep 
you.” 

“T see,’ Lachlan answered. He frowned 
thoughtfully. It seemed that he was in a 
difficult situation. Still, he readily prom- 
ised himself to get out of it! Presently, 
he was seated at Robertson’s table with 
Jim and old Kasper, filling their ears with 
his startling reports of General James 
Wilkinson and his agents, Nolan and 
Powers. So outrageous did his story 
seem, that they thought he must have 
made some absurd mistake, if indeed he 
had not dreamed the whole thing! He 
did not understand Spanish or French, 
they reminded him; so that he could 
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easily have been mistaken as to what Wilkinson, Miré and 
M’Gillivray were talking about. And, as to what M’Gillivray 
himself had told him—well, was there a decent white man in 
Tennessee who would take Alexander M’Gillivray’s word about 
anything? 

“Ve don’t understand White Alex,” the boy asserted and 
re-asserted stubbornly. ‘‘He’s lied to ye because he hates ye. 
But he’s told me the truth coz he loves me. An’, if there’s no 
truth in it, why was Powers tryin’ to kill me that night? 
Alex confessed to me that Miré an’ Number Thirteen—that’s 
Wilkinson—was tryin’ to get him to consent to it; for, they 
said, I’d run away to Nashville an’ tell all their secrets. They 
was scared to death, Jim, for fear I’d tell ye just what I am 
tellin’ ye!” 

“Dere’s poindts aboudt dis beesness, Jim,” said Kasper, 
“Dot looks badt for Vilkinsohn. He could be friendts mit 
Miré all right if der President sendt him dere on some special 
beesness. But for vy is he friendts mit Alex M’Gillivray? 
Und here’s anoder t’ing. Ain’t ve been sayin’ dot Alex vos 
mixed up mit Miré and got all his powder from der Spanish 
Man? If dis tale of Lachlan’s is all nonsense, vy vos dose 
dree mens togedder in New Orleans? Dot looks badt! Vilkin- 
sohn could be dere on a mission to talk mit der Spanish Man: 
but by vos Alex M’Gillivray dere too?” 

“‘ An’ why did Number Thirteen set Powers on to kill me?” 
Lachlan persisted. 

“T admit that this matter of Powers is hard to explain,” 
Robertson said. ‘But it is harder for me to believe that 
General Wilkinson has a Number—Thirteen, you say?—on 
the list of Spanish agents and is taking pay to betray his own 
country. But I'll write to John Sevier about it and tell him all 
you say, Lachlan. And I’ll suggest to him that he write to 
Isaac Shelby in Kentucky. Shelby may be able to find out if 
there is anything queer about Wilkinson’s activities in Ken- 





Under Barking Water’s weight it had given way sending him catapulling down hill 
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tucky. They will have to go about it very carefully; and we 
ourselves must not talk about this thing to the other men. It 
is too serious. Such charges can’t be made lightly against a 
man in General Wilkinson’s position. Certainly not on the 
word of a scoundrel like Alexander M’Gillivray.” And, with 
that, Lachlan had to be content. 


HE stamp of hoofs and the noise of greetings in the 

courtyard sent Robertson, Mansker and Lachlan running 
outdoors. Under the torches, which were quickly brought, a 
group of travelers took shape, their figures etched partly in 
black and partly in red glare; with silver touches of the moon 
playing here and there through the shadow, on a white horse’s 
mane, more dimly on a rifle barrel. 

Ross Douglass led the party. He was accompanied by a 
young man, his nephew, named Andy MacPhail, or Silent 
Scot, a famous scout of eastern Tennessee, and by Andy’s 
best friend Tuleko, a Delaware Indian, who was better known 
in old Watauga as Runner-on-the-Wind. There were also 
two boys who were Silent Scot’s youngest brothers: the notable 
MacPhail Twins, Rob and Roy, whom John Sevier had nick- 
named the “Scalpin’: Scot”” when they were four years old 
because they were naturally such fighters. They were sturdy 
manly lads with fiery red hair, aggressive chins and warlike 
blue-gray eyes. 

A couple of men of Ross’s own age, experienced pack train 
men who had spent their lives in the Indian trade, were also of 
the party which Ross had led to Nashville with a consignment 
of powder for the defence of Western Tennessee. At first 
Lachlan had no eyes for his cousins. He and Ross had too 
much to say to each other. He related his adventures at such 
a pace that his father protested, saying, ‘‘ My ears canna’ work 
at the speed o’ yer tongue!” But at last he had found 
some one who did believe his story. Ross knew his son 
thoroughly. He knew that Lachlan 
was of a serious and practical turn of 
mind, not at all prone to colorful 
imaginings. He might be mistaken, of 
course, as any careful man might be. 
But Ross thought he wasn’t. 

“Ye don’t speak Spanish, as Jim says. 
An’ so ye couldn’t get hold*o’ the words 
o’ it all,” he mused. ‘When first I went 
tradin’ wi’ the Chickasaws, I didna’ know 
a word o’ what they said to one another. 
But there’s other ways o’ tellin’ what’s 
goin’ on in their minds when they’re 
talkin’. A man’s got eyes an’ brains as 
much as ears. Ill tell John Sevier what 
I think; an’ Jim, too.” 

‘An’ ye see, Ross, that I’ve got to go 
back to Alex, don’t ye?” 

Ross sighed heavily. 

“Ay, ye’ve got to go. Ye’ve gi’en yer 
word. An’ we must think o’ others an’ 
not tempt White Alex wi’ a broken 
promise to set his Creeks loose again to 
massacre every settlement they can reach 
an’ murder every party o’ white hunters 
out i’ the woods, an’ a’ the traders on the 
trail.” 


ATER they held another family 
conference on the subject, with the 
three MacPhail cousins assisting. Andy 
said it was a pity they had no money or 
they might buy Lachlan’s freedom; since 
M’Gillivray was said to love money. The 
twins turned sharply and looked at each 
other. 

“Old Tom’s gold!” they exclaimed 
together. 

““What’s that?” Lachlan asked. They 
proceeded to tell him of the sack of gold 
which an ex-pirate named Tom Shark, or 
One-eyed Shark, had hidden in his dug- 
out in the mountains behind Watauga; 
and how a bad man called Jimmy Breed 
had stolen it and run off to the Chick- 
amaugans with it; and how Tuleko had 
seen the Chickamaugan Chief, Dragging 
Canoe, steal off in the dark to bury it. 
They said that they had had started out 
on two hunts for its hiding place; but had 
been forced to turn back. They would 
surely have found it before now, if the 
Indians had not been on the’ warpath so 
much these last few years. It had not 
been safe to go out looking for gold! 

“We'll go an’ dig up Old Tom’s gold, 
Roy,” said Rob, “ An’ buy Lachlan from 
the White Leader!” 

“Ay, we'll go tomorrer,” said Roy. It 
was settled. When Rob Roy said they 
were going to do something, they did it! 
Lachlan did not think that M’Gillivray 
would surrender him for money; but he 


did not say so. There was something 
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between him and White Alex which no one else, none but 
they two, could understand. It was of no use to try to 
explain it to other people. The twins’ plan, however, 
offered him the very opportunity he needed; which was to 
slip out of the hands of the Nashville men and keep his word 
to M’Gillivray. 

“T’ll go wi’ ye,” he said. “An fetch the gold back here; an’ 
then get Blue Arrow an’ Oomy an’ the others and go on down 
to the Creeks.” So it was decided that, the next night, he 
would make the trip with the MacPhails and Tuleko. They 
would spend three days searching the limited space on the 
rim of the ravine, where Tuleko had seen Dragging Canoe dis- 
appear with the gold, then they would return, with it or with- 
out it. They thought, with it! Lachlan whispered to Blue 
\rrow later that night as they rolled in their blankets: 

“On the seventh day you and Gypsy John and Barking 
Water start for White Alex’s town. You tell Jim that you 
can’t wait any longer for me, because the Creeks will be angry 
if their Turtle-god does not come home and will start to war 
again, thinking the white men have broken faith with them. 
They will let you go, because they will think it much easier to 
keep me if you are already gone when I return. But I will 
meet you on the trail. I will not come back here at all.” 

“That is a good plan,” Blue Arrow agreed. “But it is 
dangerous for you to be on the trail alone perhaps for several 
days before we meet.” 

“That can’t be helped,”’ said Lachlan, and went to sleep. 


HE next night, he was on the march with the pack train, 

his cousins, Tuleko and Ross 
Douglas. Ross was carrying a letter 
from James Robertson to John Sevier 
embodying certain “‘curiotis rumors” 
about General James Wilkinson. A 
few evenings later a lone white hunter 
came into Nashville. He said his 
name was Tom Flynn, that he had 
started in a boat down the Ohio with 
a companion and a pack of goods for 
trade with the Indians, that the boat 
had capsized near the mouth of the 
Cumberland and that his goods had 
been lost and his partner drowned. 
He had managed to save his rifle, he 
said, and had made his way on foot 
along the bank of the Cumberland to 
Nashville. 

He was telling his hard luck story to Robertson in the yard 
of the fort when Barking Water crossed it, behind him, with a 
pail of water for Susanna. Wewoca almost dropped the pail. 
His eyes rolled and his mouth opened. He hastened into the 
stable where Gypsy John and Blue Arrow were sitting, idly 
watching Most-Sacred-Mule as she munched in her stall and 
tossed the flies from her tail to the Turtle-god. 

“Look!” he panted. ‘‘See who has come!’’ He was speak- 
ing in Creek to Blue Arrow. ‘But do not show yourself!” 
Blue Arrow followed by Gypsy John, slipped out and peered 
round the corner of the stable. John did not fully understand 
what !Wewoca said, but he sensed the need for stealth. Both 
of them also recognized the newcomer at once. They knew 
Philip Nolan quite well! They crept back into the stable and 
held a conference. 

After Nolan had started from New Orleans for Pensacola, 
Wilkinson had learned that Spain bad decided to concede to 
America the right .of navigation on the Mississippi. Her 
troubles at home and in South America were increasing and 
she could not keep on with her tricky game in the United 
States. This change of policy would affect Wilkinson very 
directly—chiefly through his purse. He had dispatched a boat 
after Nolan with orders to return to New Orleans. Nolan had 
arrived a week or more after M’Gillivray and Lachlan had left. 
Then he and Wilkinson had started up the Mississippi. On 
the bank, one morning, as they breakfasted, they had been 
visited by the same party of Choctaw hunters which M’Gilli- 
vray and his Creeks had met in the war march on Nashville. 

From these hunters, of course, Wilkinson had learned that 
Powers had not appeared in their country with the ammuni- 
tion; also, that there had been no great war alliance of their 
tribe with the Creeks, and that M’Gillivray had proceeded to 
attack Nashville with only his own warriors. What had be- 
come of Powers? Had Lachlan escaped to Nashville to tell 
tales of Wilkinson? The Choctaws had said that they had 
seen him with Alex. Here were mighty schemes gone hope- 
lessly awry! And that was why Nolan was in Nashville—to 
find out whatever he could. The Nashville men were ready 
enough to tell all their news to this agreeable stranger. They 
had no reason to suspect him. While they fed him they in- 
formed him of the recent Creek raid. They told him, amid wild 
guffaws, all about the Turtle-god’s treaty; and about Lachlan 
Douglas, who had just gone to old Watauga with his father’s 
pack-train but would return soon to Nashville. 

As Robertson and Kasper Mansker were the only men who 
had heard Lachlan speak of Wilkinson, that name was not 
mentioned. Nolan, professing interest in the story of the 
boy who had lived among the Creeks, craftily asked such 
questions as must surely have brought out Wilkinson’s name 
¥ the boy:had told them that he had seen Number Thirteen 
in New Orleans. 


He was convinced presently that Lachlan had not told. 
Why? That bothered him for a while. It was not like a boy 
to keep that stupendous fact hidden! 

After some pondering Nolan believed that he had reasoned 
it out correctly. An older head at work; that was why. The 
boy had probably told only his father, at first. His father was 
going to Eastern Tennessee where John Sevier was Governor 
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of the State of Franklin. Sevier was a very old friend of 
Shelby’s; and Sevier would send the information about Wilkin- 
son to Shelby in Number Thirteen’s own home territory, Ken- 
tucky. Nashville could do nothing to embarrass Wilkinson, but 
Sevier and Shelby could go a great deal! Yes, he mused, that 
was undoubtedly the way of it. The boy’s father, Ross 
Douglas, had seen that the wiser thing was to say nothing in 
Nashville but to go straight to John Sevier with it. 


ELL, in that case, Philip Nolan’s work was clear before 

him. He had to overtake that caravan and kill Lachlan 
Douglas; so that Lachlan would never tell his story to John Se- 
vier. He would do away with both Douglases if he could; but, 
if Ross escaped, after all he could only say that his son had told 
him this or that. But the boy could describe Miro, his garden 
and house, tell exactly what Wilkinson looked like, imitate 
his walk and his manner of speech, and, by a score of such 
details, convince Sevier that his story was true. Sevier might 
even send Lachlan to Shelby. In the end, the boy might face 
Wilkinson in Louisville, denounce him, and inspire an investi- 
gation which could result in ruin, absolute ruin, for Philip 
Nolan as well as for James Wilkinson. 

While these unpleasant conjectures were occupying the 
bogus Mr. Tom Flynn, the dangers of Lachlan Douglas were 
being reviewed from another angle by the group of three in 
the stable. The upshot of their conference was that Wewoca 
would speed after the pack-train and tell Lachlan of Nolan’s 
arrival. Lachlan would know what to do. Blue Arrow could 
not go; because he must guide Gypsy John, Oomy and Susan- 
na back to the Creek towns. It was a long journey to the 
Creek country and Wewoca might get lost if he attempted it 
since he had never been over the trail before the recent raid. 
The trading trail to Watauga, on the contrary, was well 
marked and he would also have the traces of the MacPhail 
caravan to guide him; the charred campfires, fresh hoof 
marks, and so on. Before Nolan had been in Nashville two 
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hours, Wewoca was on his way. Nobody saw him go. He slid 
along the roofs of cabins to the edge of the palisade, rolled 
over the back wall and sprinted off through the forest. The 
next day Nolan also set out for Watauga well supplied with 
ammunition given him by the men of Nashville. 


OW, the truth is that Barking Water was not cast in heroic 
mold. Barking Water had had very little scouting ex- 
perience, and, furthermore, he was afraid of the dark, of being 
alone, and of ghosts both by day and night. It was not courage 
but devotion to his friend, Laklan Chate, which sent him forth 
to risk, as he believed, all the perils of Nature, of man, beasts, 
fishes, birds, and disembodied spirits. 

“‘Tf I meet a ghost how shall I act toward it?” he mused. 
“Shall I treat it very scornfully; or shall I speak to it with 
great politeness? Laklan Chate is always polite and men 
think well of him for it. I wish I had asked him if he always 
speaks with the same politeness to spirits. Perhaps the ghost 
will run from me in fear; because my face is so nearly black and 
not like other faces which it has seen on this trail. Yes, no 
doubt! How fortunate it is for me that I so greatly resemble 
my black fierce father!” 

Meanwhile the pack train had pitched camp on the brow 
of the ravine where Dragging Canoe had hidden the gold. 
Once again Runner-on-the-Wind climbed the tree from which 
he had watched Dragging Canoe scale the opposite cliff that 
night. His sharp eyes recognized the very spot where the chief 
had disappeared. He descended and led the other men across 
the ravine and over the rim at the place which he had 
marked from his tree. Then he 
began to hunt for some sign which 
Dragging Canoe must have left to 
indicate the buried gold. It had been 
dark when he buried it, therefore 
he would leave something, a cleft in a 
tree trunk, a stone lying at a certain 
angle to the place—something to show 
it to him when he returned in the 
daylight, so that the presence of trees, 
mounds, bushes, which he had not 
seen in the dark, could not utterly 
confuse him. And, because it had 
been night-time, the sign would be 
very close to the buried treasure. So 
Tuleko said; and Silent Scot agzeed 
with him. The twins heard but said 
nothing; they were already hunting. 
It was they who had found the gold the first time when 
it was hidden in Jimmy Breed’s cabin; they expected to 
find it now. And they did. Together they came on two 
stones, a large one and a smaller one, lying end to end. 
They felt sure that these stones had been deliberately placed 
in that position. Two feet away, a tree grew, with young 
brush hiding its lower trunk. 

“Rob, yon brush wasna’ born when he hided the gold!” 

“Roy, ye’re right!” 

In a trice they were tearing the young growth up by the 
roots. Andy, Tuleko and Lachlan helped them, while the 
older men looked on interestedly. Presently Lachlan’s knife 
struck metal. A few moments later the pirate hoard of Old 
Adm’r'l Shark lay uncovered to their view. The twins rose, 
looked each other proudly in the eyes, and shook hands. 

‘Well done, Rob!” said Roy. F 

“The same to ye, Roy!” said Rob. 

The best plan, Andy thought, was to take the gold to Sevier. 
He would count it and bank it, and then write to M’Gillivray 
offering it as a ransom for Lachlan. Ross agreed to this. 
After a good meal, by way of celebration, Ross and Lachlan 
said farewell. It was not an easy parting for father and son; 
but they were both convinced that Lachlan must keep his 
word to M’Gillivray, not only for his own honor’s sake but for 
the sake of all the white settlers within reach of Creek toma- 
hawks. 

Some days later, as dawn broke, Lachlan looked down from 
the rocks upon the spot where he had first met Alexander 
M’Gillivray. He clambered down swiftly, possessed by the 
strange fancy that he would eat the first breakfast on his home- 
ward march to Alex at the foot of the same tree where Alex 
had once lighted the fires to burn him. He was looking about 
him, lazily, after a hearty meal, and thinking that the many 
earth-holes and rock crevices in the high irregular cliff would 
make good ambushes in time of war, when a bullet hit a tree 
about five yards to the left of him. He plunged into a clump of 
brush and squatted there with his rifle ready. The shot had 
come from somewhere on the cliff. He could not make out the 
exact spot. He crouched still, listening. Who had fired at 
him, and why? 

““Whoever he is, he’s a terrible poor shot to miss me at less 
than a hundred yards,”’ he thought cheerfully. 

It would have surprised him not a little if he had known that 
the bullet had come from the rifle of his devoted friend, Bark- 
ing Water! 

Two hours earlier Wewoca, on taking the trail after a brief 
sleep, had sighted Nolan on the crest of another hill behind 
him. Since he could not dip over the brow of his own hill 
without being seen, he went into hiding and let Nolan pass 
him. Then, shaking in every limb, he crept after him. For a 

(Continued on page 51) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Danny Goes to School 


By Charles F. Robb 
Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand 





SLEEPY-EYED, red-haired boy suddenly 
sat up in bed. He rubbed his eyes, then 
rolled over and dropped back for more 
sleep. 

His efforts, however, were of no use as the far- 
reaching tones of revei'!le again brought him to his 
senses. 

Before he realized it he was singing to himself, 
keeping time with the bugler—‘“‘I can’t get ’em up; 
I can’t get ’em up; I can’t get ’em up in the 
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red hair could possibly be of any assistance as a detective. But Danny, red hair and all, 
is one of the sharpest men—he is but a boy in ycars—we have. And heis doing a man’s life. Although it was hard for them and terrible 
work every day.” —THE Epitors. 


guilt. For a time it looked bad for him, but fortu- 
nately there were certain details concerning the 
thefts that threw doubt on Colsum’s guilt. There- 
fore, he was not asked to leave the school. 
“‘Colsum’s parents believed in their son’s honesty 
and felt that should they withdraw him from the 
school he would be under a cloud for the rest of his 


for the boy they asked him to remain for the 
remainder of the term in hope that eventually 





morning.” 

Still humming to himself, “The Corporal’s worse than the 
Sergeant; the Sergeant’s worse than ’em all; I can’t get ’em 
up—at all,” the boy jumped into his uniform and hastily 
joined a group of other boys waiting on the parade ground for 
the morning setting-up exercises. 

It was a jolly group of bright-eyed, healthy boys who dashed 
to their quarters to prepare for ‘“‘mess.” 

The liveliest of the group was the red-haired boy. With a 
shove here, a push there and a joyous shout, he ducked into 
his room to avoid a shower of towels. 

Danny was as happy as he had ever hoped to be. His father 
and mother had worked hard to give him a fair education, but 
attending a military school for boys was more than Danny 
had ever dared to dream of. 

Still here he was, one of several hundred boys attending a 
well known western military school. 

His days at school had been full of pleasure, thrills and hard 
work. But he hadn’t overlooked the purpose of his attendance 
at the school. 

It was still a mystery to him why any one would have to be 
watched in such a place as the Custer Military School. 

It seemed to Danny as if it was just yesterday that the “Gov- 
emor” had sent for him. Yet three weeks had gone by. 


As he had entered the"office he found an elderly man and 
woman with the “Governor.” 

“Did you call me, sir?” Danny asked. 

Without answering Danny the “Governor” turned to the 
couple and remarked: 

“Mrs. Colsum, this is the young man I refer to.” 
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“So thisis Danny? My boy, I am very glad to know you.” 

There was something in thé woman’s voice that made Danny 
know that she really meant what she said and he was glad she 
liked him. 

Before the ““Governor’’ could say anything Danny caught a 
quick glance out of the corner of his eyes and saw the elderly 
man give a nod of approval. 

“That’s all, son,”’ the ““Governor’’ concluded. 

As Danny turned to leave the room he heard the woman 
ask a question. 

“Just a minute, Danny,” the “Governor” called. “What 
year were you in high school when you had to leave?” 

“T finished my freshman year. Since that time I have been 
going to night school,’”’ Danny answered. 


EFORE Danny could gather his wits the “Governor” 
pointed to a chair and briefly explained the case. 

“You have just met two splendid people. They have a son 
attending the Custer Military School in Los Angeles. He is 
just starting in his second year at the school. Last year a 
very unfortunate incident occurred, which has caused him 
considerable trouble and his parents a great deal of worry. 
It seems there was a series of petty thefts from the rooms of 
other cadets and the police were unable to find the thief. Just 
as they were about to give up their investigation they received 
an anonymous letter in which they were directed to Cadet 
Colsum’s room and told that some of the stolen articles could 
be found hidden there. A search of his room produced some 
of the less valuable stolen articles. Colsum, of coyrse, denied 





He saw him enter the room and place something on the table 


the wrong would be righted. 

“They have made up their minds that they will not let 
the matter drop and have asked us to send you to the school 
as a cadet, so that you can watch Colsum without his 
knowledge, in hope you may find some one who is stealing 
the things and throwing suspicion on him.” 

Danny was an attentive listener. 

“Do you think you can do it?” asked the “Governor.” 
“T mean do you think you can keep up with your studies? 
You know not a soul outside of ourselves and Colsum’s parents 
will know your real purpose at the school, and you will have 
to make good two ways—on the case and in your studies—or 
get out. If you fail in your studies the school authorities will 
dismiss you, and there goes the case.” 

“T'll try my best,” answered Danny. 

“We have wired the school to make reservations for you 
and you are to leave to-morrow morning. 

“Hal Colsum will be on the same train, and I want you 
to strike up an acquaintance with him, but not until you have 
left Kansas City. He will meet a friend there and you can 
pretend that you have just found that he was going to the 
same school. He is a fine boy and I am sure you two can hit 
it off together. e 

“Now go home and don’t let me see you again until you 
have your man.” 

There is nothing more musical to the ears of a growing, 
healthy boy than the sound of a dinner bell. 

Danny was brought out of his dreams by hearing ‘mess 
call.” With the tune of “Coffey, coffey, without any cream, 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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The rattler struck, 
but Jimmy was 
not there 
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T HAPPENED so suddenly that Jimmy Case 


didn’t even have time to think “Oh!” much AR. 


less say it. By the time he said “Oh!” he 
was hurtling through the air accompanied 
by a small avalanche of hillside. 

It happened this way. Jimmy had started out early that 
morning to hunt fattlesnakes—“ to have a rattling good time” 
—as he expressed it. His equipment consisted of a stout 
stick, about five feet long, terminating in two small forked 
branches, a length of strong cord on which was a small lasso- 
like loop, and a rather large glass jar which had a cover that 
was snapped into place and held there by means of a wire clip. 
Skirting around a large projecting ledge of clay and rock that 
topped a steep, smooth slope of bare ground which slid for 4 
hundred feet or so down to a fair-sized pool of considerable 
depth, Jimmy came to a spot where he found enough finger and 
toe holds to help him scale the perpendicular face of the ledge. 
“Back of the bluff should be a good place for rattlers,”’ figured 
Jimmy as he pulled himself up. He gained the top easily 
enough, that is in just getting his nose over the edge, when to 
his horror he saw not three feet away, and looking directly at 
him, a large rattler. The rattler struck, but Jimmy was not 
there. A large chunk of the bank had given away and gone 
with him. The rattler’s effort carried it to where the bank 
should have been, and it too went flying down hill. Pebbles, 
pebbles, rocks and dirt, more pebbles, more rocks, more dust 
and dirt and the rattlesnake and Jimmy and Jimmy’s shat- 
tered glass jar went helter-skelter in one mad-clattering 

rush down into the pool. 
<> When Jimmy arose to the 
surface he struck out for the 
far shore and gaining the bank 
he lay still for a few moments 
to get his wind and collect his 
senses. His wet clothes and the 
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warm sunshine brought him around quickly and he 

sat up and proceeded to divest himself of his wet 

clothes. He stayed there for a short time counting 

his cuts and bruises, and finding that he wasn’t very 

seriously damaged he looked around for a place to 
hide while his clothes were drying. A near-by field where the 
grass had been recently cut, and was still spread on the ground, 
offered him the opportunity for which he was looking. He 
gathered some of the fresh hay into two piles, on one of which 
he arranged his clothes and in the other of which he hid him- 
self. He had just got comfortably dry when he heard a pat- 
tering noise, and peeping out from under cover he was flabber- 
gasted to see a light but steady rainfall. ‘Not much good 
waiting to get my ‘duds’ dry this way,” he said as he hurried 
over to get the said “‘duds.”’ It was not at all comfortable get- 
ting into cold, clammy clothing, but it was the only thing left 
for Jimmy to do. About a mile or so away he saw a hay barn 
and decided that that was the nearest best place for drying 
operations. Arriving there, steaming like a locomotive, he 
clambered to the top of the hay and again took off his clothes 
hanging them on the beams up near the warm roof. He then 
burrowed away down in the hay, made himself comfortable 
and fell asleep... 


HE sound of voices awoke him. At first hé just heard 

muffled, indistinct words, but he was suddenly shocked into 
full possession of his senses when he heard, ‘‘ McGregor’s barn 
to-night, and remember one hundred and fifty dollars for each 
of us!” The person addressed did not say anything in reply 
but gave a sort of muttered grunt of assent. 

Jimmy lay petrified, not daring to move for fear 
of making a noise. The conspirators, like himself, 
had taken refuge from the rain, and he had acci- 
dentally overheard their plans. Hadn’t there been 
some minor robberies lately in the county and a small 
reward offered for the capture of the miscreants? After 

a short time, that seemed hours to Jimmy, he heard the de- 
parting footsteps of the guilty pair, and scrambling out of the 
hay and into his clothes he slid down to the ground to see if he 
could get a,glimpse of the men. It would not do to go out the 
end of the barn through which the robbers went for fear that 
they might see him, so he decided to leave by the way that he 
had entered and cut across a pasture to the highway where he 
would probably see the pair. His sprint across the field was 
brought to a sudden halt and his heart was up in his mouth 
at the same moment. Looking at him with lowered head and a 
decidedly threatening gleam in its small eyes was a large- 
sized bull! Jimmy turned around and tried to walk back un- 
concernedly toward the fence which he had crossed to get into 
the field. A snort and the sound of hoofs made him look 
quickly over his shoulder. Yes, the bull was coming for him! 
A wild dash for the fence on the part of Jimmy, and a thunder- 
ing charge on the part of the bull. The ferocious animal was 
about twenty yards behind when Jimmy crashed into the 
fence. For one heart-breaking second he lay against the tim- 
bers and then with extraordinary agility scrambled up and 
vaulted over the top, leaving part of his trousers on a nail to 
wave as if it were a taunting flag of defiance in the face of a 
baffled bull. The enraged bellows were not necessary to help 
Jimmy travel, for he thought that the bull would break 
through the fence in no time. He did not pause in his dash 
until he had crossed another fence and found himself in Mr. 
McGregor’s orghard. To get a safe view of his line of retreat 
he climbed up into an apple tree. He rested there awhile and 
the sight of ripening fruit made him feel hungry. He ate a 
couple of apples and made up his mind to descend, to find Mr. 


McGregor and to warn him of the plans made to rob him that 


night. He was just shifting his 
position to get down when he 
saw Mr. McGregor’s bulldog, 
followed by the owner carrying 
a shotgun and both were head- 
ing his way at a rapid pace. His 
voice failed him and his muscles 
were powerless. ‘Caught at 
last,” snarled Mr. McGregor, 
“now we know who has been 
stealing things around these 
parts!” at the same time point- 
ing his gun at the unfortunate 
Jimmy. “Come down here until 
I hand you over to the sheriff!” 


“But,” said Jimmy in a gulping-choking voice, “the robbers 
are coming to-night.” 

“Oh, they are, are they?” growled Mr. McGregor, “‘mebbe 
one of them is here right now. Shut up and come on down at 
once!” 

Keeping one eye on the threatening dog and the other on 
Mr. McGregor’s gun, Jimmy tremblingly came to the ground 
to be immediately seized by the collar by the angry orchard 
owner. “Jedgin by your clothes, or what’s left of them,” 
said Mr. McGregor, “‘you’ve been on some other job this 
morning.” Whatever Jimmy’s reply would have been was 
cut short by another “‘shut up!” from the farmer who con- 
tinued, “and you with such a decent, respectable father. 
Wait ’till he finds out who the thief is. You’ve got something 
coming to you, boy, besides what the sheriff and the jedge will 
hand you.” A lot of such remarks punctuated by growls from 
the dog was the music to which Jimmy marched, a captive. 
“Stay there until the sheriff comes,” said Mr. McGregor, as 
he roughly threw his prisoner into an outhouse, slamming the 
door and bolting it. ‘‘Watch him Snap, and see that he 
doesn’t get away,”’ said the farmer to his bulldog. With that 
he departed to hunt up the sheriff. Taking an apple wasn’t 
much, but to Mr. McGregor, who was a dried-up, snappy old 
tightwad, taking an apple was a very serious affair. 

Jimmy’s emotions were decidedly mixed—fear, rage, hope- 
lessness and desperation by turns taking possession of 
him. The latter feeling triumphing over the others, he 
determined to escape. He rapidly explored all corners of his 
prison, looking for a weak bit of boarding. His eyes lit on a 
rusty old axe-head, but without a handle, and without 
any weak boards, the axe-head wasn’t of much use. An idea 
came to him. The floor was of soft dirt, perhaps he could dig 
his way out. He set to work with a will, aided by the axe- 
head. Making as little noise as possible and scooping with 
his hands he started an excavation on the side of the outhouse 
opposite the door where the dog was on guard. His efforts 
were rewarded, and it was with a great sigh of relief that he once 
more saw daylight. A few more handfuls of dirt removed and 
Jimmy was out in the open. He was now in a sort of roadway 
which was bordered on the prison side by a high picket 
fence. He was safe from the dog. His first impulse was to 
run, but no, the criminals had to be captured and his 
reputation redeemed. He would stay around and see what 
he could do. 


CROSS the road he saw Mrs. Waring’s wash hanging out to 
dry and a vague idea told him that he must have a rope at 

all costs. But he migit be seen and captured once more. He 
dropped down suddenly in the shelter of a small bush as he 
heard a car approaching. The car passed and the owner 
apparently did not see him. What if he could bring the bush 
with him? An inspiration—he would disguise himself as a 
bush! Carefully and patiently he worked at the bush with 
the old axe-head, and by dint of much rubbing, cutting and 
bending he at last succeeded in freeing the bush from its roots. 
Another car passed; he held the bush in front of him- 
self and again squatted. Once more he escaped detection. 
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He pulled up a Jot of small sprouting shrubs and with the aid 
of his snake-hunting lasso tied the branches around his legs. 
He next tied the bush in front of himself and then realized 
that he needed another bush for his back. He spied one a 
little distance away and after another bit of work secured it and 
fastened it behind. He was now a camouflaged shrub. 

Down the road at the far end of the picket fence was the 
barn in which the robbers were to meet, and he must right 
away reconnoitre it. There was an open window through 
which he could climb, but he must go through feet 
first so that his disguise would not get entangled. 
He moved very slowly for fear of observing eyes, 
keeping to the bush-side of the road where he could 
squat at a moment’s notice. Three times 
he had to squat, each time being passed 
by unsuspectingly. At last he gained 
the barn and climbed through the win- 
dow. What was that? He had expected 
to step on solid ground but instead found 
himself standing knee deep in a tub of 
soft mushy mash! 

E CONSIDERABLY mussed up the 

calves’ breakfast food but after the Rete Are. 
morning’s adventures this was butasmall ~“ Zz 
matter. Getting out of the sticky stuff a¢ 
he surveyed the interior of the barn and 
found it rather crowded. Except for one 
spot there was not much room for a 
couple of people to stand or sit. On 
this spot was a large box and Jimmy fig- 
ured that this was where the robbers 
would plant themselves. He also figured 
that they would not stand but would more 
than likely sit on this box awaiting the 
dark hour when they would sally forth 
to rob Mr. McGregor. 

Directly over the box was a large 
beam bracing the roof. ‘‘Couldn’t be 
better,” said Jimmy smiling, and he 
seemed even more pleased when he 
noticed a knot-hole high up over the window. Moving the 
mash tub a little to one side he made his exit and once more 
had to be a slow-motion picture of a tree. ‘‘ Now to get the 
rope,” he muttered. 

Getting the rope wasn’t so easy, for he had to slowly take 
down, one by one, numerous articles of laundry. Fortunately 
for him he was partially surrounded by many small shrubs. 
“The very thing; say, but I’m in luck,” said Jimmy when he 
came to the pulley block. This he moved, screws and all, and 
gathering the forty-odd yards of clothes-line into a series of 
loops he started back for the barn. Again inside, he, for the 
time being, removed the upper part of his disguise and by the 
aid of a small ladder precariously planted on the box he was 
able to reach the beam. He found a few tools in the barn 
and soon had the pulley block screwed into place; through 
this he ran the rope. Coming down he made a large lasso 
loop which he spread on the ground all around the box. He 
brought the loop over to reach the junction of the wall and the 
floor where it would not be noticed in the dim evening light. 
He then put down a few small stakes to hold it lightly in 
place. He removed a hinge from a box and put it in his 
pocket. Next he calculated the part of the rope that would 
just be through the knot-hole when the lasso would be pulled 
up above the box. On this part of the line he made a knot. 
This done he placed the ladder by the wall and pushed the free 
end of the rope out through the hole. The next proceeding 
was rather risky, for he would have to do it without his dis- 
guise, but by good luck he succeeded. He got the ladder out 
through the window and climbing up on the outside he 
managed to screw the hinge just over the knot-hole. The 
hinge was arranged so as to run with the rope coming out, 
allowing the knot which was small enough to pass through, 
free passage. The return of the knot would of course be 
automatically checked by the falling hinge. The trap was 
set. 


NCE more he donned his disguise and taking the free 

end of the rope he brought it across the road, across 
a low fence and over toa tall tree. Up this tree he shinnied, 
and seated among the high branches he had nothing more to 
do but to wait. 

The first few hours of his wait passed uneventfully enough 
but at the end of this time his ears were pierced by loud 
shrieks from the direction of Mrs. Waring’s farm. ‘My 
clothes! my clothes! He’s stolen them! Where’s the sheriff? 
What’ll Ido? The robber’s around!” were some of the noises 
he heard. Two men appeared suddenly from nowhere and 
approached the frantic woman, making rapid signals to her. 
She, however, continued to shriek until the men were quite 
close to her. “Who could they be?” considered Jimmy, the 
distance and the light, or rather the lack of light, preventing 
him making out who they were. ‘“Shucks Smith and 
Dark Brown,” he finally concluded, calling to mind the two 
farm hands who worked on-Mrs. Waring’s farm. After a 
time he saw the woman and the two men pick up the various 
bits of wash which he, had left on the ground and then he 
saw them holding a sort of meeting. ‘I guess they are figuring 
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He moved very slowly for fear of 
observing eyes 


where the clothes-line has gone,”’ said Jimmy. “I hope they 
don’t find it,”’ he added. 

Still watching he saw one of the men start up along the 
road in the direction of the sheriff’s house. “‘ Not so bad,” 
commented Jimmy, “‘he’ll be needed around here soon.” His 
eyes followed the man, and before he faded out of sight 
Jimmy saw him meet another man. The latter man had a sort 
of rheumatic walk and he carried something in his hand 
that looked suspiciously like a shot-gun. “If it ain’t Mr. 
McGregor, may I never catch another rattlesnake,” 
said Jimmy. From his high perch he could see 
Mr. McGregor and the other man, who had evidently 
changed his mind about visiting the sheriff, come down 
the road in his direction. ‘The sheriff 
mustn’t be home,” thought Jimmy and 
then his thoughts took a sudden change. 
“‘Say!” he said more or less aloud, “‘per- 
haps Mr. McGregor thinks he doesn’t 
need the sheriff, and perhaps he’s getting 
Shucks Smith to help bring me to the 
county jail.” He held his breath and 
watched the two men as they came down 
the road to the outhouse where he was 
supposed to be a prisoner. He saw them 
enter a gate in the picket fence and saw 
the tops of their heads as they rounded the 
corner of the outhouse. “‘Now for trouble,” 
said Jimmy, as the two heads disappeared 
from view. 

The trouble that Jimmy expected from 
the outhouse direction was absolutely 
eclipsed from his mind by the sight of two 
more figures creeping from cover to cover 
inside of Mr McGregor’s grounds. The 
pair, whoever they were—undoubtedly 
the real robbers—were working their way 
toward Mr. McGregor’s barn. 

Jimmy’s heart beat one hundred seconds 
to the minute as he watched. Would 
Mr. McGregor and Shucks Smith dis- 
cover his absence and come out yelling 
and so scare away the thieves, or would he be able to catch 
them first. Mr. McGregor had seemingly not yet entered 
Jimmy’s late prison; probably he was making certain plans 
with Smith before entering. 

“Ah! there they go!” said Jimmy as he saw over the picket 
fence the tops of the hats of the two robbers entering the 
barn. “I'll count thirty,” he said, “and then I'll pull.” 
It was a tremendous effort on his part not to count the 
thirty too quickly, and to make sure he added ten more counts, 
then—putting alf he had into his pulling power he hauled 
in the slack. 

A YELL, two yells, many yells came from the barn about 

the same time that a yell,” two yells and many yells 
came from the outhouse. A shriek, two shrieks, many 
shrieks came from Mrs. Waring’s house. A bark, two barks 
and many barks came from the outhouse, and through the 
hole he had made came tearing the bulldog! Jimmy in the 
midst of all this turmoil waited to see if the knot 
would catch. It did. Whoever was lassoed on the 
far end of the rope would be tied up for a few minutes 
anyhow, and to get Mr. McGregor and Shucks Smith 
there before the robbers got away was Jimmy’s 
problem. He started to descend the tree, but when 
he was halfway down changed his mind as he saw 
the bulldog charging rapidly toward him. He got 
back on his perch in time to see the farmer and Smith run- 
ning toward the barn, the farmer with his gun ready for 
action. He laughed out loud at the dog snapping at the foot 
of the tree. “‘They’ve got ’em! They’ve got ’em!”’ he yelled 
excitedly. He heard a lot of loud noises from the barn, 
voices all talking together and then all of a sudden silence. 

A fear took possession of him. Maybe the robbers had 
killed Mr. McGregor and Shucks Smith. Maybe Mr. 
McGregor and Shucks Smith had killed the robbers. He 
dared not come down on account of the dog. He could 
only wait events. He had not long, for he saw a figure at 
the window through which he had climbed, pointing to 
some mush marks which he had made with the calves’ 
food. He saw another figure appear at the window and 
point up to the rope which led to his hiding-place, and in 
another minute he saw four figures emerge from the win- 
dow and run toward the tree, guided by the rope and by 
the barking of the dog! 

“What does it mean?” he asked himself as he felt a 
fainting sensation creeping over him. His fainting spell 
did not last lgng for he was revived by a loud fam liar 
voice issuing the command, “Come down 
here, you!” 


“Ho-ho-hold the dog back an I'll come ~. Se 
down,”’ he pleaded. a 


“Never mind the dog, but come down this 
instant!” came the reply. Limply Jimmy let himself down, 
camouflage decorations and all, and found himself in the 
presence of Mr. McGregor, Shucks Smith, the sheriff, and 
his own father! 

‘““What’s the meaning of this?” demanded his irate parent, 
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“tying Mr. Robinson and me up, when we had planned to 
catch a thief. What I ask, is the meaning of this? And what,” 


he continued, is the meaning of this crazy get-up?” pointing. 


to Jimmy’s disguise. 

“‘He’s the thief,” snapped Mr. McGregor, “and I want that 
three hundred dollars, Mr. Robinson. I caught him first.’’ 

“He stole my clothes-line,” broke in Mrs. Waring who had 
arrived accompanied by Dark Brown. 

“To catch the robbers,”’ weakly said Jimmy. 

“To catch himself and he made a good job of it,” said Mr. 
Robinson, the sheriff. 

“Son,” said Mr. Case in a stern voice, “I’ve a word to say 
to you before I turn you over to the sheriff. Come on down to 
our barn. ‘You, gentlemen,” he added, ‘‘may follow, and if 
Mr. Robinson comes to witness, he can testify before the judge 
that my son got a certain amount of punishment in advance 
of the trial.” 

Mr. Case and Jimmy were about twenty yards ahead of the 
party when the barn door was reached. ‘And to think that 
I have the thief in my own home,” said Mr. Case as he opened 
the door. 

“You ain’t got me yet!” bellowed a guttural voice and 
crash through the opening door came a big burly figure. The 
suddenness of the crash made Jimmy duck and over him went 
the flying figure. Mr. Case made a flying tackle, and when the 
balance of the party arrived they found him sitting astridé a 
big, ragged hobo, and Jimmy with his snake lasso rapidly 
tying the man’s hands behind his back. 

“That three hundred dollars is still ours, Mr. Robinson,” 
said Mr. Case, “we got the wrong barn, but we’ve got the 
right man!” 

“T guess,” said the sheriff, “that Jimmy comes in on a third 
of the reward, for without him the fellow would have got 
away.” 

“He'll need quite a lot of it for the damage he’s done to- 
day,” said Jimmy’s father. is 

“But there must be another robber,” said Jimmy, “‘for I 
heard two of them making plans in the hay barn to meet 
in Mr. McGregor’s barn to-night and rob him of three hundred 
dollars.” 

“What?” yelled Mr. McGregor. 

“That,” laughed Mr. Case, “was Mr. Robinson making 
arrangements with me to catch the thief.” 

“Sheriff, take your man; son, come home to supper, your 
punishment is off, but somehow I think you’ve had some, 
quite sufficient for the day. How about it Jimmy?” asked 
Mr. Case. 


’ 
















Both were heading his way at a rapid pace 
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Modern Heroes of the Sea 
AMERICA and Europe have been ablaze with 


admiration for the heroism of the seamen of 
our Merchant Marine. The rescue of the crew 
of the British Steamer Antinoe by the President 
Roosevelt has won the admiration of the whole 
world. At Plymouth, at Cherbourg, at Bremen, 
great crowds cheered and shouted to do honor to 
Captain Fried and his men. In New York, at a 
dozen receptions, banquets and demonstrations, 
people vied’in honoring these heroes. No tumult 
and shouting, no general adulation was ever 
more richly deserved than fell to the lot of the 
Master and crew of the Roosevelt. 

_ In seas running mountain high the Roosevelt 
picked up the Antinoe’s S. O. S. and raced to her 
rescue. The Atlantic was wild, as only the 
Atlantic Ocean can be when winter storms grind 
her into a fury. Great liners come through such 
storms frequently seriously battered, huge waves 
sometimes sweeping even over their high bridges. 
The Roosevelt attempted without success to shoot 
a line to the sinking steamer. Then she lowered 
a lifeboat. That was a gamble in such a sea. 
Volunteers manned the oars. They battled for 
hours against a forlorn hope. Once a lifeboat 
smashed against the Antinoe’s side in the turbu- 
lent sea and two of the rescuers were killed. 
Darkness made further attempts impossible. 


Dogged Perseverance 


N THE Roosevelt were not only brave but 
practical seamen. They worked out the 
drift of a helpless ship on such a sea and knew 
exactly where the Antinoe would be when morning 
broke and there the Roosevelt nosed up to her 
again like a bloodhound following a trail deter- 
mined on her quarry. Literally her volunteer 
rescuers plucked the crew of the Antinoe from 
death. They risked their lives a dozen times 
and to those who read with interest the story as 
the wireless of the Roosevelt told it, it seemed 
that there never was anything like the undaunted 
courage of these ordinary sailors—Guiseppe or 
Hans—all Americans who followed the sea. 
That is the real wonder of it. The reason 
why those who watched this drama of bravery 
on the sea felt something of delirious enthusiasm 
—it showed us the bravery, the heroism, lying 
dormant in every man and boy, and it makes 
each one of us feel a little bigger to know that 
there lies in the ordinary man ability to meet 
great occasions with such splendid spirit. 


Captain Fried’s Plea 


DURING one of the receptions Captain 
Fried, touched by the warm tributes, broke 
down, and in a few halting words could make 
only a plea for the Merchant Marine. One of 
the great things that the glorious rescue by the 





Roosevelt has brought to the front is that it 
helped us to remember our great sea history. 
Because America is a vast continent stretching 
between two great oceans and occupying that 
great area was necessarily a big task, we grew 
into an inland people, foreign ships carried our 
trade to other lands and American goods traveled 
to all parts of the world in alien bottoms, and 
many people began to think that this was a 
natural condition because we were not a seagoing 
people. Nothing could be more false than that, 
for it was only the stress of the Civil War that 
lost us the commercial seagoing supremacy of 
the world. Before that our clippers plied in the 
seven seas. They could outsail anything afloat. 
The chances of the great War have again given 
us an opportunity to play our part commercially 
on the great seas and if we do not take it now, 
it may not come to us again for a hundred 
years. That the American is still a true sailor- 
man who that read the story of the Roosevelt, can 
doubt? 


To the Boy Belongs the Inheritance 

RTUNATELY the boys of America are 

able to do their part in increasing the in- 
terest in the American Mercantile Marine in a 
very real way, by training themselves in the 
knowledge and practice of the seas, in the skill 
and code of the sailorman, no matter where they 
are. Even if they do not become sailors they 
grow up with an understanding of the values and 
an appreciation of the fine service rendered to 
the country by its Merchant seamen. We will 
find this in the program of Seascouting—which 





E GREATLY regret to learn, just as we go 

to press, of the death of Mr. James J. Storrow, 
President of the Boy Scouts of America. Mr. 
Storrow passed away at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York City, on Saturday, March 13th. His body, 
which was removed to Boston, had a Boy Scout 
Guard of Honor both at New York and Boston, 
and a large number of Boston Scouts paid their last 
respects to the Chief at the funeral exercises held 
on Tuesday, March 16th. Mr. Storrow was keenly 
interested in Boys’ LIFE and its future, and in his 
death the magazine has lost a great friend. 

Mr. Milton A. McRae, Vice-President, sent Mrs. 
Storrow the following telegram on behalf of the 
Boy Scouts of America: 

“*Have just learned of the passing of your noble 
husband. Please accept my sincerest sympathy in 
your great sorrow and bereavement. His devotion 
to and affection for the boyhood of America was 
beyond description. Eight hundred thousand boy 
scouts and leaders in the United States have lost not 
only a personal friend but a president who gave of 
himself and his substance to inculcate in the mind 
of every boy scout in America the principle that it is 
not only a privilege but a duty to serve his God and 
his country.” 











might be called the great game of the sea. It 
can be carried out inland—it is even sometimes 
carried out miles from the nearest water—it is, 
like the rest of the program of Scouting, play 
with actual, definite things—teaching the real 
thing in a way that is good fun. There has 
already been a great interest shown in this 
branch of Scouting since the publication of the 
new Seascout Manual, of which another printing 
is now ready. 

No boy who is fifteen or over who finds him- 
self stirred by the gallantry of Captain Fried and 
his men and wants to do his bit in upholding the 
splendid traditions these men upheld could do 
better than learn and live those traditions through 
the Seascout Program. 


Those Who Can’t Help Themselves 


HE idea of kindness to animals has grown 
with civilization. Among the savage nations 
to-day and during the middle ages in Europe 
indifference and neglect of dumb beasts and 
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sometimes actual cruelty are common. Most 
of us are familiar with the legend of the horse of 
Atri. When the poor beast was so old that he 
could work no longer, his master locked the 
stable against him and turned him into the 
streets to starve. In the town square there 
hung a bell which those in dire distress might 
ring for aid: The poor horse, half blind and 
starving, stumbling over the cobble stones in the 
dead of night, accidentally touched the bell rope. 
In his pangs of hunger he gnawed the strands, 
rang the bell and called together the towns- 
folk. They judged it was God’s hand that had 
guided the poor beast, and compelled his mas- 
ter to feed and protect him for the rest of his 
life. 

Nowadays we do not leave the care of helpless 
animals to the accident of bell-ropes and mid- 
night alarms. We provide hospitals for them 
when they are sick, and shelters where they may 
be taken when homeless. This work is carried 
on in practically all the large cities by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty toAnimals. During 
April they are making a special campaign to in- 
terest and educate the community in its duty 
toward its dumb creatures. Every red-blooded 
boy will want to take part in this work. Get in 
touch with your local branch of the Society, or 
with their Headquarters at Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-sixth Street, New York City. 


**Please”’ 


E OFTEN think that the twokeys tothis land 

of courtesy are in “please” and “thank you.” 
Simple little words in themselves, but full of mean- 
ing and kindliness when they are meant. The first 
is a recognition of the other fellow’s rights, the 
second is accepting the other fellow’s helpfulness as 
is necessary if we are to work together to move 
the big machinery of the home, of the community 
and nation to carry out its appointed task. 

Think of what it would be if to-morrow we 
suddenly gave up all courtesy, respect for each 
other’s rights! We would all push our way into 
the street cars and trains; grab the things we 
want, and do anything without any of that 
fine feeling for others that we call courtesy. In 
a year all our smooth-running organizations 
would be turned upside down. There would be 
quarrels and bloodshed, riots and war, and we 
would lose all we gained as human beings through 
thousands of years of patient thought and toil, 
so greatly bound up is life to these little words 
“please” and “thank you.” 

In some countries this courtesy is carried to 
great lengths, to absurd lengths. People tell 
each other lies and everybody knows they are 
lies and they are yet tolerated as courtesies. 
When courtesy becomes insincere it loses some 
of its value and beauty; it is honest courtesy 
after all that has value because if it is not sincere 
in the end it is like lubricating machinery with 
some substituie which has not the power to do 
what is required. One should, therefore, in no 
way compromise with honesty or thoughtfulness 
in his attempt to be courteous. One’s duty may 
require one to many times do something un- 
pleasant, but even in doing it one can do so with 
courtesy. 


A Scout is Courteous 


E NOT only pledges himself to be polite 

to all but he tries especially to be polite 
to women, children, old people and the weak and 
helpless, and it is a part of his code not to accept 
pay for helpfulness and courtesy. This is adding 
chivalry to politeness which is a super-lubricant 
for the machinery of life and makes the smooth- 
ness of its running doubly sure. In the battles 
of life one who is courteous is quite armed. He 
has not only what a teacher once called “Solo- 
mon’s method of “self-defense” —‘“‘a soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” but the far more advanced 
ability of reaching the heart and stirring the 
kindliness of both friend and foe, which sincere 
courtesy has never failed todo. Remember and 
practice “The Fifth Scout Law.” 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


Chief Scout of the World 


AM sure that every one of the more than two million 

scouts who have at one time or another been connected 

with the Boy Scouts of America will feel deep interest 

in the coming visit of Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Baden- 
Powell, founder the British Boy Scouts and Chief Scout of the 
World. He is the hero of millions of boys the world over, boys 
the course of whose lives had in many instances, been entirely 
altered by the Scout Program. Sir Robert is to take part in the 
Annual Meeting which will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
April 3oth and May rst. 
President Coolidge is to ad- 
dress the delegates on this 
occasion. It is appropriate 
that these two figures ap- 
pear on the same platform 
—one the highest executive 
of a great nation, the other 
an executive who has done 
more, perhaps than any one 
else alive to-day, for the 
boyhood of all the nations 
of the world. 

Every scout who has 
access to a radio will want 
to listen in whenever the 
Chief Scout of the World broadcasts. Some who are for- 
tunate enough to live in the cities which he will visit dur- 
ing his two-weeks’ tour, may have a chance to see him in 
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Sir Robert Baden-Powell 








yerson. 
Incident to the Washington meeting it is planned to have a 
rally of Boy Scouts back of the White House after which 
President and Mrs. Coolidge will receive the scouts as their 
guests. . 

Following the Washington meeting, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell will appear at Louisville, Ky., May 3rd and 4th; 
Kansas City, Mo., 5th and 6th; Chicago, Ill., 7th and 8th; 
Detroit, Mich., 9th and roth; New York City, May 11th to 
14th, sailing on the 15th. . 

At each of these places it is hoped to have two meetings, 
one for scouts and one for scout officials. The plans will be 
such as to permit attendance of not only local scouts but all 
who can conveniently come in from territory near by. The 
scout officials will have due notice from those responsible for 
the plans for each place. We sincerely hope that Sir Robert’s 
brief visit to the States will not only greatly stimulate 
scout work here, but will give to him the basis for real 
joy and satisfaction in realizing how useful and worth 
while the Boy Scout Movement is here in America. 


Long Trips By Deputy Chief Scout Executive 
and Chief Scout Executive 


OTH Dr. Fisher and I have traveled many miles 

and met many scouts and scout officials incident 

the Regional Meetings in different parts of the 

country. Dr. Fisher spent three weeks in Regions 

VII, VIII, [X and XII, in which he visited Detroit, 

Flagstaff, Ariz., Fullerton, and Fresno, Calif., Salt Lake City 
and Provo, Utah, St. Louis, Mo., and Dallas, Texas. 

His first stop was in Detroit on January 3oth, on the occasion 
of the Annual Meeting of the Detroit Council and farewell 
dinner to Scout Executive A. D. Jamieson. About 500 people 
attended. A very beautiful pageant of flags formed a feature 
of the dinner meeting. Two scouts representing each troop, 
filed into the banquest hall carrying troop flags and the Stars 
and Stripes, and stood at attention. They completely filled 
the great room. : 


Flagstaff 


From Detroit, Dr. Fisher went to Region XII where the 
Regional Conferences had been planned in four sections. 
The first of those was held at Flagstaff, Ariz., on February 2d. 
Five out of six councils were represented by 200 men. The 
next was held at Fullerton, Calif., when all seventeen councils 
were represented. Dr. Fisher says, “I was especially im- 
pressed by a group of twenty older scouts who met me at the 
station, each carrying a Flag, and holding them crossed, 
formed an arch_of Flags through which I proceeded.” 

At Fresno, on February 6th, twenty out of twenty-three 
councils were represented, and the attendance was 330. 
Dr. Fisher was greatly impressed by the reports from the 
outlying districts of the Sequoia Area Council. One fea- 
ture of the dinner meeting was the ‘“‘Eagle’s Nest,” a table 
of forty-eight eagle scouts, that led in the cheering and 
singing. 


1926 


By James E. West 


Utah 


Salt Lake City provided a different sort of thrill. “As I 
stepped off the train,” said Dr. Fisher, “I was greeted on the 
one side by a scout ninety-one years of age, an old Indian 
fighter and pioneer, and on the other by a young tenderfoot 
scout in fresh new uniform, the oldest and the youngest scouts 
in the council. I grasped the hand of each, uniting the spirit of 
the old and the new, and I felt that, notwithstanding the hero- 
ism of the old veteran and the stirring adventures through 


“which he had lived, that in his place and in his way, this young 


tenderfoot would be just as noble and as true.” The famous 
Salt Lake City Band also impressed Dr. Fisher, Dr. Fisher 
broadcast an Anniversary Message from Salt Lake City. 

The fourth of the sectional conferences of Region XII was 
held in Provo, Utah. Here six councils were represented by 
310 men. This was one of the most interesting of the con- 
ferences. As Dr. Fisher expresses it, “I never saw so many 
six-footers per square foot as at that dinner meeting. And 
seldom have I been able, standing at the front, to see the last 
man in the last row clearly and distinctly, with no haze of 
tobacco smoke intervening. This was a fine example to the 
boys.” 

In each of these sectional meetings two demonstrations were 
held. The first of these was an installation ceremony at the 
close of the afternoon period; the other was a demonstration 
of an annual meeting of a local council. Each was different in 
the four regions. Dr. Fisher, in these four conferences in 
Region XII reached over 1,200 representatives. 


St. Louis 


On February 12th and 13th, Dr. Fisher took part in wonder- 





Chicago Scouts lay a wreathe 
on Lincoln’s statue as a part 
of Anniversary Week celebra- 
tion commemorating Lincoln’s 
birthday 


ful ceremonies in St. Louis. Over 6,900 boys participated. 
The colosseum, where the rally was held Was not large enough to 
hold them all, so they passed through and massed their colors 
at either end. The platform was reached by a flight of il- 
luminated steps representing the Scout Oath and Law. On 
this platform Dr. Fisher stood and led the scouts in the Oath 
of Allegiance and the Scout Oath and Law. 

One thousand boys were made Tenderfoot Scouts. One 
boy representing them clad in rags, mounted the steps to the 
platform. As he received his tenderfoot pin, his rags fell 
off, and he stood before them in the fine new uniform of the 
scout. : 

On the second night, several hundred scouts received 
first-class pins; troops that had made notable 
records during the preceding years were awarded 
pennants for their flags. There was a drama- 
tization of the Scout Oath and Law. The St. 
Louis Council shows a net gain of 1,000 scouts 
over last year, and has secured goo subscriptions 
to Boys’ Lire. 


Dallas, Texas 


Dr. Fisher pronounces the meeting at Dallas, 
Texas, the best and most representative he has ever 
attended in Region IX. - Delegates traveled many 
miles from Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas 
to attend. Dr. Fisher, who is President of the 
Kiwanis Chapter in New York City, addressed 


the Kiwanis Club at a joint luncheon meeting with the 
Chamber of Commerce on the Present-Day World in which 
the Boy Lives. 


With the Chief Scout Executive in Regions 
Five and Six 


My visits to Regions V and VI were full of interest. Both 
H. O. Hunter and Stanley A. Harris, with the aid of their 
Regional Committees, arranged splendid programs which 
were better attended than any previous ones. 


Spartanburg and Greenville 


Enroute to these meetings the train stopped long enough at 
Spartanburg, S. C., to permit of the formal award of Eagle 
Scout Badges to Scouts Charles Willard of Troop 1 and 
Arnold Mann of Troop 4. At Greenville, S. C., a large group 
of scouts headed by Mayor Watson and the members of the 
Local Council presented a gold key. Later at the High School 
after an address to country teachers, awards were made to 
scouts who could not remain for the splendid investiture 
ceremony arranged on the campus of the University by the 
enterprising local executive, Mr. M. G. Boswell. The day 
was rather dull and chill, but those who had been asked to take 
part in this ceremony-as worked out by Mr. Ray O. Wyland, 
of the Division of Church Relations, did well in making 


























At Salt Lake City an old scout or years of age 
and a young scout greet Dr. Fisher on 
his recent visit to their city 






this ceremony most impressive for hundreds 
of boys and others who’ looked on. Indeed, 
the president of the Greenville Council and the 
scout executive gave unmistakable evidence in the 
program they had arranged (which included a 
dinner and a mass meeting in one of the churches, 
as well as a visit to the patrol cabin under the 
leadership of Patrol Leader William Thackston and to their 
prospective camp site), that the boys of Greenville are to have 
the advantages of the Scout Movement in a very effective way. 
Yes, the people of the Southland are wide awake to the 
value of scouting as a program for boys. 

A stop-over was made at Asheville, North Carolina for a 
luncheon conference with the Council members, where Scout 
Executive Allen reported splendid plans for training of scout- 
masters. 


At Memphis—January 25, 26th 


A very inspiring meeting of Region VI was held under the 
(Concluded on page 46) 





At Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N.C. The Chief Scout Executio 
and scouts and their friends 
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Jim Morse in Australia 


ERHAPS because of some nat- 
ural system of subirrigation from 
the water-holes, the vinous under- 
growth in the wood that closed 
the valley was infinitely thicker than any 
they had passed. There were the thorny 
tangles of the lawyer’s palm, others set 
with hooked claws, and woody cables 
twisted like ropes that wattled back and 
forth between the trees to baffle progress. 

Axe attack at the end of hours only saw 
them advanced a few pitiful yards, the 
choppers exhausted by their efforts. Yet 
the skipper was convinced by a careful 
survey of the neighboring terrain that 
through the wood must run the only avail- 
able trail for many miles. There was no 
doubt that they had seen wood smoke, 
and since the faint columns did not grow 
denser, he did not believe there was any 
conflagration. 

Then one of the crew, expert bushmen 
all, found a place where they could slide 
through. This continued. It 
could not be called a trail.. It was rather 
as if the vines had been cunningly dis- 
entangled from their snarl to make a way 
through the jungle. There was no sign of 
chopping or cutting—though it was true 
that one could not see more than two or 
three feet into the dense thickets—but 
there was always an opening in the direc- 
tion they wished to go. 

““Smart trick, if it is one,” said the skip- 
per. ‘Must be artifishul, an’ they must 
overhaul it every few days, the way things 
grow. I’m not quite sure that I like it, 
Jim. It’s too derned easy. Course we 
stumbled on it, you may say, by accident, 
but the way it runs along the bottom of 
the valley we’d have bin sure to strike it 
sooner or later. It don’t look traveled 
enough underfoot to suit me.” 

This during a halt in a little natural 
clearing where a lava dyke that was of 
comparatively late origin and had resisted 
the general decomposition that furnished 
the soil, prevented vegetation. 

Jim was not sure that he liked it 
either. It did notseem a used path. It 
was surely not natural that the vines 
should open up for them in such a direct 
line. Apparently the bush was tightly 
laced together, but they always found a 
spot where they could press through. 

They kept a constant lookout as far as they were able, 
forced to go in single file, the skipper in the lead, Jim bringing 
up the rear, weapons ready, ever seeking to pierce the thick 
growth that closed in on all sides with its almost solid 


passage 


screening. 

If this had been New Guinea, he reflected, and the tribes- 
men hostile, they could all have been massacred by poisoned 
darts or arrows. He trusted that the Wooroos were as primi- 
tive as the other myalls, that they knew nothing of bows or 
of poisons. Perhaps, if they wanted falgoro, they would 
hesitate to poison the living body even if they were able to. 
Perhaps Bunyip demanded only sweet flesh. 

Bunyip became a grisly reality with that great web-foot 
slot! They were safe enough from even such a monster in 
this forest jungle where the boughs interlocked above them, 
hammocked by vines that bore the staring scarlet, blood-red 
blossoms. 

Jim marched on the gui vive. He suspected danger, sensed 
it. All of them shared that feeling. He could see the flat 
nostrils of the man ahead of him working, snuffling the still 
air like a hound. So with the rest of the crew, they tried 
to smell something that the heavy fragrance of the flowers 
foiled. Jim knew that Tufa could smell out a man in the 
jungle, even tell his tribe, detect whether he was enemy or 
friend. The wyalls could do that. Whites had lost the 
faculty. With reading, with pictures, they had developed 
the eyes as sentinels to the detriment of the other senses. 
And all the crew seemed to find some faint elusive taint that 
meant danger. 


The rifles blazed . . . 


By J. Allan Dunn 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 





a dwarf fell clawing at the air. . 


They came to another outcrop, flinty black obsidian, another 
little clearing, so far as the ground was concerned. - The wide- 
flung boughs still met overhead as they halted and grouped 
while the skipper watched them swig at their canteens. 
There might be plenty of water-holes ahead, doubtless were, 
at the village, but they might not be able to get to them, 
therefore he limited their rations. 

Their depleted packs had been replaced by rich bits of 
opal matrix, and they had cached more back in the open val- 
ley. They had enough of the flame stones already to pay 
them for their trip, and there were enough more in sight to 
flood the market, if they won through. If they had come 
only after-such treasure trove they might have returned 
successful, but they had pledged word to do their utmost to 
determine Langley’s fate, and they held on. 

Suddenly a hail of javelins fell all about them, flint-tipped 
darts flung from the branches. One grazed Jim’s cheek, 
another pierced the outer flesh of his shoulder. Not a man 
but was wounded in that swift shower, yet none were struck 
vitally. Looking for the enemy, they could see naked yellow 
mannikins, beardless, slant-eyed, with black hair growing 
so low it almost joined their eyebrows, clambering amid the 
maze of boughs like hairless apes with marvelous agility, 
jabbering excitedly as they flung their short spears. Eyes 
gleamed with animal ferocity, but it seemed as if their strength 
was too puny to speed a fatal shaft. ‘ 

The rifles blazed at the elusive targets, and Jim and the 
skipper opened more effective fire with their pistols. A dwarf 
fell, clawing at the air—another, and another—but still the 


. javelins rained down 


javelins rained down, forcing them to a 
cluster, sustaining flesh wounds, that like 
Liliputian arrows, must drain them event- 
ually of blood and strength. Jim lost his 
solar helmet, then the skipper. Blood 
ran down from scalp wounds, scalding, 
into their eyes. While they thrust in new 
clips they suffered severely. 

They were trapped. The cunning of 
the dwarfs had prevailed. The parting 
of the vines had been a clever trick 
Doubtless it ended here. The clearing 
was hardly bigger than a big room, 
walled about by impenetrable brush. 
Perhaps there was an actual trail through 
the forest, but it was well masked; they 
could never hope to win it. Their targets 
were elusive, only a yellow arm showing 
as a dart was flung, the glint of savage 
eyes among the leaves. And they were 
being stung and bled to surrender, if not 
to death. 

These Wooroos were not frightened at 
the noise of guns, the flare, the bullets 
that brought them toppling down. A 
dozen or more had fallen, others clung 
writhing to the boughs and were helped 
out of sight by their fellows, but there 
was a great troop of these arboreals, and 
their supply of javelins seemed un- 
limited. 

Then Jim, gazing with blood-stung 
eyes upwards, pistol poised, thought his 
senses were leaving him. Like a green 
ceiling, the canopy of boughs was de- 
scending upon them. It separated from 
the mass and showed as a great net 
woven from tough vines, falling swiftly, 
weighted along its edges, its fastenings 
simultaneously severed. It fell upon 
them like a collapsing tent, the meshes 
clogging, entangling them. leaving them 
hopeless and helpless the frenzied strug- 
gles of the crew completing their plight. 
They were like snared birds in the net 
of a fowler, unable to use their weapons, 
to reload. 

The jabbering rose to shrill cries of 
triumph and the yellow men dropped 
from the boughs in an overwhelming 
horde, flinging and passing great coils 
of vine about the net, binding them in a 
common captivity, jeering at them, 
leaping about them in a mad dance after 
they had them at their mercy, barely 
able to move, seined like so many mackerel! 


HERE was a real trail through the wood, a century-beaten 

path that ran between walls of jungle. Down this they 
marched, bloodstained, weak from the loss of it, bound at the 
wrists with fiber ropes, hobbled with the same and with one 
slip-noosed rope of cord about all their necks. If one man 
stumbled the next one choked. Their guns were taken from 
them, all their goods and, stretching far ahead and behind, 
their yellow captors strutted. 

None of them was over five feet in height, the great majority 
measured from four to six inches less, they lacked muscle, 
but they were agile as apes. Their features were curiously 
Mongolian, save for the low foreheads. The brows were not 
beetling and the jaws were not heavy. Their eyes were 
mixed as to color, some almost black, many brown, and 
more a greenish amber. The lids were the peculiar lids. of 
the Oriental, smooth and unwrinkled, closing down like 
hoods, slanted, short of lashes. Their skin was ochre colored, 
without tattoo, tribal weal or paint, and their feet were 
abnormally large and wide apart of toes, meant for climbing, 
almost as effective as their hands. Jim noted all these things 
as if seeing them in a dream. His wounds irked him as they 
stiffened, and he feared for the skipper, shambling along; 
but with his chin up. The Admiral was gone. Someone had 
opened his cage when they drew off the net after they had 
secured their prisoners with the sheer force of numbers, 
careful to take all’ advantage of their enmeshment, show- 
ing a knowledge of holds that was akin to a sort of jiujutsu; 
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and the Admiral had bitten the man to the bone and 
escaped. 

He wondered vaguely of what race they were and gave it 
up, his head throbbing. The Admiral had got his liberty. 
He would look out for himself, once he had solved the 
food problem, and Jim did not doubt that he would suc- 
ceed. He was glad the Admiral was free. These yellow 
mannikins would probably have killed him for his plumage. 
The rest of them, he supposed, had come to the end of the 
trail. They were due for slaughter—for worse. These 
Wooroos might not consider the flesh of white men worth 
while, but they might sacrifice them to Bunyip, the webfoot 
monster. He was strangely apathetic about it, almost in a 
stupor from pain and weakness. Langley?—Langley had 
been done in long ago, he imagined. And this was the end 
of it. The White Wizards had been taken. Gongola was 
right. 


HE idea of escape did not present itself to him—yet. 

His vitality was too low. But there was still fire in the 
skipper’s one eye and, as they emerged from the jungle and 
crossed a narrow plain towards another smaller grove where 
plumes of smoke rose from the tree tops, Jim saw the gleam 
and responded to it. If they did not kill them out of hand, 
there might come a chance. They had their white man’s 
spirit, brains. There must be some way out. They were 
not very badly wounded. It was certain that the darts had 
not been poisoned. There was always hope. 

Women came running out of the smaller grove, squealing 
in high-pitched voices, young girls and old hags intensely 
excited and curious. But the dwarfs drove them back, 
savagely, with blows and words. They marched on under the 
trees in a wide trail, passing presently beneath great wicker 
platforms with inverted basketwork funnels beneath ‘them, 
planned, Jim supposed, for protection against climbing 
serpents. Rough huts of woven boughs incorporated in- 
geniously with the natural growth of the trees were set on 
these decks, and on the edges the women sat or knelt and 
peered down—in silence now—at the prisoners. There were 
fires on the platforms, burning on heaps of earth. 

They passed the wood and came out into a valley much 
like the one where they had seen the spoor of the Bunyip, 
if that was its spoor. There were terraces here, too, in gleam- 
ing pink and white, formed in the days when geysers and hot 
springs flowed saturated with silica. In the center was one 
great pit with sloping inner sides, a flattened bottom and a 
sapphire waterhole like a great eye staring fixedly at the 
sky. The slopes were steep and smooth with the repeated 
wash and surge of geyser liquid, hardened like flint. 

Their wrists were unbound but their hobbles were not 
removed and they were lowered with ropes to the bottom, 
sliding down the slippery sides feet first, the ropes beneath 
their arms in loops that were withdrawn as they landed on 
the comparatively level bottom. There they were left, 
their wounds untended, bareheaded and, for the crew, naked 
save for loin cloths; exposed in the basin where the sun’s 
refraction from the hard white enamel of the slopes would 


scorch them by day and the cold freeze them by night. No 
food was given them. Their captors left immediately they 
had been deposited in this unique prison out of which, even 
without hobbles, they could not climb. The ropes they 
might eventually unfasten. Their captors had not bothered 
to remove them, that was all. The releasing of their wrists 
was no act of mercy. It had probably been done so that 
they might make shift to do what they could with their 
hurts to make themselves fitter for whatever fate of torture 
or sacrifice might be theirs. 

They were left in the great bowl as impersonally as a boy 
deposits in a cardboard box the’ beetles or lizards as he has 
captured, knowing he will find them safe when he wants 
them. 

Jim surveyed the sloping sides, finding them hopeless. For 
a moment he thought of forming a human ladder but, tired 
out as they were, they could hardly hope to maintain it. 
They would have to pyramid to sustain the weight, and the 
lips of the bowl was fully fifty feet above them. Though 
they saw nothing of their conquerors, could see nothing 
but the white round of the bowl, the pitiless blue of the 
sky and the deeper blue of the water-hole, beyond doubt they 
were watched. Without weapons, enfeebled, they could be 
flung back the moment one of their heads showed. Anyway 
the climb was impossible. s 

The sun was circling west. Half of the basin was in shadow 
and they sought it, the crew despondent, Tufa almost inert. 

“Try the water, Jim,” said the skipper. His voice was 
weak but there was a ring to it, for all that. “Always got 
hope, lad, while there’s life. We’re in a hole, more ways than 
one. But we kin drink an’ fix up our scratches. We ain’t 
so badly off. Either they didn’t have strength to drive in 
their darts deep enough, or they didn’t want to kill us. We'll 
bind up the worst cuts an’ wash the rest.”’ 

Jim saw the double wisdom of that, the sanitation of it 
and the reestablished morale with something to do under 
orders. He shuffled to the brink of the blue water, kneeled 
and made a dipper out of his hand. The water was tepid 
and sulfurous. The skipper tested it. : 

“Kind of funny,” he said. “I had a noshun most of these 
water-holes connected up. The rest were sweet an’ cold 
enough. Don’t want to drink much of this stuff, but the 
sulphur, an’ its bein’ warm ’Il take the gimp out of us.” 

They got busy, looking after the worst hurts, restoring 
confidence in the men. The shadows crept about the bowl, 
its eastern rim glowed pink in a diminishing band as sunset 
came on. 

“Goin’ to be cold,” said the skipper. “I wish they’d give 
us some grub. Don’t look as if they meant to fatten us up.” 

Jim thought the same thing, but he amplified it, though 
he said nothing. If they did not feed them, it seemed to him 
that presaged an early disposition of them in some fashion. 
That there was any chance of being well treated was outside 
the possibilities. 

He strove to be hopeful and had his reward. Just before 
the light died, as the first stars twinkled, there came a small 
winged shape circling over the bowl and with a familiar cry 
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and a surge of wings The Admiral circled down and lit upon 
Jim’s shoulder. 

“What’s the matter now?” demanded The Admiral. 
“Never say die, lads!” 

It sent a new charge of hope through all of them. It 
seemed a symbol that there would be some way out. Jim 
fondled the bird, which nuzzled at him, rubbing its horny 
beak against his cheek, and then going over to the skipper. 
No one, it seemed had seen the bird fly down. It almost 
appeared as if The Admiral had deliberately waited until 
twilight. It grew cold and The Admiral crawled inside 
Jim’s shirt for warmth, nestling down. 

There came a sound of eerie chanting, high-pitched, unlike 
the singing of the myalls, pierced by a whining sound as if 
a primitive fiddle was being played. Jim fancied a similarity 
to Chinese music in those thin, minor strains. Were these the 
aborigines, were they the stunted remnants of a race that had 
established itself here, coming across the China Sea, the Eastern 
Indies, making a bridge of the Spice Islands, of Celebes and 
Timor to land on the northern shores of this great island in dim 
remote ages, reverted from all former civilization but holding 
still some facial traits, some lingering customs? It did not mat- 
ter much. What mattered was a way out. He revolved this 
question over and over again until his mind was like a squirrel 
in a whirling cage, dizzy and exhausted. It seemed hopeless. 

Yet he took comfort in the stars. Often they had seemed 
cold, disdainful, but now they held significance. They were 
part of an ordered firmament. Part of a system, a design that 
was divine. Half-forgotten words came to him. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And, nightly, to the listening earth, 
Unfolds the secret of its birth. 

And all the stars that round us burn, 
With all the planets in their turn, 
Proclaim the tidings as they roll 

And spread the news from pole to pole. 


E WAS not sure of the words but their significance 
soothed and strengthened him. There was a God who 
controlled things, who was merciful. If man, made in His own 
image, had, left to his own stern salvation, degenerated, as 
these savages had; yet surely there would come a way out for 
them. Their own mission was one of mercy. 

The skipper suddenly gripped his arm. 

“ Listen, lad,” he said in a tense whisper. “Listen!” 

Jim could hardly believe his ears. Some one was whistling. 
He had never heard a savage whistle. And the tune—far off 
but shrill and clear. The cheering song, the hymn of his own 
land, the skipper’s land! Note upon note, phrase after phrase. 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 

O’er the home of the free and the land of the brave. 

The brave piping ended. In the silence he began to doubt 
that he had ever heard it. But the skipper’s fingers still 
viced him. 

(Continued on page 53) 





The great bowl heaved and quivered. 
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They expected any moment to be hurled into the pit 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Pee-Wee’s Patrol 


of This Story With a Hundred Laughs 


Conclusion 


EN heard the distant metallic rattling of a train; 

the sound became louder, that invincible, steady 

sound of a train going straight about its business. 

That incessant metallic clanking that re-echoes 
around mountains, heedless, preoccupied, unceasing. He 
could see the bridge now in the distance. There was no 
habitable shore on either side of the river and the bridge- 
tender’s house was in the middle of the bridge, queer abode 
for a human being, in the middle of a bridge that was in the 
midst of a vast extent of oozy meadow land. 

Then Ben saw the river, but he was almost too frightened 
to find hope and consolation in the sight. It lay like an 
iridescent ribbon across the meadow land. He knew that 
a train was coming toward him and would reach the bridge 
before he did. He saw a large tug-boat in the river approach- 
ing the bridge. In a minute the locomotive would frown 
upon him, run him down... . 

Then slowly the bridge began to move. There were two 
piercing shrieks of a whistle from the middle of the structure 
and as it swung lumberingly around there were three answering 
shrieks from a locomotive somewhere beyond. A red light had 
flashed, too, a mile along the track across the bridge. Thus by 
light and sound the bridge-tender had warned the engineer that 
he was opening the bridge and the engineer had answered. 

So it befell that the train which would have crushed Ben 
Maxwell’s life out came slowly to a stop across the river in 
full sight of the frantic boy. The bridge moved slowly around 
to let the tug pass by and Ben hurried to the point where the 
trestle ended abruptly, because the bridge had swung away 
from it. He looked down now from the broken end of his 
perilous trail upon the silver stream which flowed about 
thirty feet below him. Across the river stood a great frowning, 
impatient, steel monster, waiting because it had to wait. 
And not very willing to wait either. 

The bridge-tender had given the tug precedence over the 
train because that sturdy, indomitable, little craft was towing 
a row of barges and could not easily stop without confusion 
and perhaps catastrophe. There upon the end of the trestle 
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stood Ben Maxwell whose life had hung upon the question 
of right of way between a train and a tug. He shuddered 
to think of this. He stood there trembling, watching the 
triumphant tug steam through at the head of its cumbersome 
flotilla. Then, as it passed, a small boat was visible falling 
behind this train of barges, fortunate in getting through on 
their account. For bridge-tenders do not swing their bridges 
open for little fishing boats. 

Ben knew it was the boat he wanted. He did not recognize 
it, but could Providence mock him and all his striving and 
papting, now? It must be the one. And so he did what 
they tell you about on page sixty-four of the Scout Hand- 
book. Only they do not tell you to do'such a stunt as he did. 
They are not crazy. Ben Maxwell gave one look down upon 
the river, then dived from the very end of the trestle where 
the bridge had swung away from it. And meanwhile, the 
big, waiting, steel monster across the stream which had been 
forced to spare him so he could do this thing, puffed away 
and seemed restive at this interruption to its noisy progress. 
But the engineer with his elbow on his little window looked 
down in consternation as he heard a splash, and saw a figure 
swimming steadily across the path of a dirty little motor-boat 
with a piece of canvas and some printing on the side of it. 


E SCRAMBLED up on the deck of the boat and dropped 

exhausted down inte the cluttered cockpit. ‘H’lo 
Andy,” he laughed almost hysterically; “‘h’lo Charlie—now 
you—you—now you see me, now you don’t.” He laughed, 
leaning back against the rail shaking his head and sweeping his 
streaming hair back from his eyes and forehead. He was all 
of a tremble with fatigue and joy. ‘“I—I thought I’d—find 
you here,” he added with nervous laughter. “Some surprise, 
hey? Gee, but that water’s cold! I’m nearly frozen to 
death.” 

It was a happy quality of Andy that he was never astonished 
at anything. His simple mind had no place in it for thrills. 
He took the world as he found it. He had accepted Bulton 
as a permanent helper without asking any embarrassing 
questions. Now he accepted Ben as a 
caller out of the deep with no more sign 
of astonishment than his silly laugh. 
“The water’s cold,” he repeated, as if 
this were a good joke. 


As for Charlie Bulton, who sat on the cabin roof dangling 
his legs into the cockpit, it would be difficult to describe his 
thoughts. The boat was a good distance from his home. As 
he had seen the river widen toward the bay and had listened 
to the steady purring of the motor as the boat moved into the 
broadening expanse of water, he had begun to enjoy a feeling 
of security. They might search everywhere (including all the 
ranches of the West), but they would never find him now. 


HEN suddenly there was a splash a few yards off, and 

the boy who had struck him in the eye climbed over the 
side and leaned back clutching the rail, half-gasping, half- 
laughing, and seemed neither angry nor conscious of the 
amazing character of his act. It was impossible for even 
Charlie Bulton to sneer at such a boy. He feared him and 
respected him. He had now almost a superstitious feeling 
that he could not get away from him. 

“Where did you come from? I didn’t see you,” he asked 
in consternation. 

“Oh, just from the end of that trestle,” Ben said. “See 
where it sticks out over the river? Where the bridge is 
swinging back now? I dived from that. If it hadn’t been for 
the—gee, but it’s cold (he shivered and laughed)—for the 
bridge and that tu® and those barges, I guess I’d be several 
small pieces by now. Hey, Charlie, we both counted out in 
mathematics and civ gov; misery loves company, hey? Do 
you think the school will be able to get along without us?” 

Charlie Bulton hardly knew how to take this, it was so 
uncondemning and fraternal. It seemed to place the two of 
them on a level, to make the morning’s work a joint under- 
taking. He saw himself caught, and there was no dreaded 
sequel to his escapade. Somehow he felt that there would 
not be any as long as the matter were in Ben’s hands. 

“You took some chance, boy,” said Bulton. 

“Sure, but look at the news I’ve got,” laughed Ben. “Say, 
Charlie, you’re in the scouts, don’t say a word. You’re— 
listen here—you’re in the Raven Patrol, that’s the cracker- 
jack patrol of Jersey, that is; Doc Carson, Grove Bronson 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Wig Weigand, you know 
them. They’ve got 
medals and prizes and 
everything—big dellows 
too, most of them. Why 
you know El Sawyer, 
he’s in it. For the love 
of Christopher put us 
ashore somewhere Andy, 
we'll be bunking into the 
Statue of Liberty next. 
Where are weat, anyway? 
[’m punk in geography. 

“You want to get 
out?” Andy asked. 

“P| hope to tell you 
we do,’’ said Ben. 
“Sorry to put you to 
any trouble, but big 
things are happening in 
punches. I hope I’ve 
got money enough to get 
the two of us to Bridge- 
boro,” he laughed, feel- 
ing in his pocket. 
“Look at these two bills, 
will you? Wet? I hope 
they’re fast colors.” 

“Tye got a couple of 
dollars,’ Bulton said. 
It was his first tenta- 
tive confession that he 
was beaten. All the 
forces of heroism and 
character and good-hu- 
mor and unshakable 
friendship had combined 
to conquer him. So it 
was that for the second 
time Ben Maxwell 
knocked him clean off 
his feet. But in how 
different a way: 

“There’s no use using 
money as long as I’ve got 
some,” Bulton said. 
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HE wretched fugitive intended to incorporate in that 

simple remark much that he did not know how to say. 
The proffer of his own money to take them home was about 
the best that he could do in the way of expressing admiration 
and trust and the willingness to follow and take his chances 
with this friend who seemed so much the master of the situa- 
tion. He could not quite bring himself to say he’d go, but he 
offered the little money he had with him. 

It was a long time before Charlie Bulton could in any 
sense be called a hero. But he began being a scout then and 
there in that widening expanse of water which was changing 
from a river toa bay. It was the first time in his life that 
he had ever felt a thrill of admiration and a feeling of 
unquestioning trust. Before you can be a hero you must be 
affected by heroism. And Bully Bulton had got that far at 
all events. 

Crazy Andy was a convenient soul to deal with. If 
big things were impending he certainly would not stand in 
the way of them. A shrewd observer might have deduced 
(and, perhaps Ben did deduce) that Crazy Andy was not an 
active collaborator in Bulton’s elopement. In any case he 
did not seem inclined to charge his young companion with 
breach of contract. He was a willing and accommodating 
soul, and he set the boys ashore as agreeably as he had taken 
Bulton aboard. Then he chugged on down the bay sitting in 
the stern of his outlandish boat, holding the tiller. 

Ben and Charlie found themselves on the float of a boat 
club in Bayonne, and here Ben was able to dry his clothes 
in the living quarters of the steward. They went in a jitney 
up the Boulevard to the Hudson Tube station in Jersey 
City, and thence to the terminal of the railroad that ran 
through Bridgeboro. 

Ben’s attitude was uncritical and chummy. He somehow 
made the fugitives feel that they were both equally involved 
in an escapade. I think it throws a pretty good sidelight on 
Ben’s character that Bulton seemed to have complete faith 
in his companion’s ability to encounter grown-up people and 
straighten this matter out. Certainly he was not thinking 
fearfully of military: school as they rode out on the train. 

“All you have to do is leave it to me,”’ Ben said. 

“How about my father?” 

“You're in the scouts, aren’t you? It isn’t the first of the 
Month yet. He hasn’t got a leg to stand on. How can you 
80 to military school if you’re in the scouts? Can’t be did. 
_ send Pee-Wee to talk to him if necessary—that’ll knock 

m. 

“Are you going with me to my father?” 

“Tl say so. I’m worse off than you are if it comes to 
facing him.” 

“How?” 

“Oh, never mind, I’m not worrying.” 
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“Yes, but how about my staying away all night?” 

“That’s not keeping you out of the scouts.” 

“Yes, but my father (it was amusing how he had ceased 
calling his father his old man), how about—” 

“Look here, Charlie, we’ve got your father cinched. He 
said if you were in the scouts by the first of the month—and 
you are. No matter what he says, that’s our come-back. 
You’re in the swellest patrol anywhere around; you’ll just 
fit in, too, because like I said they’re sort of older fellows.” 

“Yes, and how about school?” Charlie was becoming a 
little more anxious and apprehensive as the train neared 
Bridgeboro. 

“It’s still there,” said Ben. Which was not exactly reassur- 
ing to Bulton. 

“Boy, but you headed me off all right, I’ll say that,’ 
Charlie volunteered. 

“You'll be doing things like that,’’ Ben laughed. 

“‘Are you going to stick to me all day?” 

“Absolutely; we’re in the same boat—I mean we’re out 
of it, that’s a joke. He’s a queer duck, Andy, isn’t he?” 

They reached Bridgeboro early in the afternoon and the 
absence of boys and girls from the streets was noticeable. 
In the window of the Bridgeboro Evening Bugle building 
was a bulletin exhibiting in advance items of news which 
would appear in the afternoon edition. 


BRIDGEBORO BOY RUNS AWAY FROM HOME. 
SEARCH BEGUN. 

one of these announcements read. This was the first real 
reminder to Charlie of the seriousness of what he had done 
and the possible consequences. There it was in black and 
white before him. It was hard for him to believe that his 
cheery companion or the scouts could now save.him from the 
dreaded military school. He was trusting not to his father, 
but to Ben. Ben had done wonders and might do them 
again. He stuck close to Ben. 

Yet he hung back a little as they approached Mr. Bulton’s 
big hay, grain and coal place on Main Street. Now was 
coming the test. Suppose Mr. Bulton swept all their talk 
aside and closed the matter summarily. 

“Will you talk to him?” the wretched Charlie asked. 

“Sure I will,” Ben answered cheerily. 

They went through the big, dim place that smelled of hay, 
and into Mr. Bulton’s little office. Poor Mr. Bulton was at 
that very moment engrossed in a telephone conversation, 
evidently with the authorities, about his missing son. His 
back was toward the boys as he sat sideways to his cluttered 
up desk and somehow the sight of his back and all those 
papers which he had to attend to whether or no, made Ben 
feel sorry for him. 

“‘Here’s Charlie, Mr. Bulton,” Ben said. 














And these rooms were the scene of 
much fun and turmoil 





The big, bluff man who had promised his son a bicycle 
almost as a bribe to get him to join the scouts swung around 
and stared speechless. 

“Charlie stayed all night on Andy’s fish boat,” Ben said, 
“and I kind of suspected where he’d be and I went down and 
got him so he wouldn’t miss his first scout meeting to-night. 
So it’s all over except the shouting I guess,” Ben laughed. 
“He’s in the Raven Patrol, First Bridgeboro Troop.” It 
suited his purpose to emphasize the scout phase of the situa- 
tion to the exclusion of everything else. “You know you 
said, Mr. Bulton, that if he joined the scouts by the first of 
the month—didn’t you? Well, now he’s in, and if he doesn’t 
show up at.every meeting he’s going to get me in bad, because 
I’m the one that got him in. That’s all I’m thinking about. 
I guess he can tell you all about what happened to-day, 
only I want to be dead sure he’ll be on hand to-night, because 
I wouldn’t know what to tell those fellows. That’s why I 
came here with him.” 

Mr. Bulton reached for his hat and started toward the 
door. “Come home to your mother, Charlie,” he said rather 
grimly. ‘“She’s lost enough sleep already. We'll talk later.” 

‘*Will he be at scout meeting to-night?” Ben asked. Charlie 
looked piteously at him. 

‘“‘He’s going home now,” said Mr. Bulton. “I’m going to 
see you later and talk to you, Benny.” 

“You made a promise, Mr. Bulton,” said Ben respect- 
fully, but with a fine spirit. ‘‘ You’re thinking about Charlie, 
but, gee, I’m thinking about the patrol. You said if he was 
in the scouts by the first of the month it would be all right. 
Can’t you tell me now if he’ll be on hand for meeting?” 

“He'll be on hand for meeting,” said Mr. Bulton em- 
phatically. . 

“Thanks, Mr. Bulton,” said Ben. ‘So long, I’ll see you 
later, Charlie.” 


Sparel BULTON looked at his friend with brimming eyes. 

Perhaps he was still apprehensive and fearful of his father. 
But Ben had triumphed for the third time and Bully Bulton 
saw him as invincible. This self-possessed, cheery boy had 
struck him in the eye. ‘He had appeared like an apparition 
out of the water many miles down the river, friendly and 
cheerful, and had brought him, Bully Bolton, the bold fugitive, 
back home. And now he had stood up and fixed it with a 
man who, Charlie knew, never broke his word. 

And still Ben Maxwell had more fixing to do. But Charlie 
Bulton, scout of the scouts, did not know that. 

There was no taint of sneakiness in Ben Maxwell’s 
nature. But just the same he practised a certain sly 
tact that evening. He waited outside Charlie’s house for 
him. For one thing he did not want to hear reference made 
to his own heroic part in bringing Charlie home. But mainly 
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he did not want Mr. Bulton to refer to the promise he had 
genially exacted from him that he go in for scouting. He 
would hardly know how to answer any casual queries along 
this line now. He had chosen to return the fugitive to his 
anxious father, hold him to his promise to Charlie, and then 
withdraw from the affair. 

I think we need not pause to consider what happened in 
the much relieved Bulton household that day except to 
remark in passing that Mr. Bulton said a dozen times (Mrs. 
Bulton said it was a hundred) that if he had not made that 
fatal Boy Scout proposition to Charlie, he most certainly 
would pack him off to military school the very next day. 
But he had not only made it, he had allowed Ben Maxwell 
to clinch it, and there was the end of that terrible bogy. 

Ben had found it easy to justify his escapade 
at home though he modified its perils in the tell- 
ing. Charlie had found no such easy sailing for 
indeed his flight was wholly without glory. Still 
with his mother as an ally indoors and Ben as an 
ally out-of-doors he fared pretty well. . 

“What did your father have to say?” Ben asked 
as they walked to scout meeting. 

“‘He says I’ve not only got to go in, but stay in,” 
Charlie admitted. ‘He says I’ve got to make 
good. Gee, he gave it to me straight. But he 
always keeps his word, you’ve got to hand it to 
him.” 

“Don’t you want to make good?” 

“‘Do you think I'd flop now, after what you did?” 

‘You'll have a lot of fun, too,” said Ben. “Why 
I sat up till one o’clock in the morning reading 
that blooming handbook. There are dozens of 
different things you can go in for. When you 
once get into the swing of it you'll go daffy about 
it. Honest, it had me going all right.” 

“How did they fix it for me?” Charlie asked. 

“Why we’re—they’re—going to fit you in nice 
and easy,” Ben stumbled. ‘You'll see.” 


T* First Bridgeboro Troop had a picturesque 
little building all to itself. A house on Hill 
Street had been moved around the corner to a more 
desirable location, but a small wing of this house 
containing a kitchen and a pantry had been left 
standing. There it remained quite alone, and it was 
not hard to fancy a certain aspect of bewilderment 
about it suggesting a lost or deserted child. There 
is an interesting story about this fragment of a 
house left behind and I mean to tell it to you some 
day. 

The members of the troop had put clapboards on 
the open side of it and they used it for a troop room, 
paying a small yearly rental to the owner who had 
gone away, without his kitchen and pantry. The 





bird. Think of it! 


of welcome to Ben Maxwell of the Ravens. The Maxwells 
lived in this town when it wasn’t any bigger than Pee-Wee. 

“I remember Ben’s grandfather when I was alittle kid, Uncle 
Caleb we used to call him; he drove a team of white horses. 
I tell you fellows, you Ravens, that you’re making a great 
scoop! You’ve got all the good stuff of about a dozen genera- 
tions stacked up in one honest-to-goodness scout. The only 


- thing I’ve got against him is that he held off so long. Well, 


he’s a great reader, I understand. How bout you Ben?” 


Spe was leaning back to the wall, a ttifle abashed, but 

laughing. The troop’s interest in him and in its own 
affairs diverted attention from Charlie Bulton who sat rather 
disconcerted near his friend and sponsor. Guests were not 





The Robin 


By Rex Brasher 


HERE is a certain self-confident, almost martial, air about the 
robin that wins your admiration at once. Watch one run swiftly 
across the lawn, stop suddenly, and stand up so straight as to appear 
balanced on his tail; then bend horizontally with head 
one side, listening. There can be little doubt that he hears the earth- 
worm moving below the surface, for after some energetic jabs, a 
yank or two, the victim is usually hauled forth. : 
The robin is the most friendly and adapts himself more readily to 
changed natural conditions th 1 
The nesting site is usually selected near dwellings and unfortunate 
indeed is the country home which has not at least one pair of robins 
around. They are quick to perceive the absence of their arch enemy, 
the domestic cat, and often build their nests almost in colonies 
wherever Grimalkin does not prowl. As many as sixteen nests have 
been found in a small orchard of thirty trees. A stray cat which 
wandered into this particular orchard received a reception that he 
remembered as far as the fence—beyond that memory failed him and 
he joined several others in a private cat cemetery. 
Only the song-sparrow anticipates him in his singing. Early March 
finds the robin tuning up and by April his cheery song is reiterat 
from the budding maple with a persistency which makes up for the 
lack of diversity in the notes. . hg 
They are easily tamed and learn quickly to know their friends, 
in some instances coming regularly to the window and even into the 
house to be fed. In some states the robin comes under the head of game 
This ruddy-vested songster, with scarce meat 
enough on his bones for one bite—a game-bird! The unfairness of 
laws which permitted in the South the slaughter of a robin that might 
easily be worth, had he been permitted to live, a dollar or more to the 
Northern farmer,'has long been evident. Happily the year 1913 saw 
state game laws superseded, as far as migratory bi ¢ 
and since they have been placed under federal control the destruction 
of robins is no longer allowed in any part of the United States. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The cat was out of the bag; those who had not known, 
knew now. Charlie Bulton (be it said to his eternal credit) 
had told a couple of boys the whole affair, featuring Ben a 
its hero, and so the complete story had reached the ears o 
at least some of the scouts. 

‘All right, I brought him back. . . .” 

“You dived off Brickyards trestle into the river,’ Grove per- 
sisted. “You swam out and... .” 

“All right I dived off Brickyards trestle and swam out” 
said Ben. “And here we are, the two of us, and when | 
get you alone Charlie, I'll slam you for going around anq 
telling a whole lot of stuff.” ; 

“That’s all right, I know my business,” said Charlie 
Bulton; “I'll tell anybody I please.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” said Mr. Ellsworth, 
At last Charlie Bulton was making a noise like 
scout. 

“You ran to South Bridgeboro. ...” Grove 
began mercilessly. He seemed to be well posted, 

“Oh cut it out,” said Ben. “I brought Charlie 
here to-night to get him into this troop. I promised 
his father and I promised him. He’s got to get in— 
and he wants to get in. And he’s going to make 
good. There’ll be plenty of chances for me, If 
I can say I was in long enough to do one good 
turn, I mean a regular one, I’m satisfied. Now 
if you fellows won’t stand for that, all right, don’t 
ever start talking scout stuff to me again. I had 
my little test. Charlie had his little test. Now 
you fellows are getting your little test. If you 





don’t say all right, then you can go picking up 
towels for all I care and eating cream puffs... .” | 

“We can do that too,” said the irrepressible Roy, 

“The big stunt of yours means something to us,” 
said Doc Carson, his disappointment unconcealed, 
““We’ve been counting on you and making plans 
for you.” 

“Well, I’ve been counting on you too,” Ben 
shot back. 

“Besides,” said Wig Weigand, (Raven) “you're 
in now and you can’t be a quitter. We’ve got you 
down for the gold cross some day, boy. And 
we've got you down to win the swimming contest 
up at camp.” 

“All right towel grabber, I’ll do as you say,” 
said Ben. “Only you’re wrong about me being in; 
I didn’t take that oath yet.” 

Mr. Ellsworth who had been watching Ben 
keenly now glanced equally keenly at Artie Van 
Arlen, leader of the Ravens. Ben had indeed made 
a fine picture leaning back against the wall as if 
he stood at bay and was equal to the occasion. He 
winked fraternally at Charlie Bulton who awaited 
in suspense the issue of this discussion. 











kitchen had a stove in it, and the pantry had — 
shelves in it well adapted for scouting paraphernalia. The 
members of the troop had decorated the two rooms becom- 
ingly as a lair of scouts and these rooms were the scene of 
much fun and turmoil. 

Ben and Charlie found the three established patrols and 
Mr. Ellsworth waiting. Pee-Wee and his Chipmunks were 
not there, but there was news of that busy hero, Mr. Ells- 
worth, with a twinkle in his eye, handed Ben a note which 
had come from the conquerer of Little Valley. He did this 
because Ben was a member and he wished him to see it as 
the others had done. He glanced curiously, but not un- 
pleasantly at Charlie Bulton. The scouts stared at him rather 
more frankly. Probably some of them knew of his running 
away though none knew of Ben’s part in the episode. 

The note from Pee-Wee was scrawled on birch bark, a 
style of stationery which, in deference to scouting, he affected. 
It read: 


I can’t get scout meeting till late maybe ten o'clock even maybe 
half past nine, because on account of Bruno and Tasca playing 
at the Elks Club and I have to be there, because I’m their manager. 
So has my patrol because we got a rule about all sticking together 
when Tasca and Bruno play at shows, but anyway we'll be there 
so as to get installed so tell Mr. Ellsworth. 

W. Harris, Leader, Chipmunks. 


“That kid’s in luck,” said Doc Carson. 

“You mean we’re in luck,” said Roy; ‘‘he won’t be here 
till ten o’clock, maybe even half past nine. Maybe it will 
be even eight before he gets here, the pleasure is ours.” 

“He sure does stumble on luck, that kid,” said Warde 
Hollister. ‘‘Those Liventi fellows are the biggest thing that 
ever happened.” 

“Sure and he invented them,” vociferated Roy. 

“Honest, if Buffalo Bill was alive I bet he’d land in Pee- 
Wee’s patrol,” Westy Martin said. ‘Look at the Jansen 
fellows, both of them crackerjack scouts, and they fell ker- 
plunk into his arms.” 

“Well,” said Artie Van Arlen, leader of the Ravens, “we 
ought not tokick. If anybody had told me we’d have Ben 
Maxwell in our patrol, I’d have said, ‘you’re crazy.’” 

“‘There’s where you said something,” said Wig Weigand. 

“Well then,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “‘let’s all give three cheers 


uncommon at troop meetings and Charlie was glad to be 
overshadowed by Ben and to be out of the spotlight. The 
turmoil and confusion of enthusiastic voices, and the scout 
talk, made him feel quite like an outsider. 

“You fellows make me laugh,” Ben said. 

‘“*A scout is supposed to laugh,” Roy interrupted, picking 
up a cruller (there were always crullers and lemonade at 
scout meeting) and throwing it at Ben. “Do your cruller 
eating early,” he said; “‘pretty soon P. Harris will be here.” 

“‘They’ve got you with your back to the wall, Ben,” laughed 
Mr. Ellsworth. 

“Well, I’mi going to do a good turn,” Ben laughed back 
at Mr. Ellsworth. ‘You say I wouldn’t join the scouts, 
but just the same I always knew something about them. 
Once a fellow that was a scout, that I met up in the country, 
told me about good turns and I asked him what he did and 
he said his mother dropped a towel and he picked it up for 
her. (Laughter.) I asked him to tell me another one and 
he said his patrol leader shut the window because his grand- 
mother felta draught. (More laughter.) Pee-Wee Harris told 
me (uproars) that if I go to the store for my mother that’s a 
good turn. He said he went to the store and bought a dozen 
cream puffs for his mother, and he ate two of them. . . .” 

“What was the matter with the other ten?” Roy asked. 

“So I kind of thought,” Ben continued, “that I wouldn’t 
bother getting in with the towel grabbers and the window 
shutters. .. .” 

“Window shutters that’s a joke!” Roy shouted. 

“And the cream puff runners,” Ben concluded. ‘Now 
I’m going to do a good turn, a kind of a one, and I’m going 
to see if you towel grabbing, window shutting, errand chasers 
will stand for it. I’m new at the game and maybe Mr. Ells- 
worth will say it isn’t a good turn at all. Anyway, I’m going 
to get a line on scouting here to-night, no matter what. 
My back’s to the wall and I’ve only got one shot to fire. . . .” 

“‘Shoot,” said El Sawyer. 

Ben continued, “I want you fellows, you Ravens, to take 
Charlie Bulton into your patrol and let me step out. I'll 
feel more like a scout if I do that than if I stayin. I read the 
handbook and I think I’ve got the dope on scouting. Charlie 
has been in bad and he stayed away last night. . . .” 

“Yes, and you went and got him and dived off Brickyards 
trestle,” Grove Bronson of the Ravens shot at him. 


“How about it, Artie?’”’ Mr. Ellsworth asked. 

“T’ve been trying to get a chance to speak,” said Artie. 
“We're not towel grabbers or window shutters. . . .” 

“Do you deny you’re cream puff eaters?”” Roy demanded. 

“Only this kind of a good turn kind of knocks me off my 
feet,” Artie said. 

“It’s a regular one,” said Mr. Ellsworth. 

“Tt was too-good to be true,” Wig said. 

“It’s just as good as it ever was,” Mr. Ellsworth said. 
“It’s up to you Artie.” 

“All right then,” said Artie. “‘T’ll tell you fair and square 
that if Ben had taken the oath, we wouldn’t let him out. 
When you join you join, that’s the way I look at it. Suppose 
we all went around resigning for other fellows! But this is 
different. Boy, it’s some good turn, J’ll say! Ben’s a better 
scout than any of us before he starts. Only it’s kind of— 
you know—sudden. He says we ought to join him in his 
good turn and we’re game. We’re no towel grabbers in this 
patrol.” 

“You said it,” shouted Wig. 

“How ’bout you, Charlie?” said Artie turning to Bulton. 
“Tf you come in will you stay in?” 

“Yes, and he’ll make good,” said Ben. 

“He ought to after what you did to-day,” Grove shot out. 

“The principal thing I did was to miss mathematics,” 
said Ben. 

“Then you ought to be satisfied without joining the 
Ravens,” shouted Roy. “Congratulations!” 

“Before we go any further,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “I want 
every member of these three patrols to give three cheers for 
Ben Maxwell, the best scout that ever didn’t join the scouts. 


I AM glad to be able to tell you that Charlie Bulton was 
moved to stand up and cheer with the others for the boy 
who had saved him and made him. And his cheer had the 
true ring. It was much better than his former attempt to 
squeak like a chipmunk. i 
And so, after a brief talk with Mr. Ellsworth, during which 
Charlie nervously made known his qualifications for tender 
foot (learned that very day from Ben’s handbook) he stood up 
and raised his right hand, scout fashion, and took the 
scout oath and became a member of the splendid Raven 
Patrol of the First Bridgeboro Troop. It was a gift from 
(Concluded on page 44) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Buckskin and Sheepskin 


1. Please send me price of buckskin for shirt as illus- 
trated in September issue Boys’ Lire. 

2. What tools would I use-—RicHARD STOCKTON. 

1. Skins of tanned sheepskin, $2.00 each, at Boy 
Scout Supply Department, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Buckskin, $13.00. ‘ 

A large strong needle, linen thread, beeswax, a small awl 
and a sharp knife or scissors. 


Swimming to First Class 


1. If the camp director tells my scoutmaster that I swam 100 
yards at one time during camp will that count toward my first- 
class test? 

2. I was one of twelve paddlers in a war canoe on a 20-mile 
canoe trip. Would this count toward my first-class test?-—CEDRIC 
FRENCH. 

1. Yes. 

2. No. Only one other scout permitted. See requirement. 


Patrol Activities 


1. I ama patrol leader of my troop and my patrol is very much 
interested in military things and I know very little about this drill. 
Could you tell me where I can obtain a book on military drill? 

2. What woula you consider good activities for such a patrol? 

3. Is an Eagle Scout patrol leader eligible to pass first and 
second-class merit-badge tests (which he has taken himself): to the 
boys in his patrol? 

4. Maya patrol have a treasurer of its own to supply its needs? 
—Scout Josy GALLoway. 

1. Don’t use military drill. Use your ingenuity in making up 
novel drills of your own. See Manual of Drills published by 
the Boy Scouts. 

2. Follow trails made with chalk marks, 


Tree Planting 


How can I join the American Tree Association?p—HERBERT 
BarTH, Eagle Scout. 

Plant a tree and send for application blank which entitles 
you to membership in the American Tree Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. From this Association can be obtained the advice 
of experts on the care of trees. 


Indian Bows 


Would you please tell me whether or not each iribe of Indians 
had a different kind of bow and arrow?—Davip BRYANT. 
Most of them did. 


Amateur Radio 


Can you tell me where to send for the Fire Laws for amateur 
wireless, telegraphy and requirements for amateur wireless, station 
licenses. Scout E. RozHon. 

To your Fire Department Chief. 


Pressing Leaves 


1. I am starting to collect all kinds of leaves of trees. Would you 
please tell me how to preserve them? Would like very much if 
other scouts would communicate with me as I would like leaves 
from other sections of United States as well as from Ohio. 

2. Would you please tell me how to make high top moccasins. 

3. Where can I get skins for them, at what price, and what are 








the measurements?>—EDWARD Murray, 7519 Claason 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1. Dab leaves carefully with printers’ ink, place 
paper over and press gently on all parts with your 
fingers. 

2. For moccasins, see Boys’ Lire for January, 1926. 

3. Tanned sheepskin at $2.00 per skin, Boy Scout Supply 
Dept., 200 5th Ave., New York City. 


Lone Scout Equipment 


Where can I buy all kinds of Lone Scout goods like suits, 
hatchets, knives, etc?—FRANCIS FILop. 
Boy Scout Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Aviation 


Where can I get some books on Aviation and the names of them? 
—J. MEEK WOLFE, Jr. 
Get the merit-badge pamphlet on Aviation. 


Flint and Steel Sets 


* Scout James McPherson, 735 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va., 
writes that he can supply flint and steel strikes. 


Buckskin Shirt 


1. I would like to know if there is a special kind of leather for 
buckskin shirt, and also how this could be made. 

2. I would like any ideas which you might be willing to give 
on giving exhibitions before Courts of Honor, etc., with a group 
such as this —CLARK GITTINGS. 

1. Use sheepskin ordered through Supply Dept.. National 
Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. See Septem- 
ber Boys’ Lire, 1925. 

2. Each time you appear uniformed this way, it will be an 

exhibition. 





stone heaps, stick or grass twisted; make it 
a contest. 

3. See Scout Handbook. No. This must 
be done before your Court of Honor, or, if 
there is none, before an examining com- 
mittee. 

4. Yes. 


UPwnre 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


No Horn Bows 


I would like to know if horn is better material 
than wood for a bow.—JOSEPH PRESS. 

No. Use hickory, iron wood, yew, lemon 
wood, osage, orange, ash or mulberry. There 
are other woods but the above are the best. 


the interests 








Good Deeds by Amateur Radio 








OME kindly folks look upon us amateurs as children to 

be amused, generally at a considerable expense, and 
take us no more seriously than they do our kid brothers 
with trains of cars. They know nothing of the serious side 
of our hobby—the A. R. R. L.; our world-wide communicat- 
ing system; the amateur’s helping hand stretched far into 
the desolation of the Amazon, the sole means of communica- 
tion between the Rice expedition and civilization; our work 
with the coast guard; our handling of traffic with the ill- 
fated Shenandoah on one of her Western cruises; our mainte- 
nance of communication with McMillan on his Arctic voyages; 
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By Zeh Bouck 


the amateur’s co-operation with the U. S. Navy on the 
recent South Pacific cruise; or how the amateurs bridge 
the gaps of isolation when storms blow down telegraph 
poles, and snowdrifts block the railroad. 

To “tell the world” a few things about the amateur, 
the Bronx Radio Club conceived and constructed one 
of the most interesting radio exhibits ever shown. Here 
are photographs of three of them. Gee, fellows, but I 
wish I could tell you face to face about them, or better 
yet, show them to you! They are really superb examples 
of small scale engineering. 

The storm-bound scene is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all and is photographed at the right. It speaks, 
cold, barren, storm swept, for itself! Telegraph poles 
are down, blocking the railroad track when drifts 
have not fallen in upon them. The high tension 
system, torn and twisted by the gale, shorted and 
grounded, is as dead as an open circuit. Snow in 
mountainous piles has closed all roads. But clean and 
clear upon the hill top, rigged perhaps with an emer- 
gency aerial, stands the amateur station, holding, as 
it so often does, the reins of succor. 

Every detail in the scene is 
worked out to an. amazirig perfec- 
tion—even to dragging footsteps 
in the snow! The high tension 

‘wires hang on tiny petticoat in- 
sulators, the rails are spiked to the 
miniature ties with Lilliputian spikes. 

The snow is a liberal dumping of salt. 

Two other divisions of this most 
interesting exhibit were a_ tropical 
scene, depicting the invaluable service 
of amateur radio to the Rice expedition, 
and a scale model of the Shenandoah, to 
the navigation of which the amateur so 
often contributed. 

At the left is shown another part of 
the booth, where an amateur station, 


duly licensed, was installed. This model station, completely 
equipped in the cross section of a shack, communicated with 
Australia on several occasions during the week of the Radio 
World’s Fair. The walls are papered with acknowledgment 
cards received by members of the club from all parts of the 
world. The sharp eye may identify cards from Australian 
2BK and 3BD, British 5MS, French 8QQ, Argentina CB8, 
Belgian S2 and a flock of others. 

One of the most interesting and instructive exhibitions, 
and the one that received great attention, showed an 
amateur station in miniature. Looking in through the win- 
dows of the tiny shack, a complete station is seen, tubes 
lighted brightly, with an operator stationed at the key. 

It’s a great game—this amateur radio! 


How to Build a Crackerjack One-Tube Set 


Many radio fans have an idea that a single or multi-tube 
set can be built up around any number and type of parts. 
Well, as far as possibilities go, I suppose it can; but it won’t 
amount to much unless parts especially designed for that 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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‘The Beacon 


A Tale of a Viking Raid 
By Arthur Edwards Chapman 


AVE a care, thou 
long- 
legged hog!” ex- 
claimed Wulfstan 
sharply, an angry frown creas- 
ing his brow. ‘“ Mind the net!” 
The to whom these 
hasty words were addressed, a 
rather stockily - built, loose- 
limbed youth, glanced quickly 
and with some alarm down at 
big sandalled feet Yet 
even as he realized the danger 
and the import of the warning 
he became entangled in the 
meshes of the fishing net that 
spread out upon the 
greensward before him. Trip- 
ping over it, he stumbled for- 
ward heavily. His outflung 
arms, seeking that whereby he 
might steady himself, en- 
countered Wulfstan’s shoulder 
and seized hardly thereon. 
Wulfstan, who had been seated 
on the ground at the base of 
the tall beacon tower that was 
there built, industriously mend- 
ing the net, made a great effort 
to throw off the  other’s 
groping hands. He was too 
late, however, and the pair of 
them tumbled helplessly to 
the earth, mixed up with each 
other and the clinging folds 
of the net. 

Wulfstan the first to 
lisentangle himself, and spring- 
ing quickly to his feet he 
scowled angrily at the other 
who was slowly gathering him- 
self together, a somewhat 
sheepish grin spreading over 
his none - too - handsome yet 
pleasing face. 

“Thou clumsy hog!” Wulf- 
stan cried again as he strove 
to straighten out the tangled 
net. “Thou art well named 
Alfred the Awkward!” 

An expression of displeasure 
clouded Alfred’s face at these 
words and the sneering manner 
in which Wulfstan uttered them. Straightening himself, he 
stood there before Wulfstan. His short, thick fingers played 
with the haft of a knife that was stuck in the girdle which 
drew in his coarse tunic about his middle. His blue eyes 
wandered restlessly over the green grassland that swept 
sharply down to the river mouth and the far-stretching grey 
of the sea, and thence traveled back again and rested a 
moment upon the stone walls of the beacon tower above him. 
Finally he made an effort to face Wulfstan’s scornful gaze. 

“T—I beg thy p—pardon, Wulfstan,” he said haltingly 
and in thick tones as though his tongue was too big for his 
mouth. ‘‘I—I did not see the—the net.” 

“And if thou hadst thy great feet would have found it 
just the same!” retorted Wulfstan. ‘Why, old Guthlac, 
there, half blind and feeble though he be, can more be relied 
upon than thou!” 

Whereat he pointed a-down the slope toward the little 
river, on the bank of which were built some half-dozen or so 
rude huts in which the humble fishers lived. And there 
seated on a rough bench outside one of the huts was an aged, 
grey bearded man, his weak eyes turned toward the golden 
sun that was now slowly passing below the horizon. 

Now at this fresh taunt of Wulfstan’s a hot flush crept 
gradually to Alfred’s cheek and his eyes gleamed with resent- 
ment. 

“Oh, I know I am clumsy,” he said passionately. “But 
why—why will you forever be charging me with it? I can do 
If the Vikings came I could fight. I could do as 
I could—” 


clumsy, 


one 


his 


was 


was 


my part. 
well as thou or others. 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


“Vou forget not what our orders were,” said he who had just spoken 


A loud mocking laugh from Wulfstan checked this flow 
of hurried words of protest. 

“Why,” he laughed, “thou canst not handle the tiller 
of a boat without falling into the water! Thou fight? By 
Saint Augustine, I vow if thou hadst a sword in thy hand 
*twould be as dangerous to friend as foe!” 


EARS of chagrin welled up into Alfred’s eyes at this, 

and his fists clenched convulsively as he made a short 
step toward the other as though he would give expression to 
the resentment that filled him. He tried to speak calmly, 
but his tongue would keep twisting itself about in his mouth 
and tripping up the words to, which he sought to give utter- 
ance so that naught but confused, broken sentences came. 

And Wulfstan simply stood there quietly, his nimble 
fingers rapidly performing their task of repairing the broken 
net, a slight irritating smile on his lip. 

“They will not even let thee keep watch on the tower,” 
he went on, paying no heed to Alfred’s efforts to justify him- 
self. “But they give the work to me whom they can trust 
not to fall from the top and break my neck!” 

Alfred’s anger was rising rapidly at these repeated jeers 
at his failings, and for the moment it seemed that he was 
going to spring upon Wulfstan. With an effort, however, he 
held himself in restraint and turning his back suddenly upon 
the other he strode away without a word, his brow dark and 
creased and his heart very bitter. 

Yet hardly had he gone many steps than his shuffling 
feet caught against a thick tuft of grass and he went all 


sprawling on his face like a 
felled tree. And this mischance 
must perforce bring a renewal 
of the stinging taunts from 
Wulfstan, and a fresh burst of 
laughter. 

“Why, thy feet be too big 
for thee! ’Twould go hardly 
with thee should Thorkil the 
Black be after thee. Thou 
couldst not hide for thy feet 
would betray thee though he 
were afar off!” 

And after this followed other 
words. 

But Alfred heard them not. 
He dragged himself heavily to 
his feet once more and with a 
choking in his throat and 
misty eyes that did not see 
aught, he almost ran from that 
spot, anxious only to get out 
of sight of Wulfstan before his 
unhappy clumsiness brought 
further ridicule upon him. 


ERY heartsick indeed was 

Alfred as he stumbled 
along. His eyes were down- 
cast and he saw not whither 
he was going. Nor did he 
particularly care, for he de- 
sired but to hide himself from 
those who continually made 
mock of him. And especially 
from Wulfstan. 

Alfred the Awkward they 
called him in the little fishing 
village, and the bitterness of 
the name was not assuaged by 
the knowledge of its aptness. 
How often had he cursed the 
Fates that had made him thus. 
Heavy footed, heavy handed, 
destined always, seemingly, to 
be in everybody’s way and not 
least in his own. No matter 
how hard he would try he 
could not somehow master 
this natural clumsiness that 
made him the laughing-stock 
of his fellows and caused them 
to leave him ever behind when 

there was work to be done because he was so useless. 

On he wandered thus moodily, and at length, having gone 
some considerable distance, he cast himself down upon the 
soft turf and there sat, gazing with lowering eyes across the 
steadily sloping greensward that presently merged into 
treacherous marsh that was in turn lapped by the gently- 
whispering waters of the vast, steely ocean. The last stabbing 
rays of the sun had been quenched some time agone and 
now dusk was approaching, gloomy as his own gloomy 
thoughts. 

It was those last biting words of Wulfstan’s that rankled 
most in his heart. The fact that Wulfstan was trusted to 
do a man’s work, whereas he—he was only Alfred the Awk- 
ward! 

He would not mind it so much, he told himself passionately 
as his idle fingers played with the haft of his slender knife, 
if only they would let him try and forget his failing. If only 
they would not look so scornfully upon him. How he hated 
them for it! How he hated Wulfstan! Wulfstan, to whom 
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nothing seemed to come amiss and who had the confidence ~~ 


of all. And yet while he told himself this, he found himself 
admiring Wulfstan’s quiet, assured bearing, his certainty in 
everything that he did, and above all his smooth, unfaltering 
speech. 

He knew that he envied Wulfstan, because Wulfstan was 
everything that he himself would be and yet was not. Wulf- 
stan was entrusted with the coveted task of keeping watch 
against the coming of the dreaded pagan Northmen. His 
would be the honor of firing the beacon that would give 
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warning to the inland dwellers of the threatening peril. The 
lives of hundreds were given into his keeping, whereas Alfred’s 
portion was only ridicule and contempt. 

For you must know that in these days were the fierce 
warriors from the Northlands beginning to embark upon those 
plundering raids that were later to develop into a definite 
and determined poticy of conquest. The Viking long-ships 
were prowling around the coasts of Britain like wolves about 
their prey. New descending upon a helpless, unsuspecting 
settlement, murdering and looting and laying waste the 
countryside. Again sailing their vessels along the river 
reaches to attack some prosperous township or peaceful 
monastery, consigning it to the flames and then retreating 
as speedily as they had come; carrying with them rich treas- 
ures and maybe luckless souls destined to end their days in 
cruel slavery; leaving in their wake horror and desolation. 


N A continual state of watchfulness and fearful expect- 
ancy did the people live, not knowing at what time the 

Viking hordes would swoop down upon them and take their 
awful toll. And it was for this very reason, Alfred recollected 
as he sat there, that the reeve of the town of Mereham, which 
was some two miles inland, had caused to be built that tall 
beacon tower and had commanded that upon the top thereof 
should be lighted a great fire if at any time danger should 
threaten. 

When the fishers went out in their boats to ply their calling 
always was one able man left behind to watch the beacon, 
and, Alfred reflected with increasing bitterness, many times of 
late had Wulfstan been given this honor. “Twas no task to be 
undertaken lightly, Alfred well knew, for the danger was a 
very real one. Only a fortnight agone one of the most dreaded 
of these fierce Vikings, Thorkil the Black, had swept down 
with his fleet upon the town of Chester and had laid it waste 
with fire and sword. And none could well say when this 
cruel rover might seek blood and plunder in Mereham. 

Yes, many lives depended upon the watch being well 
kept. Yet, Alfred cried within himself, why should they not 
give him the chance? He might not be able to do things so 
skilfully with his fingers as Wulfstan could, but he surely 
could keep lookout for raiding vessels. His eyes were keen 
enough for that. No one would deny it. 

“Tt’s not fair—it’s not fair!” he exclaimed half aloud. 
“‘Oh, if only I could show them—show them I am some use!” 

Yet even while he rested there came floating to him across 
the sward from the direction of the little village, a terrible 


sound that caused him to leap all suddenly to his feet in 
alarm, and his heart to beat rapidly. 

’Twas the loud roaring of harsh voices, cruel and triumph- 
ant, mingled with the ringing of steel and the shrill screaming 
of women and the terrified cries of little children. 


ND he had no need to ask himself what these sounds 
megnt, for he realized that the danger of which he had 
thought was come. That the Vikings had descended upon 
the little village and were wreaking ‘their terrible will upon 
the undefended women and children. 

Even while Alfred understood all this the hideous noises 
died away and gave place to a still more fearful and ominous 
silence, broken only by the occasional hoarse shouts and an 
outburst of triumphant song. 

Not knowing exactly what it was that he would do, yet 
determined at least to see what was toward, he began to run 
with his clumsy, shuffling steps back in the direction of the 
village which he had left so safe and peaceful less than an 
hour ago. And as he went he searched eagerly for that red 
glow in the sky that would tell of the beacon sending its 
warning to the unsuspecting town of Mereham. 

Yet did the expected flare not meet his enquiring gaze, 
and a sudden thrill of fear gripped his rapidly-beating heart 
as-he told himself that Wulfstan must have been surprised 
by the raiders and overcame ere he had time to carry out 
his duty. 

Now the clanging of a wild war song was the only sound 
that broke the silence, and when presently the top of 
the beacon tower loomed in sight over the rising ground 
Alfred knew that it must be as he had dreaded, for no sign of 
flare was there upon it. 

He knew as he pressed on, gripping his knife with ever- 
tightening fingers, that he could do naught for those hapless 
ones who had been left in the village; he realized that those 
ravening sea-wolves knew not the meaning of mercy. Yet, 
he told himself tensely, he must discover what was the true 
nature of this terror and find some means of bringing to the 
people of Mereham the knowledge thereof. 

Going more slowly now, and watching his every step with 
the utmost caution, trembling lest his fatal awkwardness 
should cause him to betray himself, Alfred drew nearer the 
village. He began to work his way a little inland toward a 
tiny coppice that overlooked the river, believing that he 
could from that refuge look out upon the scene and learn 
what evil had been wreaked. 
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As he reached the friendly shelter of the trees the fierce 
war-chant ceased and then came the sound of deep voices, 
All atremble with a great excitement he crept carefully 
along behind the leafy branches and at last was able to peer 
through them out into the open. 

On the high ground before him stood the beacon tower 
that in this moment of peril had betrayed its trust, rearing 
itself gauntly against the sky. Turning his gaze in fearful 
apprehension down toward the small river, Alfred beheld 
three great long-ships anchored there, and from the mast of 
one he noticed the ominous black eagle flying. And he 
knew that ’twas Thorkil the Black that had come. 

From the collection of rude huts that comprised the village 
did the rumbling voices come. Forcing himself to look that 
way, yet dreading to do so, he beheld with horror-wide eyes 
the several still, silent forms that there lay upon the earth, 
while a gasping cry that he could not repress broke from him 
and was stifled immediately as he saw another figure, a grey- 
bearded figure, standing upright against the door of one of 
the huts, pinned thereto by a long spear that was driven 
through it. 

Whereat he realized that old Guthlac would no longer 
sit and seek the dying rays of sunset, and all shaking with a 
strange burning passion against those monsters who had done 
this, he hid his face in his hands to shut out the awful 
sight. 


OR a short space he stood thus, struggling to control 

himself. Then as the sound of heavy footsteps came to 
him and the harsh voices seemed to be drawing nearer, he 
slowly raised his head.once more and looked. And he saw 
coming up the sloping greensward toward the beacon tower 
two fierce warriors, great winged helms upon their heads 
and long swords girt at their sides. Their faces were wild 
and bearded and their gleaming eyes filled with the lust of 
slaughter. In his hands one of them carried a great flagon, 
while the other bore across his shoulder the carcass of a 
young pig. 

Yet ‘twas none of these things that made Alfred give 
voice to a quick exclamation as the men drew nearer the 
tower, and sent a thrill of thankfulness surging all through 
him. 

But ’twas this: 

There, following close behind the Viking who bore the 
flagon, with his hands bound before him and fastened to his 
captor by a short length of cord, was Wulfstan. 





All atremble with a great excitement he crept carefully along behind the leafy branches 
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“Oh, Jimmie, when did you get the peachy new car?” 


Jimmie’s about the happiest boy in the 
world this afternoon. He’s stopping by 
to take Eleanor for a ride in Dad’s new 
Overland Six. And he’s mighty proud too, 
for wasn’t it Jimmie himself who told Dad 
about the Overland Six and first got him 
to take a ride in it? And now that the 
dainty Eleanor approves his choice, the 
day is complete! 
* * * * * 

Side by side with anything else within 


many hundred dollars of its price, this big, 
oversize, extra-luxurious Over- 
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line—here is gracefulness—here is style 
and smartness—here is distinction such as 
never before has been seen in a popular- 
priced automobile! 


And this robust big Six has established a 
newer and altogether more desirable defi- 
nition of comfort, driving or riding. Bigger, 
wider doors afford natural freedom of 
movement getting in and out. An inside 
area of many more cubic feet provides an 
abundance of leg-room and body-room 
for everybody. And still greater riding 

ease, still greater comfort is 





land Six will win the enthusi- 
astic approval of any man or 
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insured by a longer wheel- 
base than any other car in its 





woman, or particular girl or price-class. 
boy! . 
f. 0. b. factory A marvelously designed en- 
Prices and specifications subject to change a ‘ 
A car of spectacular beauty, without notice gine, as efficient a power-plant 








with long, low, yacht-like lines 

— handsome, dignified, substantial-look- 
ing. A strikingly attractive color-effect— 
two artistically-blended tones of grey, a 
superstructure of glistening jet-black, with 
a wide double-beading all around the waist 


as ever was built into an auto- 
mobile. There’s agetaway in traffic here that 
is a delight to experience. In actual perform- 
ance, this magnificent big Overland Six 
will out-pull, out-run, out-accelerate any 
car of its type you want to test against it. 


Ownership of this superb big Six is now made easier than ever before. The new Willys 
Finance Plan offers easy time-payment terms at the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. ° e 
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Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Yet as Alfred saw he knew that Wulfstan had been spared 
the fate of the others only by reason of his young strength, and 
that his captors thought to profit by selling him into slavery. 

While Alfred considered thus and strove to discover how he 
might aid Wulfstan to escape, the Vikings, halting some few 
yards away from the tower, put their burdens to the ground. 
The one who held Wulfstan’s bonds threw the lad roughly down 
and proceeded to fasten his ankles securely, while the other, 
passing into the tower, presently emerged therefrom bearing 
in his hands a pile of brushwood and began to kindle a fire. 

And now as he watched them a sudden thought flashed upon 
Alfred with a shock that almost stunned. Here were but two 
of the sea-rovers. Where, then, was Thorkil the Black and 
the rest who had come in those three long-ships? 


HERE he asked himself, and almost cried out with an 

agony of apprehension, reviling himself bitterly [for a 
fool that he had not realized the truth at once and acted. 
For where should. the wild wolves be but marching upon the 
unsuspecting town of Mereham, hot and eager for blood and 
pillage, while the beacon that should have given warning 
of their coming remained unlighted. 

At this terrible understanding Alfred bit his lip with anguish, 
and cursed himself for his wooden-headedness. Why, oh, why 
had he not thought of this at once instead of wasting valuable 
minutes lamenting futilely like some helpless girl over the fate 
of those who had met death? Why had he not realized the 
peril of the people of Mereham and risked all in an attempt to 
fire the beacon? 

But now it was too late. The Vikings would be drawing 
nigh the town by this time, while he could only stand there 
inactive, a useless, clumsy fool, unable to do aught to ward off 
the imminent danger. 

And while he remained there in the shadow of the trees 
wildly seeking for a way out of this awful dilemma, the Vikings 
who were. now busying themselves about the fire, apparently 
intent on roasting their pig, spoke one to the other, and their 
words served to confirm his worst fears. 

“By the hammer of Thor,” cried one, “rich prizes are there 
to be taken this night, I vow!” 

“* Aye, and stout slaves, such as this cub, who will bring good 
prices,” said the other, and turned the prostrate Wulfstan 
roughly over with his foot. ‘‘Rather would I seek blood for 
my thirsty sword as a warrior should than idle here!” 

“Vet forget not what our orders are,’’ said he who had first 
spoken. ‘We were bidden to keep watch for any danger from 
the sea, and, should such threaten, to fire this beacon so that 
Thorkil might be warned and retire. And I, for one, have no 
wish to bring Black Thorkil’s anger upon me by failing in my 
task!”’ 


Now as Alfred heard these words and grasped the meaning 
thereof there came to him all rushingly a great relief as he 
understood that after all there still remained a chance to save 
the people of Mereham from the deadly peril that was creeping 
upon them. A gleam of determination flashed into his blue 
eyes and his whole body grew tense with purpose. 

If he could manage to creep unobserved to the back of the 
tower by making a wide circle he might from there reach the 
entrance by a swift dash ere the Vikings had time to perceive 
him. Once inside he could bar the heavy door and then 
would at least have time to fire the beacon before they could 
break the door down. When the pile was lit, he told himself, 
it mattered not what happened to him, for what was one life 
more or less if he could by its sacrifice save many? And 
perhaps it might not be as bad as that. Who could say what 
chance might not offer later to save himself and mayhap free 
Wulfstan from his captors? 

For the present, however, there was but one thing to do. 
All else must be put aside in the effort to fire the beacon that 
would at once give warning to the people of Mereham of their 
danger and turn Thorkil the Black from his goal. 

Even as these and other like thoughts flashed in rapid 
succession through his brain Alfred acted. Muttering a 
fervent prayer that he might not be too late, he began with 
infinite caution to creep away in the direction in which he had 
come, intending to reach the open greensward out of sight of 
the Vikings and approach again on the further side of the 
tower. And as the darkness was now swiftly gathering he felt 
very hopeful that he would be able to achieve his object 
unseen. 

Yet carefully though he picked his steps it seemed that his 
inherent clumsiness would not be denied, and almost as he 
made his first movement he caught his foot in the projecting 
roots of a tree and went sprawling helplessly, crashing heavily 
against trailing branches at which his frantically-clutching 
fingers snatched and finally coming up against the earth with 
a shock that almost forced the breath from his body. 

As he strove to pull himself together he heard the gruff 
voices of the two Vikings raised in alarmed inquiry, and then 
the sound of their heavy footsteps pounding the ground, 
coming towards where he was. A sudden terror that was 
almost panic seized him. He leapt to his feet and stared out 
from the trees with wild eyes, and he saw that the Vikings 
were drawing close, their naked swords gripped in their hands. 

And then as he choked back a sob at the thought that his 
fatal awkwardness had caused him to throw away his last 
chance, a boldness born of desperation came upon him and 
putting his every effort into the action he sprang out into the 
open and darted fleetly over the greensward in the direction of 
the tower, his heart beating madly. 
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The two Vikings, who had been approaching the dusk- 
enshrouded coppice with ever-increasing caution, not knowing 
what foe might lurk therein, did not realize what was happen- 
ing until the lad had almost reached the little fire beside which 
Wulfstan lay helplessly bound. Then understanding that 
Alfred was alone they turned about sharply and sprang after 
him, waving their weapons on high and voicing their battle- 
cry, 

Yet even as they did so Alfred had reached his objective. 
Bending over Wulfstan he severed his bonds with two swift 
cuts of his keen knife. . 

“Quick! Into the tower!” he cried, and dragged Wulfstan 
to his feet. 

With that ease of adaptability which Alfred had so often 
admired and envied, Wulfstan, wasting no time in useless 
questioning, darted toward the narrow doorway. Pausing 
a brief instant, Alfred snatched up from the fire a blazing 
brand and then, conscious that the Vikings were upon him, 
made to follow his companion. 

He heard one of the sea-wolves give voice to a great roar of 
triumph, and shooting a swift glance over his shoulder caught 
a glimpse of a flashing blade sweeping down upon him. With 
a quick, almost mechanical movement he flung himself forward 
and gained the shelter of the beacon tower even as the wind 
of the weapon’s vicious passage stirred the hair of his head 

Throwing themselves against the stout oaken door of the 
tower the two lads crashed it to and forced home the massive 
wooden bolts, standing there panting with their exertions and 
the excitement of their narrow escape, while the baffled 
Vikings hammered upon the timbers with their swords. 


HEN, holding his blazing torch above his head, and with 
a great jubilation surging through him at the success of 
his desperate move, Alfred sprang all lightly up the narrow 
winding stair. Reaching the top at last he thrust the brand with 
a fierce joy into the midst of the dry sticks and brushwood that 
were there stacked. As the flames leapt high, fanned by the 
slight wind that blew from the open sea, he gazed with a keen 
anxiety into the dusk toward where the town of Mereham lay. 
And seeing there naught but darkness, unbroken by the red 
glare that he had feared to behold and which would have told 
that Thorkil the Black ‘had already begun his awful work, he 
gave utterance to a heartfelt exclamation of thankfulness. For 
he knew that after all he was in time. 

Then only did he realize that Wulfstan was standing there 
beside him, and by the bright glare of the flames he could see 
on the other’s face a strange expression that he was not able to 
understand, for it was as unlike Wulfstan’s usual patronizing, 
confident expression as anything well could be. 

(Concluded on page 61) 


Playing the Outfield 


Bb QUALIFY for the outfield—the last line of baseball 
defense—a player should have speed, judgment and throw- 
ing power. Of the three, speed can possibly be dispensed with; 
but the other two are essential. The combination of good 
judgment and a trusty throwing arm will compensate for many 
shortcomings—will, in fact, produce an outfielder of the first- 
class. Add speed to those qualifications and you have an 
exceptional outfielder. 

An English cricketer, watching baseball for the first time, 
is astonished at the feats of a skillful outfielder who, with the 
greatest ease and a minimum of effort, makes seemingly im- 
possible catches. The Englishmen merely does not under- 
stand the intricate “inside work” of outfield organization that 
has made such spectacular work possible. It is no haphazard, 
guesswork performance. 

There is not much difference in the special requirements 
for the three outfielders. A man remains a left fielder or a 
right fielder because he has become accustomed to that side 
of the diamond. Right fielders, and also left fielders to some 
extent, have to handle more curving drives than the center 
fielders do, and each outfielder has slightly different throws to 
make; but all the underlying principles are the same. 

Determining the position of the outfielder is a matter of the 
greatest importance, for on the proper solution of the problem 
depends a player’s effectiveness. There are two things to 
take into consideration—the natural ability of the fielder and 
the probable direction and distance of the hit. 

The three recognized depths of outfield play are near dis- 
tance, about 70 feet outside the diamond middle distance, 
about 120 feet, and far edge, about 170 feet. A fielder plays 
near, middle, or far according to his own ability and the 
probable length of the hit. If a fielder has speed and is able 
to handle balls in front of him better than over his head, he 
plays deeper than a player who may not have so much speed 
but who can go back for the ball. Some fielders can go in any 
direction with equal confidence. A young player should dis- 
cover what he can naturally do best; although he should 
not be content with his deficiencies, yet in any contest he 
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Hazen ‘‘Ki Ki’’ Cuyler, outfielder of the Pitts- 
burg Pirates and hero of the last World Series 
tells us: 

“When I was a freshman in High School, the Scout 
movement was started in Hainsville, and being quite an 
athlete, as boys go, I was soon appointed Assistant 
Scoutmaster, and I took quite an interest in it. The Scout- 
master and I worked so hard that we soon improved the 
athletic standing of our little city, and it soon came well up 
in athletics in N. E. Michigan. Our High School de- 
veloped one of the best baseball and basket-ball teams in 
that section... . 

“A man went to shove the windshield open on his car 
and breaking the glass severed an artery in his right wrist 
and lost a terrible amount of blood. He immediately 
fainted. Driving up I saw at once the situation, and from 
my scout training at once thought of the tourniquet. 
Taking my handkerchief and a mechanic’s hammer I soon 
stopped the blood. Then using the Fireman’s lift I quickly 
carried him to the First Aid and Emergency Hospital 
where he was taken care of.” 











should consider his natural fielding ability—near, middle or 
deep. 

The probable distance of the hit, of course, modifies. the 
first consideration. A hitter who holds his bat close to the 
end and swings hard will presumably hit farther than the one 
who “chokes” his bat and merely tried to meet the pitch. 
Moreover, a right-hand hitter will seldom hit so deep into right 
field as into left or center; with a left-hand hitter the opposite 
is true. Every good outfielder makes a point of learning as much 
as he can about the way each of the opposing batsmen hits. 

Perhaps, too, the state of the game may demand a change 
of position in respect to depth for at least one fielder. With a 
runner ready to score from third on a hit or a sacrifice fly, or 
from second on a hit, one outfielder may play in close for a 
possible short hit, while the others may play deep. In that 
case the center fielder is usually the one to come forward. 
Then in the event of a short hit he can come in fast and take 
chances on fielding cleanly for the sake of a possible play at 
the plate. 


F is also important to know the probable direction of a hit. 

The outfield should never lose track of what the battery is 
doing. As it is impossible to see the catcher’s finger signals, 
the outfield generally gets the signal for a movement to the 
right or to the left from the shortstop or second baseman, or 
from both. Some teams have the catcher give the right or 
left signal by some peculiar movement of his glove. That 
system better fixes the responsibility for the signal’s being 
given, but sometimes a batter gets in the line of vision; and 
so most teams use the relay system. When the outfielders get 
the signal to move in that direction on the pitcher’s motion to 
deliver, or at least they take a stance that will enable them to 
start in that direction quickly. 

The preliminary stance of an outfielder is always with one 
foot forward, facing in the direction of the expected hit; 
he is balanced on his toes and is ready to make a quick start. 
In covering flies nothing counts more than the first few steps— 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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The ‘‘Champion.’’ A Keds 
oxford model—designed for 
general wear as well as for 
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are wearing! 


The winners of twenty-one national tennis 
championships in this and other countries 
last year — 

America’s fastest basketball team — - 
HE same qualities that have 


The champion hardball handball player of 
the country — 

These and hundreds of other victorious ath- 
letes make up a long list of great players who 
wear Keds. 


made Keds the Shoe of 
Champions—have made them 
the favorite of millions for all 
sports use. 


For hiking, climbing, fishing, 
camping, for real foot-comfort 
all summer long, boys everywhere wear 


Keds. 


And no wonder! Keds soles are full 
of life and spring. They give a sure 
grip of any surface. And they’re so 

tough they’ll outwear two or 
three pairs of ordinary “tennis 
shoes” or “sneakers.” 


Keds uppers help you, too. 
They’re made of canvas not only 
light and cool but strong—so 
strong that they support the 
ankles and protect from twists 
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Feltex innersoles, Keds keep 
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The ‘‘Sportster.’’ A sturdy 
athletic-trim Keds model — built 
for the hardest wear. Comes in 
lace-to-toe style—white with black 
trim and brown with gray trim 
—both models with gray sole. 


your feet cool and comfortable even on 
the hottest days. 

For all sports use—get Keds. But be 
sure they are the real Keds. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoe. 

Keds come in all popular styles and 
at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. They are 
made only by the United States Rubber 
Company, the world’s largest rubber 
manufacturer. 


This Hand-book of Sports free! 
Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports is full of 


interesting information on games, sports and 
many other subjects. Sent free if you address 
Dept. 1140, 1790 Broadway, New Y ork City. 
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How to Make Scout ‘Trees 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


UT of respect and admiration for the forester’s patron 

saint, Johnny Apple Seed, each spring I hand you 

boys a tree planting article. This season I have 

distributed several hundred walnuts from Roosevelts 
grave, which have since been planted by the scouts, and n>w 
National Headquarters is negotiating with the proper authori- 
ties to secure walnuts from George Washington’s grave. I 
hope to live to see the day when every patrol in the United 
States will have growing in some public place or on their 
particular camp ground a Theodore Roosevelt walnut tree or a 
George Washington walnut tree, or both. 

I am indebted to the Hon. William W. Seymour, some time 
Mayor of Tacoma, Washington, for suggesting this walnut 
tree idea to me, I know that it will be popular with you boys; 
remember in planting black walnuts the best time to plant 
them is in the fall when the wanuts are dropping from the 
trees; and the easiest way and surest way to plant them is 
simply to make a hole about a foot deep with a crow-bar, 
drop the walnut WITH ITS HULL ON, just as it fell from the 
trees, to the bottom of the hole. Stamp the earth down over 
the hole and let nature take its course. If you have selected 
a good walnut and any sort of a place to plant it, by next June 
you will have a husky little tree at least six inches high. I 
have one growing in Connecticut that I planted in the manner 
just described, which is now about twenty feet high. 

The black walnut and the hickory nuts are good native 
Americans; both furnish valuable fruit, both furnish valuable 
wood, both because of the value of their wood are in danger of 
extermination, therefore, both trees should be adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America as their particular protégés. 

It seems to me that I have told you all this before; well it 
will bear repeating. This month, however, I am going to 
introduce a novelty. Remember that the things I tell you in 
this line are not things that I have learned from books, from 
other fellow’s writings, but are the results of my own experi- 
ments, therefore, I know that they will work. I did not even 
have a professional or amateur nurseryman help me with these 
things. Nurserymen, like all other people following a pro- 
fession or trade, travel the beaten trails; but we pioneers must 
go out and blaze new trails or we are not pioneers. Therefore, 
some years ago, when I was struck with the fact that many 





young fruit trees bore more fruit than the trunk and branches 
of the tree could hold, it occurred to me that a method might 
be discovered by which a three-year old tree, for instance, 
could have the trunk of a nine-year old tree. 

Being a woodsman and not a fruit-grower I did my ex- 
perimenting in the wild woods and of course the “ Hill-Billies” 
destroyed a number of my specimens by cutting them down. 
One hemlock tree they sawed off close to the ground and carted 
away for a Christmas-tree with which to celebrate the birth 
of Christ! Think of it, to celebrate the birth of Christ with a 


stolen tree, stolen from the front yard of my place in Pike 
County and within twenty feet of my house. 


Y EXPERIMENTING, I have discovered that two or 
three soft maple trees wound together or braided together 
will gradually unite and form one solid trunk, not even the 
marks of the braiding being visible on the bark; the same js 
true of the pussy-willow. I wove four or five shoots of the 
pussy-willow together, and they grew into one solid trunk 
six inches in diameter without anything on the surface to show 
that they were made up of separate shoots or young trees. 

I also experimented with a bunch of chestnut trees and 
braided four chestnut shoots together. They flourished unti] 
the chestnut blight hit them, but the trunk was by that time 
six inches in diameter and of a most curious appearance. The 
chestnut tree, however, marks the boundary line between the 
rough-barked trees and the smooth ones, and one may not 
always succeed with them, for the reason that as they grow 
older they develop a rough bark and rough-barked trees can 
not be welded as may the beech, willow or soft maple. I have 
tried this experiment with young hickory trees, oak and various 
other forest trees without success, the braiding or winding 
them together appears to strangle the circulation and they die. 

One may, however braid maple, willow or beech sprouts as 
shown in Fig. 1, and they will grow and form one trunk as 
shown in Fig. 2. Gradually as the tree matures the indications 
of braiding you see in Fig. 2 will disappear, and you will have 
the novelty of a good-sized tree supported on a tripod of three 
legs or you may make a novel fence by planting young maples 
in couples close together and after they reach five or six feet in 
height, wind the trunks together as shown in Fig. 3-4. This 
will produce a novel fence around your council ground, for 
instance, like that shown by Fig. 5. 

The beauty of this work lies in the fact that these trees are 
rapid-growing trees and it only takes a few years to get results. 
When you have a border around your council ground like the 
one shown by Fig. 5, you will have a novelty that will attract 
attention of any one who passes that way and will be a constant 
source of interest to the scouts of your troop. 

Do your good turn by planting trees to take the place of those 
eaten up by the pulp mills. 
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One of the hydraulic machines 
used in the Conn process. The 
tubing of the instrument is locked 
in a steel die, placed in this ma- 
chine, filled with water under tons 
of pressure. This process which in- 
sures perfection in every instru- 
ment was originated and installed 
by C. G. Conn in 1912, at a cost of 
$500,000. 
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The illustration above shows a sec- 
tion of tubing of a Conn instru- 
ment before and after undergoing 
the famous hydraulic expansion 
process. This process expands it 
to exactly correct proportions and 
makes the interior as smooth as 
glass—a perfect carriage for sound 
waves. 
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Accuracy to the highest degree is 
maintained in the production of 
every Conh instrument. This illus- 
tration shows one of the dies in 
which the tubing is expanded, be- 
ing measured with a micrometer, 
to insure perfect proportions. 
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‘To a band like these» 





The band of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is a spec- 
tacular feature of the big 
athletic events and an im- | 
portant factor in university | 
life. The complete equip- 

ment is of Conn instru- 
ments. 





ONN’S new plans make it possible for every fel- 
low who has the ‘‘pep,” to join a band or orchestra, 
play the instrument he likes best. Think what that 
means in pleasure and profit— having the place of honor 
wherever things are happening, as the ‘bandsmen always do! 


Get Dad, your scout leader, school teacher or any busi- 
ness man. interested in these plans. Tell them Conn will 
help organize and completely equip a band or orchestra with 
no big down payment, just a small monthly payment, $5 on 
each instrument. You can even rent instruments, if you prefer. 


With a few live wires who want a band or orchestra, 
and with the help Conn will give, you can put this over. 
Start now to interest a sponsor. Get him to write us for de- 
tails; or send us the names of men you think will be inter- 
ested. We'll give all the facts, with no obligation, of course. 


Free—‘‘An Easier Way to Earn a 
College Education”’ 


Fellows who have used their musical talent to go through 
college, to help them win success in their career, tell you 
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. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
Dealers and Agents Throughout the World 
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Above~—Kittanning Boys’ 
Band of Kittanning, Pa. 
James Colonna, Instructor 
and Director. Organized 
in June, 1925—first appear- 
ance September, 1925. 
Conn instruments used. 


At left—Scotland Munici- 
pal Band of Scotland, 
South Dakota, G. C. Mc- 
Clung, Director, one of 
the most successful bands 
consisting of young players. 
Conn instruments used. 





their experiences in this new Free Book. Send for your 
copy now and realize what you can do if you will cultivate 
your musical bump. 


Conn instruments are the choice of the world’s greatest 
artists. They are easiest to play, as well as beautiful in tone, 
perfect in scale, reliable in action. And with all their exclu- 
sive features Conns cost no more. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments 


Send coupon now for details of free trial offer on any Conn 
instrument. Remember Conn is the only maker of every 
instrument used in the band. Highest honors at world 
expositions, 


If you can whistle, you can learn to play a Conn. Players 
are always in demand, both socially and profes- 
sionally. You'll be popular—and you can make 
money besides, if you choose. Mention instru- 
ment which interests you, 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 407 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 





Send This Coupon for Complete Information 


C. G. CONN, Ltd.. 407 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 

Without obligation to me please send literature and details of your 
plans for complete band O).or orchestra 0 equipment. Details of 
free trial offer on 





Instrument 
Name 
St. or R. F. D. 
City, State......-..--- 
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NCE again José counted 
his black sheep—it was ‘ . 
always useless to at- : 
tempt a count of the \ 
whites—and once again he found \ 


one missing. 

With a growl of disgust he 
whistled to his dog, Polly, and 
started back toward the ridge 
over which the flock had just 
come. Barely started on his way, 
he heard a frightened Obdlaa-aa 
from the other side of the ridge. 
The sound ended in a smothered blubber, as if 
a sheep had been seized suddenly by the throat. 

Hurrying up the slope, José heard the savage 
bark of a dog—sharp, stacatto, challenging. 
Polly was loping toward him from the rear. 
As José topped the rise, he saw before him a 
huge collie sniffling at the carcass of his missing 
black sheep. The blood was pouring from a 
gaping wound in the sheep’s throat. 

José fumbled in his haste to raise his rifle, 
delayed his shot a moment because of his 
hurry. And in that moment, the great collie 
bounded toward the shelter of a giant boulder. 

Just as the dog seemed sure of reaching the 
protection of the rock, José’s rifle barked. 
The dog uttered a single yip of pain, whirled to snap at his 
left shoulder, then scrambled to safety before the sheep 
herder could fire again. When José and his own dog reached 
the rock, the strange collie was nowhere to be seen. 

Straightway José went with long, distance devouring 
strides toward the sheep wagon. The day before, a govern- 
ment hunter had joined him, coming in response to complaints 
that some marauder had been slaying sheep. 

The hunter was not to be found, however. His two dogs 
were tied to a wheel. They rose expectantly as José came 
close. They were peculiar looking mongrel hounds—part 
fox hound, part blood hound—a combination of the gameness 
and verve of the former and the uncanny keenness of scent 
of the latter. They were ideal dogs for tracking down such 
predatory beasts as panthers. 

José fired his gun in the air three times, spacing the shots 
five seconds apart. That was the signal agreed upon with 
the hunter, the signal which would bring him back from 
wherever in the vicinity he happened to be. 

It was fully ten minutes before the man galloped up. He 
had been setting a few coyote traps, he told José. But the 
Mexican, waving this information aside, urged him to hurry 
off on the trail of the great collie dog which had slain that sheep, 

“You reckon that’s the critter we’re lookin’ for, eh?” the 
hunter asked. ‘Well, mebbe.” 

Keen for the hunt, the hounds sniffed noisily at the ground, 
tails erect, minds concentrated on the job at hand. Then, 
after a few moments of circling, one of them gave tongue. 
His partner did not glance up, but continued to circle until 
he, too, struck the same trail. Then both dogs were off, 
moving at a steady ground eating pace on the scent of the 
killer which José had pointed out. 

“I shoot him, so he drop bimeby maybe,” José informed 
the hunter—Jones, by the way—as the man started his 
horse after the dogs. 

Jones nodded. 

“We'll git ‘im,” he remarked quietly; and there was 
confidence in his voice, confidence born of long experience 
with that pair of mongrel hounds. 

Less than two hours later, little Beatrice Kimball left her 
father’s cabin in the clearing and darted back to the creek 
where the spring flood was foaming white. 

That such a trip had been forbidden by her mother was to 
Beatrice a minor matter. There could be no danger, she 
knew; and her mother need never know. 

But mothers have a habit of guessing rightly. Within 
fifteen minutes after the child had left, her mother, Ruth, 
called her husband from the chopping block. 









“Bee has gone to the creek, I think,’”’ she said. ‘“‘And the 
water’s high and swift, I’m worried. Besides, I told her not 
to go.” 

Kimball laid down his axe and started slowly across to the 
creek. He could sympathize with the child’s delight in 
making rafts to set sail on the creek. He resolved not to be 
too severe in his reprimand. 

But halfway to the creek, he heard Ricardo, his great 
collie, barking in a frenzy of excitement, then heard the up- 
roar stop as suddenly as it had begun. But Ricardo had a 
habit of getting excited when he and Beatrice went “‘ boating” 
on the creek. The noise did not disturb Kimball. 


UT when he came to the bank of the creek, he could see 
nothing of Beatrice. He called to her. Then, a moment 
afterward, Ricardo appeared on the surface of the water, 
plainly gasping for breath. In another moment he had gone 
under again—but only for an instant. 

Kimball hurried toward the dog. The frenzied commotion 
in the water put panic into his breast. As he came abreast 
of the spot where the dog was alternately coming up for 
breath and going under again, Kimball saw the animal 
struggling with might and main just below the surface. 

As he burst to the surface again, he held in his teeth a 
large piece of red cloth. Beatrice had been dressed in red. 
That was enough. Kimball plunged into the water and 
struck out toward the struggling, exhausted dog. 

Before he had reached the spot, howéver, the body of 
Beatrice came to the surface, Ricardo struck out for it, 
seized it and strove to make his way with his burden to the 
bank. 

The collie had dragged the child onto the sloping little 
beach by the time that Kimball scrambled out. 

In a frenzy of fear the man dropped beside the child. The 
little heart was still beating. After working over her for 
ten minutes, Kimball nearly laughed with relief when 
Beatrice opened her eyes and began to whimper. Then he 
gathered her up in his arms and hurried back with her to the 
cabin. 

Ricardo did not follow. Instead, he slumped down in 
complete exhaustion and lay like a dead thing, almost too 
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Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull 


But with the first onslaught of the wolf, Ricardo had flaticned 
himself on the ground and had rushed through the trailing 
thickets, come to the edge of the rock above the fighting pair and 
launched himself into the air :wenty feet above ground 
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weary to breathe. The sun slipped behind the hills and 
almost immediately the air became chill. 

For fifteen minutes Ricardo lay motionless while the water 
dripped from his wet body formed a little pool beneath him. 
Wet and weary, the dog began to shiver. 

Finally he got to his feet and made his way slowly to the 
cabin where, at this hour, he knew that a fire was crackling 
in the wide fireplace. He scratched on the door. But there 
was no answer. No response came to his whines. And he 
was too weak to rear up and plant his paw on the latch as 
Kimball had taught him to do. 

Dusk was rapidly fading into darkness before Kimball 
opened the door. In his concern for the child, he had for- 
gotten the dog. ; 

“Well, Ricardo!”’ he exclaimed as he almost stumbled on 
the big body stretched at his feet. ‘Come in here, old timer!” 

Then he noticed that the dog was shivering; and he noticed 
something more—an open wound on his shoulder. He 
picked the big dog up bodily in his arms, carried him in and 
laid him gently on the warm hearth. 

“‘He’s hurt,” he explained to his wife. 

Ruth dropped down on her knees and took the fine big head 
in her lap, murmuring endearing things that caused the bushy 
tail to flop damply on the hearth. 

“Some devil,” growled Kimball as he examined the dog’s 
wound, “‘has shot him.” 

Very soon, the dismall “‘boo-00/”’ of hounds sounded not far 
outside. Kimball listened a moment, then opened the door. 

“They’re ranging back and forth along the creek,” he said, 
then went out to investigate. 

He found Jones, the government hunter, impatiently urging 
his dogs on. He raised a hand as Kimball came up. 

“Reckon I'll have to come over on your side of the crik,” 
the hunter called and began immediately to ford the creek at 
its shallowest spot. The hounds splashed along after him, 
struggling desperately to keep their footing in the swift 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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FO:. ALL BOYS 


Grantland Rice, famous writer and 
“*W ith- 
out health there can be neither fun 
Health means 
clear, quick thinking, pliable mus- 
cles, steady nerves, stamina and 


authority on sports, says, 


nor fame in sport.... 


control ”’ 


And to this we add: “Liresuoy, 
above anything else,ts the Health Soap.” 


Orange-red —the color of its pure palm fruit 
oil. Antiseptic odor (quickly vanishing) because 


it’s the health soap. 
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Why Ted always beats out the ball 


8 ees ALWAYS a few of them in any crowd 
—the fellows who don’t quite make the 
grade. Count ’em up in the bunch that comes 
out for the team this Spring. 

They start off fine, but they don’t last the 
way Ted does. In the big game, they get to 
first a split second after the ball. Get rattled 
and miss an easy pop fly to left field. Pitch a 
fair seven innings and then blow up. 

Any coach—any athlete—will tell you that 
the difference between a middling player and 
a top-notcher is not so much skill as the health 
that backs it up. That’s why hea/this so mighty 
important if you’re out to win—the vitality and 
stamina that turns the trick. 

Keep clean and you’re four-fifths of the way 
towards keeping healthy. Not just the hands 
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and face cleanness that gets by Mother’s inspec- 
tion, but the antiseptic cleanness that goes with 
a good swishing Lifebuoy bath every day. 

Big athletes use Lifebuoy. It’s their kind 
of soap. There’s a kick to it—an invigorating, 
clean, he-man smell that you'll like instantly. 

Plaster yourself all over with Lifebuoy suds. 
Flood out all the perspiration and body waste 
that clog your pores every twenty-four hours 
—that pull down your vitality—keep you 
from ‘‘hitting on all six.” 

You’ll never keep in top form unless your 
skin can breathe. Lifebuoy will make you feel 
fresh—alive—on your toes all the time. A new 
feeling of being clean— 
of tingling, vital health 
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—that will tell the story out on the diamond, 
on the track—in your school work, too. 
Get your mother to stock up with Lifebuoy. 
Start the Lifebuoy daily bath habit tomorrow. 
And here’s a hunch! Send for this free 
Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart. Millions of fellows 


are using it enthusi- 








astically. It’s a great 
little checking up on 
your training habits. 
Fill out the coupon 
now and we'll shoot 
one along pronto. 














































































































LEVER BROS. CO., Derr. 6, Camsripcz, Mass. 


The Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart idea sounds good. 
Send me one free, and a “‘Get-acquainted’” cake 
of Lifebuoy Health Soap. I°ll use both. 





Name 








Address ib 














‘All right, batter up!” called the coach, pleasantly. “Ah, 
it’s Babe Ruth approaching the platter! Well, Cody, what'll 
we give him?” 

The Baldwin catcher gave a regular signal and smiled 
behind his mask. But to Wally he said: “I’m helping you, 
old scout. This is to be a straight one, over the outside 
corner.” 

HE Baldwin captain took a firmer hold of his bat. His 
attitude was one of un- 


Hit by Pitcher 


(Concluded from page 12) 


high-school pitcher. He was noted for his ‘world of speed.” 
Newspaper scribes had lauded him from time to time as “a 
second Walter Johnson.” Perry had won sixteen games this 
year against the strongest of teams, seven of the contests 
having resulted in shut-outs. 

“Wait him out!” ordered Coach Upson of Stub Russell, 
Baldwin’s lead-off batter and shortstop. 

This Stub proceeded to do in perfectly tantalizing fashion, 
spoiling the good ones by well placed fouls in the stands. 
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to redeem himself! And now, because of his mighty swat, 
Baldwin was staked to a two-run lead on the state champion 
nine. A big lead if Slim Bell kept up the same brand of 
pitching he had flashed. 

““Good day, Preston!”’ reiterated the Baldwin fan, ‘‘ What 
did I tell you? There goes your old ball game!” 

But Preston City was too veteran a ball team to be more 
than momentarily chagrined at what had happened. And 
Jack Perry was too good a pitcher to allow one circuit smash 
to upset him. To show his 
contempt for the opposition 





certainty and fear but, with 
it all, a grim resolve. 

Sure enough! A straight 
one, hard and fast over the 
outside corner. Wally let it 
go by. 

“What did I tell you?” 
asked Cody, in a low voice. 

Wally made no answer, but 
he pulled his cap further down 
to shade his eyes, and crowded 
the plate determinedly. 

“Here comes one—right over 
the middle!” informed Cody. 

But it wasn’t. It was a 
beaner, and Wally, who had 
stepped forward to meet the 
ball, barely escaped by a 
frantic jump to the side. He 
picked himself up to glare 
savagely at the grinning Cody. 

“See—that didn’t hurt you!” 

“Pardon me!” called Coach 
Upson, from the mound, “I 
sure lost control of that one!” 

Cody tossed the ball back 
ready for the next pitch and 
smacked a fist into his mitt. 

““Say—what are you two 
trying to pull off?’’ demanded 
Wally, suspiciously, looking 
hard at the Baldwin catcher. 

“Pull off?” repeated Cody, 
with perfectly mocked inno- 
cence, ‘‘Why nothing! I can’t 
help it if he—Look out—another wild one!” 

The Baldwin captain stiffened but stood his ground. 
As the ball left Coach Upson’s hand, Wally leaned 
toward it, jaws set tightly. The pitch was not wild. 








Less or More 
By EDMUND LEAMY 


The man who does a little less 
Than that for which he’s paid, 
Who glories in his idleness 
And says: ‘‘Why should | toil each day, 
A silly fool, for paltry pay 
When I for greater things am made?” 
Is apt to find he’s of no worth 
To anyone upon this earth. 


But he, who does a little more 

Than what he’s paid to do, 
Who honestly goes at a task, 

And gamely puts it through; 
Nor says: ‘‘I’ll give this thing the miss, 
I am not paid for doing this.” 
Will gain—such makes its own impress— 
More pay, more trust, and happiness! 


So—less or more—use common sense, 
You reap yourself the consequence. 


he proceeded to strike out 
Nelson McCann, Baldwin first 
baseman—the batter not so 
much as ticking the ball on 
three lusty swings. 

Baldwin took the field for 
the beginning of the second 
inning — a dashing, fighting 
nine—inspired by her captain. 

For five innings the home 
team held the two to nothing 
lead—five innings in which 
Slim Bell had allowed but two 
scratch hits. What a ball 
game he was pitching! And 
Perry, too! Baldwin had 
touched him for only four 
safeties, three of them singles, 
all scattered. 

But in the sixth Preston 
City grew desperate and push- 
ed across two runs to tie the 
score. Two one-base blows 
in succession, a sacrifice which 
moved the runners to second 
and third, a double steal 
which caught the Baldwin 
defense napping and _ scored 
one run, then a short two 
bagger which brought in the 
man from third—this was how 
the state champions got to 
Slim Bell and evened the 
count. 

Every trip to the plate since the first time up, 
Wally Coburn was entreated to hit another homer. 
But homers apparently were not as contagious as the 
measles. Perry evidently treated the drive as an 
accident for he appeared not the least concerned in 




















It was a speeder, waist high, and right over the middle. 

Crack! 

Far down the right field foul line, and in fair territory, a 
whizzing object kicked up a puff of dust as it struck the earth. 
Simultaneously with this, the Baldwin catcher—tearing off 
his mask—danced up to the plate and embraced the Baldwin 
centerfielder, joyously. 

“Great stuff, Wally!” he cried, ““You’ve got it licked!” 

The former big league pitcher strode in from the mound, 
rubbing the muscles of his arm, a twinkle in his eyes. He 
held out his hand. Wally took it, quite speechless—but his 
face glowing with the old confidence. There were little 
drying beads of sweat on his forehead. 

“Congratulations, son,” said the coach, sincerely, “You 
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start the Preston City game! 

T WAS not until the Baldwin team trotted onto the dia- 

mond for its practice before the contest, which sporting 
authorities claimed would decide the state championship, 
that home town fans learned of Wally Coburn’s return to 
the line-up. For a moment the Baldwin crowd sat in aston- 
ished silence, watching their former idol jog to his position 
in center field. Then there burst forth a tumultuous applause 
and cheering which caused the thousand or so Preston City 
fans to wonder not a little. To Baldwin, Wally’s return 
was regarded with almost the acclaim of victory. Morale 
went shooting sky high. It was accepted at once that the 
team captain had recovered else Coach Upson would never 
have made this eleventh hour change. 

“Good day, Preston!” shouted a Baldwin rooter, confi- 
dently. 

Baldwin took the field first amid the wildest of demonstra- 
tions. From the first pitch it was evident that Slim Bell, 
home town hurling ace, was in the rarest sort of form. He 
struck out the Preston City lead-off man on four pitched 
balls; caused the second batter to tap a slow roller in front of 
the plate which Harve Cody pounced upon and whistled 
down to first for the put-out; then forced the third hitter to 
raise a weak pop-fly which was gathered in at short. The 
Baldwin pitcher strode to the bench with the cheers of the 
populace ringing in his ears. Preston City had been given 
a preliminary taste of Baldwin’s defensive power. Now, how 
strong was the small town team on offense? 

Jack Perry, Preston City twirler, was the state’s leading 


Of course Stub would have liked to have straightened out 
one of those balls, but then, fouls were just as good in a sense 
for he was thus enabled to work the count up to three and 
two. 

At the next pitch, Stub tossed aside his hat and trotted 
down toward first. The umpire’s voice boomed out after 
him. 

“Ball four!” 

What do you know about that? Stub had worked the 
great Perry for a walk! 

The next Baldwin batter did what most batters do in a 
case like this, he bunted, Stub Russell’s stubby legs carried 
him to second with express-train speed. The player who 
made the sacrifice died very gladly at first. Baldwin rooters 
set up a clamor. A man on second and only one man down. 
Good chance for a run! Lefty Harrick, right fielder, was 
up, a dependable clouter. Watch out! 

But Harrick, over anxious, topped the ball and sent it 
bounding down to short. The shortstop fielded the hit 
cleanly, held the runner at second close to his bag, and pegged 
to first just in time to retire the Baldwin right fielder by a 
safe margin. 

Two down and a man on second in the last half of the first 
inning. And—Wally Coburn up! 

On the Baldwin bench, every player—regulars and substi- 
tutes alike—leaned forward expectantly. What would their 
team captain do his first time at bat? A little single could 
score the fast Stub from second. An early break of a run 
would mean much to Baldwin. 

There was no hesitancy or trace of fear in Wally’s eyes as 
he stepped intosthe batter’s box. This was an opportunity 
he relished and, He intended to make the most of it. 

He did! Wadty met the first ball pitched, a dazzling speeder. 
The crowd was.on its feet at the crack of the bat, and in right 
field, a frantic fielder’ raced backwatd reaching up a gloved 
hand. It was really laughable as the drive passed twenty 
feet above his head He couldn’t have caught it in an aero- 
plane. A thunderous roar broke out.as the ball sailed in a 
rising line and disappeared into the crowd in the right field 
stand. 

The umpire waved Baldwin’s star batsman around the bases. 
Wally had come into his own. What a moment he had taken 


pitching to Baldwin’s heavy hitter. Wally was retired 
twice on infield outs, though both times he connected with 
the ball squarely. 

And so the first of the ninth opened with the teams dead- 
locked, facing the possibility of an overtime game. There 
were two men down for Preston City. Jack Perry, the 
pitcher, up. Pitchers are never supposed to hit. But perhaps 
Perry had grown somewhat irritable having Baldwin threaten 
him so dangerously. Perhaps also, Slim Bell had grown a 
trifle careless, figuring that Perry was going to oblige by strik- 
ing out. At any rate, the Preston City pitcher decided to 
win his own game by duplicating Wally’s stunt. The only 
difference was, he punched the ball into the left field stands 
instead of the right. And the thousand or so rooters who had 
journeyed by special train to Baldwin to see their state 
champions squelch Baldwin, immediately multiplied them- 
selves into five times that number if one were to judge 
by the sound. 


ON THE Baldwin bench, as her players came in for their 
last bats, the situation was exceedingly tense. It was 
Slim Bell’s time up but the crestfallen pitcher pulled on his 
sweater, knowing very well that his work for the day was done. 
Someone would be sent in to hit for him. 

“‘Come on, gang, get that run back!” he pleaded. 

The Preston City crowd began a premature celebration 
of victory, howling madly as Jack Perry took his position 
on the mound to retire the last three Baldwin batsmen. 

“Only three more, Jack old boy!” sung out an admirer, 
“That’s pie for you!” 

The state’s leading high school pitcher smiled broadly and 
shot over a few warm up pitchers. 

“Reynolds!” snapped Coach Upson. 

Pat Reynolds, who had substituted for Wally during the 
star player’s slump, jumped eagerly to his feet. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“You’re at bat!” 

Reynolds selected his stick. 

“Get on, Pat. We'll bring you home!” 

The Baldwin crowd gave Reynolds all the encouragement 
possible, too. If he could only— 

Perry, working carefully, brought the count to two and two. 
Then he curved over a beautiful drop, calculated to fool 
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RADIO 


Two boy explorers 


in a radio factory 





Polishing the Screws 


Our boy explorers were amazed 
when they came to this group and 
i - found that every screw that goes in- 
to an Atwater 7m set, — a 

hidden from sight, is polished wit 
CuHaptTerR IV: The Buster file and emery aun. “Why take 
. all that trouble?’” Jack asked. The 

and the Screw Polishers answer was, “Why shouldn’t we?” 


Dear Dap: 


ID you know all the screws in our Atwater 
Kent set are polished? 

They are, even if they’re out of sight where 
you'll never see them. 

We found it out when we came to a place where 
a row of women had their loose hairs standing up 
on end. The foreman told us that came from the 
belts of the machinery and was the same as the 
electricity that makes a cat’s fur snap in winter. 

The foreman said, “Look out, boys, this is a hair 
raising place.” We laughed, and he said he told 
this joke to every visitor so he knew it by heart. 

We looked over the women’s shoulders to see 
what they were doing. They were sticking little 
brass screws intoa kind of clamp. While the clamp 
spun around they held a file or a piece of emery 
cloth against the head of the screws and made 
them as shiny as the hat you call your wedding hat 
because that is the only time you wore it. 

It is funny to think of their taking all this trou- 
ble just to polish the screws, which are bright any- 
way. Howard asked the foreman why they did it 
and he scratched his head and said, “Why 
shouldn’t we?” 

There doesn’t seem to be anything they won’t 
do around this factory to make a good job of it, 
no matter how small it is. 

Then we watched them making Radio Speakers. 
I'll say it was interesting. 

There is a line of big presses. The workmen 
stick a sheet of steel into the first press and it bites 
off a piece. They put the piece into the next press 
and it shapes it a little, and soon. Each time it 
comes out of a press it looks a little more like the 
bell of a speaker, and finally it és a bell. 

A man was picking up the bells and battering 
some of them with a big metal bar. He was giv- 
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ing them an awful wallop until they were all out 
of shape. This looked like a crazy thing to do, 
but the man said: 

“These may look good to your eyes, Bub, but 
look sharp and you’ll see some little dent or un- 
evenness in them.” 

We could see it when the man pointed it out. 
Then he explained: 

“These are discards. They are sonearly perfect 
that some other workman might take them for 
perfect ones and shoot them along. So I just take 
my little bar and bust ’em up. See? 

“And when you write to your father you can tell 
him we make our Speakers heavy. It’s so they 
won’t vibrate. You know if they’re made light 
the horns sort of rattle and that gives you a tinny 
sound, but if they’re heavy they 
hold still and you get the sound 


as it should be.” 
Your Aff’t Son, 


x kk * 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4798 WISSAHICKON AVENUE PHILADELPHIA,” Pa. 
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An Atwater Kent Receiving Set 


appeared in a certain home on Christmas 
morning a year ago. It was marked, “For 
all the family.” 

It has been used nearly every day and not 
a cent has been spent for repairs or inspec- 
tion. 

In their trip through the factory the boys 
found out the reasons for the satisfaction 
felt by owners of Atwater Kent sets. They 
may be summed up as sound design and 
conscientious workmanship. 

Radio programs are better than ever this 
winter. Christmas is upon us again. Can 
you think of a better gift—for all the fam- 
ily—than an Atwater Kent? 


Model 20 Compact, 
Cable Attached, $80 


Model 10 (without tubes), $80 $12 to $28 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 





Radio Speakers priced from 











Making Radio Speaker Bells A flat sheet of steel enters a series of stamp presses and comes out as Radio 
Speakers bells. If a finished bell is not perfect an inspector batters it out of shape to make sure that nobody 
will mistake it for a good one. An Atwater Kent Radio Speaker has to be exactly right, or it’s not right at all. 


: 
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the pinch hitter. But Reynolds had a fondness for such balls 
and spanked this one down the third-base line. It hopped 
over the bag into left field and the Baldwin stands arose with 
The top of the batting order up, no one down, 
and a man on first. This old ball game wasn’t lost yet! 

Stub, not so fortunate this time, failed in an attempted 
sacrifice, bunting a foul, which the Preston City catcher 
smothered gleefully. 

One down and a man still on first, the last half of the ninth 
and the state champions leading, 3 to 2. 

“Take your time, Jack,’’ barked the Preston City infield, 
“only two more!” 

Wilbur, Baldwin second sacker at the bat. He had a single 
to his credit against the great Perry. If he could only produce 
again! But Perry, bearing down with his Walter een 
speed, whiffed Wilbur for the second out. Reynolds crouched 
pathetically on the first-base bag, looking as stranded as though 
some one had shipped him to a desert isle. 

“You didn’t think you were going any place, did you?” a 
Preston City fan kidded. 

Lefty Harrick up. A dismal silence fell over the field. 
Baldwin hope was dying. Behind Harrick, swinging three 
bats and worked up almost into a frenzy, was the Baldwin 
captain. 

“Save me a bat, Lefty. 
bat!” 

As if getting Wally’s throbbing thought, 
crowd echoed it in a great, surging plea. 

“Save Wally a bat! Save Wally a bat!” 

But pitcher Perry had no idea of letting Wally face him 
again. He was going to end the game right here. Perry let 
loose a fast inshoot. 

There was a sickening crack as ball meet skull and the bats- 
man dropped in his tracks. The Preston City catcher and 
Wally helped pick Lefty up. He was muttering to himself 
and rocking his head in pain. Team-mates came running out 
from the bench, together with Coach Upson. The stands were 
in an uproar. A hurried examination and Craig, a substitute, 
was sent in to run for Lefty. As the Baldwin right-fielder was 
led away to the bench, he looked back over his shoulder and 
grinned weakly at Wally. 

“*T saved you a bat all right,” he said. ‘ Let’s see you kill it!” 

Men on first and second, two men out, the last half of the 
ninth, Baldwin one run behind and the game hanging in the 
balance! 

Baldwin rooters stood to their feet en mass as their star 
batsman stepped into the batter’s box. 

“‘Home run, Wally!’’ screeched the stands. 
do it!” 


renewed hope. 


That’s all I ask—just save me a 


the Baldwin 


“You can 





News of the Grand Council 
By Joseph M. Wise 


ROPOSITION submitted by Ralph H. 

Salazar, Council Chief of District 13. That 
all Grand Counsilors be obliged to”reregister at 
least once a year. His reasons are: “‘ Due to the 
fact that Councilors are not required to reregis- 
ter yearly, a laxness of interest comes over 
them, that cannot be helped; the Long House 
loses track of them and this means a good deal 
of confusion when a new Council Chief comes 
into office. I have found it in my case extremely 
difficult to get connected with the Councilors 
who are listed on a list furnished me by the 
Long House. Many have since lost sight of 
the organization who could have made the finest boosters.” 

Passed Yes 11 No 2. 

. An amendment to this proposition was sent in 


The popular cry, but a vain cry now. Just how vain the 
crowd did not, at that moment, realize. For the idol of 
Baldwin ,was scared stiff! His knees were trembling, little 
prickles of sweat stood out upon his forehead, he was 
standing up to the plate only on sheer nerve. He didn’t 
want to bat now. He wanted to get away anywhere, 
just so it wasn’t facing a pitcher. Dazedly Baldwin’s 
star batter saw the great Perry raise his arms, saw a white 
object come shooting down toward him. He jumped away 
from the plate. 

“Strike one!’ bellowed the umpire. 

Coach Upson slumped down upon the bench, hanging his 
head. 

“Tt’s all over,” he said. 

TELL-TALE murmur ran through the stands. Wally, 

hearing it, knew that he was being condemned, but with 
it all, he felt pitifully helpless. That awful sickening crack 
of ball,against skull, the ugly lump on Lefty’s head no, his 
head! no, Lefty’s head! And Harve Cody yelling something 
at him from the third-base coaching line. 

Another pitch. He swung wildly. The ball smacked in the 
catcher’s mitt. A groan of protest sounded out over the field. 
The ball had been six inches off the outside corner of the plate! 
The Baldwin captain stepped out of the latter’s box and made 
an excuse of tying his shoe in an attempt to get a grip on him- 
self. But his fingers shook so that he could scarcely grasp the 
strings. 

“Quit stalling!’’ ordered the umpire, mercilessly. 
ball!” 

Two strikes and no balls and two men out! 

““Make ’em be good!”’ pleaded Cody. 

Wally let the next one go by, his heart pounding as he did so. 
Despairing of any help from the batter, the base-runners dug 
for third and second respectively. The Preston City catcher 
did not even make a play for them. He returned the ball to 
Perry with a laugh. 

Two strikes and one ball on the hitter. No use putting 
the ball over for the Baldwin batter when he would swing at 
bad ones. The next one was inside. It drove Wally from the 
plate but he struck at it and ticked a foul into the stands. 
Agony prolonged! 

Then, an unusual something happened. Harve Cody left 
the coacher’s box and dashed down to the plate. Wally, 
seeing him, left the batter’s box, surprised. Cody came up 
close to the Baldwin captain and, before any one could 
stop him or divine his intentions he drew back his fist 
and struck Wally a blow over the left temple. The Bald- 
win center-fielder staggered back, dropped his bat, and 


“Play 


The Lone Scout 


News of the Authorized Lone Scout 
Amateur Publications 

WE ARE constantly receiving announcements that one 

or another of the authorized Lone Scout amateur 
publications has given up the ship; we find it difficult to keep 
an up-to-date printed list of them. There are, at the present 
time, 25 active chartered papers. A mimeographed list 
giving subscription rates, names of editors, etc., can be 
obtained by writing to the Long House, at 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, enclosing a stamp for return postage. 


'HE last issue of the “Bay State Scout” received was for 
June, 1925. The charter is, therefore, revoked. 


AROLD WALLACE, publisher of “Jayhawk News,” 

A. L. S. A. P. 6, has turned over complete control of 
the paper to Homer Hatch, Gridley, Kansas, who was for- 
merly the editor. 
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made for Cody in a rage. The crowd went mad, authori- 
ties restraining spectators with difficulty. Players ran out 
from both benches. Wally and Cody were kept apart, 
Cody being dragged away trom the plate, the umpire order- 
ing him from the field. But before the Baldwin catcher could 
be disposed of he had hurled angry words at his team’s 
star batsman. 

“You're not afraid of getting beaned with a fist, are you?” 

The Baldwin captain stood staring, open-mouthed, until 
the fellow player who had assaulted him, had disappeared 
within the dugout. Then he turned back toward the plate, 
picking up his bat. 

But his fingers did not tremble now. There wasa grim gleam 
in his eyes. He crowded the plate and faced the great Perry 
defiantly. 

“Ball three!” 

The crowd, which had experienced more nerve-racking 
excitement in the past ten minutes than during the whole 
absorbing game, now burst into a pandemonium of yells. 
And, in that instant, the state’s leading high-school pitcher 
knew that he had to pitch! 

The next ball had to be good. Wally knew it and Perry 
knew it. He prepared to put everything he had on the pitch. 
It was a time for blinding speed. 

And here it was a whizzing streak of darkened white! The 
flash of a bat, the crack, not of a ball meeting skull but that of a 
ball meeting wood, the snortstop leaping high into the air and 
coming down empty-handed, runners leaving their bases and 
racing for the plate, hats sailing onto the field from every 
direction, the left and center outfielders running with their 
backs to the plate, and a batter rounding first eyes on a 
smartly rolling ball. 

The tying run in! 

A few palpitating seconds and Craig tearing into home, 
running for the man who had been beaned taking no chances, 
sliding! - ‘ 

A mighty cheer, the batter stopping at second, not needing 
to go further. A scorekeeper chalking up the final score. 

Baldwin 4; Preston City 3! 

And a scenes in the clubhouse following the game with 
Wally shaking Harve Cody’s hand, and exclaiming happily: 

“Harve, you old son-of-a-gun! It’s you that did it!” 

Cody smiled. ‘‘Well—I just wanted you to see that lots 
worse things could happen to you than being hit, by pitcher.” 

“Such as being hit by catcher, for instance,” suggested 
Lefty Harrick, wittily, nursing a bandaged head. 

It was here that some one awoke to the realization that the 
Baldwin High team was the new state champion, and the 
roof almost left the clubhouse. 





HE SCOUT’S CHUM,” for which pub- 

lication Charter 30 was granted, in August, 
1925, has never made an appearance and its 
charter is also revoked. 


HARTER 14 has been granted to E. Ken- 

neth Stanley of Bethel, Maine. His paper 
is the ‘Maine Booster” and is published bi- 
monthly. The subscription is 25 cents per 
year. 


CuaRTER 16 has been granted to the 
“Hawkeye Star.” It is published by 
Willis C. Phelps, Titonka, Iowa, and is issued 
monthly. ‘The subscription is 25 cents per year. 


HE PACIFIC SCOUT,” published by Ralph H. Salazar, 
renewed its charter last August, and will resume publi- 
cation with the March, 1926 issue. 





by Spencer Coleman, chief of District 5, and is 
now before the Council Chiefs for their approval. 
The amendment reads: “Be it resolved «that 
Grand Councilors who do not reregister shall not 
lose their Grand Council number, but shall be 
placed on, an inactive list to be kept by the 
Long House. Should Grand Councilors wish 
to be come active after a period of inactivity, 
they shall notify the Long House of their de- 
sire, who shall enter their names on the active 
list only after receiving a reregistration fee of 
fifteen cents.” 





Contest for Designs of Pins for Council Chiefs 


and Grand Councillors 


In accordance with.a proposition recently pane by the Council Chiefs, the 
Long House is announcing a contest, the des 
scouts as suggestions for the Council Chief and Grand Councilor emblems. 
The contest will close A 
The prizes to be awarded will be 200 points f for first 
of the two emblems, 100 points for second 
50 points for fourth place and 25 points for fifth place. All of these points are, 
of course, to count toward the regular Merit Medals. 


15th. 


igns to be submitted by lone 


ace, in the case of peak 
place, sp points for third place, 


Pow-Wow 

ONE Scoutdom in Ramsey County (St. Paul) 
Minnesota is back on its feet working under 

and in cooperation with the Ramsey County Boy 
Scout Officials. We have the same degree tests, 
self government and everything as in the days 
of the “‘Lonie.”” We have the added convenience 
that all records are kept here and that all mem- 
bership supplies can be obtained in St. Paul. 
We are working out a special program for boys 
between ten and twelve (ten is the local minimum 
age). The active membership list the first of 








. KENNETH STANLEY, Grand Councilor 

of Bethel, Maine, has been elected Council Chief for 
District No. 1 to succeed Mr. Debacher who has moved to 
Cincinnati. 


Scour STANLEY was the only one who received the 
necessary endorsement of two Grand Councilors. He 
received four endorsements whereas all of the other candidates 
for this office had only one. He will assume duties as Coun- 
cil Chief at once. 


HE charter of the “Tex-Ark-Oma Scout” has been can- 
celled, the paper having discontinued publication. Un- 
expired subscriptions will be filled by the “Tex-Ark-Oma 
Lone Scout,” published by Lone Scout O. L. Crain, Marland, 
Oklahoma. This paper has been issued A. L. S. A. P. Charter 4. 


HE charter of the “Bear Cat,” A. L. S. A. P. 33, has been 
cancelled, the paper having discontinued publication. 
Earl S. Wark, its editor, hopes to issue another paper shortly. 


February was about fifty. 
HE Chicago Lone Scout League is offering unique 
prizes to the winners in their annual basket-ball tourna- 
ment. These prizes consist of a cup to the winning team, 
numerals, men’s wear for the best sportsmanship shown 
in the games, radio sets and other things which will help 
stimulate interest. 


‘TS Trailmaker ALSAP 4has combined with the Pueblo To- 
tem published by Dean S. Willey of Los Angeles, California. 
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Just Everything a Real Boy 


Wants in a Car 


This new Nash-built Ajax Six 4-Door Sedan will 
catch your eye at once. 


Under the hood is a 7-bearing crankshaft, six-cylinder 
motor with a world of “pep” and sparkle to its per- 
formance. 


Depress the accelerator and there’s an immediate 
flashing response—with not a_ hint of roughness 
clear thru the full range of speed and power. 


This model is finished in a strikingly new Mallard 
Green tone, with running gear and fenders done in 
lustrous black. 


Just look over all the Ajax Six stellar engineering 
features—no other car on the market in the $1000 
field has them all. 


Upholstery is of genuine velour in a tasteful shade. 
There’s also 4-wheel brakes, full balloon tires, and 
5 disc wheels. Everything’s in the price — not extra. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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$995 | 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


4-Door Sedan 
Six-Cylinder Motor 
Force-Feed Lubrication— 
fas vmegbees re br 3 were 
7-Bearing Crankshaft 
6-Bearing Camshaft 
Four-Wheel Brakes 
Full Balloon Tires 
Five Disc Wheels 
New Mallard Green 
Finish 
New Velour Upholstery 
Cowl Ventilator 
Cowl Lights 
Rear-vision Mirror 
Silken Curtains 
Transmission Lock 
Aut. Windshield Wiper Z 
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The Ajax-Nash Price Range 
on Sixteen Different Models 
Extends from $865 to $2090 (3096) 


F. O. B. Factory’ 
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bicycle with smart new tires—Fisks. 


Jim and Bill like these sturdy looking Fisks, too. 
be satisfied with any other tires. 


Practically all leading bicycles are equipped with 


direct to us and we will send you his name. 


In order to get the most out of your b 
should join the famous Fisk Bicycle Club at once. 


to Fisk Club Chief, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Fisk 








PR. 


as 





BICYCLE 
TIRES 





Sure, He’s Pleased! 


Why shouldn’t he be? Dad has just given him a brand new 
He is really more tickled 
over the Fisks than anything else for he knows that these tires 
will carry him safely, comfortably through the longest trips. 
And they look so like the big Fisk Automobile Tires. 


you do not know the regular Fisk dealer in your town, write 


How to Become a Club Member 


write for free booklet “How to Form a Fisk Bicycle Club” 


Chicopee Falls, 





They will not 


Fisk Tires. If 


ike you 
Simply 


Tire Company, 


Inc., 


Mass. 

















Below is a list of the well-known bicycles that 
with Fisks. 


America 
Indian 


Columbia Crescent 


Cleveland 


Iver Johnson Pope Snyder 


Rambler 





Isn’t that in itself proof that Fisks are the best? 


come equipped 


Crown 
Tribune 





























Pee Wee’s Patrol 
(Concluded from page 28), 











Ben Maxwell and he-did not forget that 
while he was holding up his hand. 

Bully Bulton had raised his arm many 
times. He had raised it in menace before 
little girls and younger boys. He had even 
raised it at his father behind his back. But 
he never raised it to such good purpose as 
on that Friday night when he accepted 
scouting as something to have and to hold, 
resolved to stick and to make good. 


T a little before ten o’clock there was a 
commotion outside and voices upraised in 
frantic argument. ‘This heralded the arrival 
of our hero from whom ‘we have had a vaca- 
tion lasting through several pages. But in 
that restful period the head Chipmunk was 
not sleeping, he was not even quiet. Only 
he was so far away that you could not hear 
him. The success of his new organization 
cannot be denied. The Pollywogs and the 
Alligators had died untimely deaths. That 
peerless patrol the Hoptoads had all hopped 
away. But the Chipmunks seemed destined 
for a great career. Everything had gone 
Pee-Wee’s way. Willis Harlen and Eddie 
Carlo brought fine dowries of scouting to 
the new patrol. The Jansen boys, good 
scouts both of them, had dropped out of 
heaven plunk on Pee-Wee’s head. As for 
Bruno and Tasca, they were a sensation. 
Photographs of them were published in the 
Bridgeboro paper. They had, since we saw 
them last, played twice in public, for the 
Elks and for the Woman’s Club. And Pee-Wee 
and his Chipmunks had been in attendance. 
Both of these performances had brought 
substantial gifts, and the Chipmunks had 
nearly a hundred and fifty dollars in its 
treasury. Pee-Wee must have been an un- 
grateful leader indeed to be unmindful of his 
manifold blessings. 

On this evening the Chipmunks were to 
be formally accepted as scouts. | Mr. Ellsworth 
had judiciously declined to take cognizance of 
the new patrol until it was complete and past 
the stage of initial turmoil. But he was ready 
to believe that Pee-Wee had struck out a 
masterpiece at last. The quiet Liventi boys 
had made the Chipmunks famous. 

Pee-Wee entered the troop rooms with a 
remark that showed 


“T’m nine,” Peter answered fearfully. 

“He’s going to be twelve,” Pee-Wee vocif- 
erated. 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Ellsworth, shaking his 
head ruefully and turning a stern, but not 
unkindly look at Pee-Wee. 

“* He’s—he’s kinder old for his age,’’ Pee-Wee 
ventured. 

It was a rueful look that the scoutmaster 
gave Pee-Wee. It did not mean that little 
Peter was a hopeless case, but that Pee-Wee was 
a hopeless case. “‘For a scout that knows his 
handbook—” and Mr. Ellsworth shook his 
head dubiously. 

“‘He’s—he’s, just the same he’s going to be 
a dandy one,” Pee Wee almost pled. 

“My little friend,” said Mr. Ellsworth, 
smiling down at Peter Tower, to that diminu- 
tive Chipmunk’s panic embarrassment, “‘ you 
know a boy must be twelve years old before 
he can join the scouts. Our friend Walter is 
so enthusiastic sometimes he overlooks 
things—”’ 

“There’s a cruller on the floor that he over- 
looked,”’ said Roy, tossing a last, lonely cruller 
to the disconcerted Pee-Wee. 

And there stood our hero, cruller in hand 
subdued and feeling a trifle disgraced. Proba- 
bly Mr. Ellsworth was the only living being 
who could silence and abash him. Of all the 
astounding sequels flowing from Pee-Wee’s 
frantic enterprise, here was the most unfortu- 
nate. Of all the unpremeditated confusion of 
which he was the genius here was a climax 
more touching than any he had ever 
wrought. 

Poor little Peter Tower stood gazing at Mr. 
Ellsworth as if he were a god. Perhaps his 
embarrassment lessened in some measure his 
disappointment. 

“You understand, don’t you?” Mr. Ells- 
worth asked kindly. 

“Yes sir,” said Peter timidly. 

“When you’re twelve years old you can 
join the scouts.” 

“Yes sir,” said poor little Peter. 

‘And you must be a good scout now,” said 
Mr. Ellsworth, “by not feeling bad or 
angry.” 

He was not big enough to be angry in that 
august assemblage, but he did feel bad; no one 
knew how bad. 

“We have a boy 





he had not, even in 
his mounting glory, 
forgotten those 
lowly gatherings un- 
der that humble 
roof, 

“Are there any 
refreshments left?” 


of Pee-Wee 


HIS is the end of this 
story but not the end 


here,” said Mr. Ells- 
worth, “ who stepped 
out of his patrol to- 
night to make room 
for another boy. He 
is a real scout; a 
good sport, and gen- 
You can be 


he demanded. ‘ 9 ¢ erous. 
“Here eat the 7 comes back’’ in an as brave as he, Peter, 

dish,” said Roy; ear issue as can’t you?” 

“here’s the pitcher y ““Y—yes sir.” 

too.” ““Who did that?” 


“Why didn’t you 
save eight crullers?” 
Pee-Wee thundered. 
“gee whiz, don’t we 
get any crullers?” 

““They’re the only 





“‘Pee-Wee, Mayor for a 
Day” 


Don’t Miss It. 


Pee-Wee shouted, 
indignant that any 
news or action had 
escaped him. 

“Ben Maxwell did 
that,” said Artie of 








things you haven’! the Ravens, ‘and 
been getting,” Charlie Bulton 
said Connie took the oath 


Bennett. ‘‘ You 
seem to be getting everything that isn’t nailed 
down.” 

““Geeeeeee wihiz!’’ complained 
gazing into the empty dishpan. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ellsworth was shrewdly in- 
specting the new organization. He knew 
Willis and Eddie for former scouts and shook 
hands cordially with them; also with the 
Jansen boys whom he knew slightly. 

“And these are Bruno and Tasca!” Mr. 
Ellsworth said, smiling pleasantly at the 


Pee-Wee 


brothers, then grasping their hands. “The 
big feature of the Chipmunks, eh?” 
“We know not much scouting,” Tasca 


smiled bashfully. 

“Only Musick,” said Bruno. 

““T discovered ’em,” Pee-Wee said, “‘and I’m 
the manager of ’em and I'll leave it to Mr. 
Ellsworth if they’re not dandy scouts.” 

“They are certainly dandy scouts,” said 
Mr. Ellsworth, his gaze wandering to Peter 
Tower who quailed in panic fear as the scout- 
master’s kindly eyes scrutinized-him. It was 
an amusing scrutiny. 

“How old are you my boy?” Mr. Ellsworth 
asked. 
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in his place. 

‘“‘Charlie Bulton!” roared Pee-Wee. ‘Then 
that shows how it’s dandy the way things hap- 
pened, because now Ben Maxwell is in my 
yatrol and that shows how I’m always lucky 
pecause now he’s a Chipmunk anyway, be- 
cause he promised his father and me that 
he’d join and you can’t get out of it Ben, 
I'll leave it to Mr. Ellsworth if you have 
to keep your word. So do you join the 
Chipmunks? Oh, boy, I’ve got Ben Maxwell 
in my patrol, and now I’ve got Bruno and 
Tasca and so now you can see if I’ve got a 
regular patrol—gee whiz!” 

Roy Blakeley gathered up a couple of chairs 
and pushed them together with the table, 
toward Pee-Wee. ‘Here’s the furniture,” he 
said. “Here's the pitcher and the dish too. 
Is there anything else here that you haven't 
got? The human steam shovel, he gets every- 
thing! Scouts will please take out. their 
watches and jack-knives and hand them over 
to Chipmunk Harris—good night! Here take a 
couple of honor scouts—take Warde, he’s got 
the gold cross. Can you beat that? He gets 
Ben Maxwell after all! The human scoop! 

~ Please hold me while I faint!” 
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AND there stood Peter Tower bewildered by 

all the turmoil, and aghast that these 
boys should be so audacious with the leader of 
the Chipmunks. It was Ben Maxwell who, 
ofi-handed and cheery as he always was, 
stepped over to him and stroked the little fel- 
low fraternally on his shoulder. 

And Peter felt reassured and more at ease 
in this boisterous company with that self- 
appointed friend near him. For’was not Ben 
the tallest boy among those noisy heroes? And 
of the easiest bearing? They might circumvent 
Pee-Wee and shout him down. But they could 
not batter down that easy self-possession, that 
fine and modest assurance in the very pres- 
ence of which they felt a stilling respect. 

And so the noise subsided when Ben spoke. 
{nd Peter felt at home and knew he had a 
champion. If he had lost the Chipmunks and 
gained Ben Maxwell, could he be so very poor? 
Perhaps he needed such a friend even more than 
he needed a patrol. Certainly the hero of the 
Chipmunks had not been very close to him. 
Heroes are such busy people! 

“You and I'll start a little patrol all by 
ourselves, hey?” Ben said kindly. 

“Vou can’t do that! You can’t do that!” 
Pee-Wee fairly screamed. “A troop only has 
four patrols, so you can’t do it. Do you think 
I don’t know the rules? You're in my patrol 
now and I can prove it so that settles it! Gee 
whiz, do you think I don’t know the rules?” 

“He knows the rules!” Roy moaned. 
‘Please excuse me while I drop dead. He knows 
the rules! Good night!” 

“Do you say you’re a Chipmunk?” Pee-Wee 
demanded of Ben. This glorious sequel to all 
that had happened had driven every other 
consideration out of his seething mind. “You 
promised Mr. Bulton, you can’t deny it!” 
Roy shouted. 

“Honest that kid gets everything except 
the measles. Ben Maxwell! Can you beat it?” 
said Doc Carson. 

“All right,” laughed Ben. “I’m a Chip- 
munk.” 

“Can you make a noise like one?’”’ Pee-Wee 
shouted at him. 

“He can make a noise like a scout and that’s 
enough,” said Mr. Ellsworth. 

“He can make a noise like a friend,” said 
Artie. 

“He’s got to learn to make eleven different 
kind of noises,” Pee-Wee vociferated. 

All the while little Peter Tower stood utterly 
bewildered at the clamorous voices and at the 
turn affairs had taken. He would .probably 
have been panic-stricken, but for the encircling 
arm of Ben Maxwell. 

“You come up to my house to-morrow 
afternoon, Pete,” said he. “You know the 
house with all the ground around it on Hollis 
P lac e?” 

‘Where the stable is?” Peter asked joyfully. 
“Ww ith the gold horse blowing around on top?”’ 
“Right; we'll call our little patrol after the 
weather vane; we'll call it the Gold Horse 
Patrol, hey Pete?” 

“You can’t do that!’ Pee-wee shouted. 

“Oh, yes, we can,” said Ben. “And we’re 
going to put.up a tent on the lawn, it’s my lawn, 
and I can do what I want to with it. And 
we're going to study scouting and get ready 
for twelve years old. You’re going to study 
under the assistant leader of the Chipmunks. 
And when we go to camp this summer, you 
go with us—now there’s no rule against that. 
And up there we’re going to stick together— 
there’s no rule against that. We’re going to 
get along fine and dandy without any rules. 
And you’re going to learn to ride horseback 
up at my house—now don’t anybody tell me 
there’s a rule against that! By golly, you’d 
think the boy scouts owned the earth. And 
when you’re twelve years old you’re going to 
take a running jump and land kerplunk in the 
middle of the Chipmunk Patrol and they’ll all 
be tearing their hair with jealousy. So don’t 
forget to come up to-morrow afternoon. Come 
right in through the big gate and walk through 
the grape arbor and come to the stables and 
I'll introduce you to my big white horse and 
you can ride on him——”’ 

“Up on top of him?” Peter asked. 

“On the very top of him; and he’s going to 
be yours to ride on. What ‘@? you know about 
that? So now you just give a look of haughty 
scorn at the Chipmunks and tell ’em they'll 
have to wait for you. We'll make ’em wait, 
huh Pete?” 

And Peter Tower smiled all over. 

So Ben Maxwell became a Chipmunk, and 
Peter Tower became his pupil. oe 
fell into Pee-Wee’s hands as usual. But 
haps Ben Maxwell was more of a friend than he 
was a scout. Or perhaps he was more of a 
scout than——” 

Oh well, you’ll have to decide for yourself 
just what he was. 

THE END 
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Call emintothe Fy 


rhythmic snap of / 


assembly ~ 


ETCHA’ life, fellers,—it’s 
the troop bugler who gets 

the real kick out of scouting. 
Picture him silhouetted against 
the stir of camp activity—erect, 
important, a LEADER, as note 
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OFFICIAL BUGLE 
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after note his call to assembly brings ’em in—and 


lines ’em up for attention. 


You, too, can step out from the ranks. 


will help you do it—only three weeks of training 
and “gosh” with your first call to assembly you will 


know what real LEADERSHIP means—it’s the ren and Sporting Goods 
greatest, grandest feelin’ in scouting—to be the ieee ar 86 *Ccaie: wa Oe. 


fellow “up front.” 


“Remember, where there’s a WILL there’s a perfectly with professional 


REXCRAFT-WAY to be a SOMEBODY in your band instruments. 


TROOP.” 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 


57 JAY STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. marked cartons. Stamped 


FREE with every Rexcraft Official Bugle a copy of booklet, “A Guide 
to the Mastery of the Bugle,” containing all Scout and Army Bugle Calls. 


Scoutmasters! Write for FREE Booklet, “Developing 


REXCRAFT 





Sold by Music Dealers, Scout 


U. S. Army specifications. 
Highly polished finish. Blends 


for barrels of fun and 
years of service. 


Packed in individual trade- 


. 5 and fully guaranteed 


Rexcraft with the Official B. 
S. of A. Seal. Accept no sub- 
stitutes. 











Morale, Enthusiasm and Responsibility.in Your Troop.” 


= --------+-------1F YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY REXCRAFT CLIP THIS COUPON-=============== 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle with FREE Booklet. 





Enclosed find $5.00. 
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“It. Certainly Does Help with My School Work!” 


ERE’S how fathér's Remington Portable can do double 

duty! It comes into action, of course, whenever he has any 
business or personal writing to do at home in the evenings, 
and it can help you with your home work, besides. 

You can do your school work more neatly and quickly on 
the Remington Portable—and you will soon become expert 
in your typing—a skill which will help you even more as you 

row up and go to college, and later whén you're in the 
Sainael world. The Remington Portable is an ally of the 
whole family; it’s mechanically right; it’s quick; it’s easy to 
operate; it’s dependable. - ~ tay, 8 
If there’s not already a Remington Portable in your home, 
et Dad to buy one. Tell him how helpful it will be.to him. 
You'll be doing him a favor—and ydéurself, too. = 

The Remington Portable can be purchased on terms as low 
as $10 down and $5 monthly. Write today for our illustrated 
booklet, “For You—For Everybody.” Address Department 151. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway _— Branches znd Dealers Everywhere New York 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, 68 King St., West, Toronto 
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leadership of Bolton Smith Vice-President of 
the National Council and Chairman of the 
Region. At the election he was succeeded by 
Mr. Carl Faust of Jackson, Miss., who has for 
years been a warm friend of scouting. One 
of the high spots in Memphis was the big mass 
meeting of scouts at the auditorium. At this 
meeting eagle scout badges were presented to 
James Reynolds, Jack Reynolds and Emil 
Tamm. 

At another meeting at Memphis it was my 
pleasure on behalf of the National Court of 
Honor to present gold medals to Scouts Virgil 
Cooke and Joe Price Walton for life-saving of a 
most heroic character. 


Atlanta —January 27 and 28th 
Under the leadership of Mr. E. B. Douglas, 
with the cooperation of Mr. Bolton Smith, as 
Vice-President of the National Council, the 
sixth regional meeting was held at Atlanta. 
Over 3,000 boys were brought together at the 
Wesley Memorial Church 


wide publicity and is one of the many splendid 
things which the Washington Council has 
arranged that has not only been of great help 
to the Scout Movement locally but nationally, 


A High Spot in Buffalo 


NE of the high spots in the’ observance of 
Anniversary Week, was my visit to Toad 
Hollow, the year-round camp of the Buffalo 
Council, and participation in the Buffalo 
Scout Leaders’ Banquet on February oth, 
attended by 800 volunteer workers. The 
music, the pageant and the addresses made the 
latter an inspiring occasion. I deeply appre- 
ciate an Indian token which the Buffalo 
Indians, with tribal ceremony, presented to me. 
Toad Hollow is open all year and for over- 
night hikes. During the first seven months of 
1925, Over 5,000 scouts and their leaders stayed 
there. The camp is a beautiful spot containing 
ravines, hemlock and beech woods and streams, 
and above all Eighteen-Mile Creek, which has 





for an afternoon rally at 
which it was a real pleasure 
to present Scouts McGinity 
and Monroe Butler with the 
Lewis H. Beck Medals for 
Life-saving, an award of 
the Atlanta Council. Eagle 
scout badges were awarded 
to scouts Luther Gower, 
Cothram Milam, Carter 
Horne, Charles Whittaker, 
and Joe Nutting. Mr. 
Mell R. Wilkinson was 
elected chairman of the 
Region. 


Florida 

At Jacksonville, Miami 
and Palm Beach there was 
a series of special meetings 
which were most cheering 
to me because they indi- 
cated that notwithstanding 
the unusual conditions in 
Florida the men of affairs 
there are genuinely and intelligently interested 
about the welfare of boys. Reports from eleven 
scout executives in the State of Florida who 
met for conference at Miami were most heart- 
ening. In one meeting at Miami, out of seventy 
men present, all definitely interested in the 
Scout Movement, it was found that most of 
them had either been scouts or scout officials 
before coming to Florida. Indeed out of the 
seventy, only seven were natives of Florida; 
the others came from seventeen different States. 

We were all very happy to have both Dr. 
H. W. Hurt and Mr. Lorne W. Barclay par- 
ticipate in our meetings in Florida and con- 
tribute to the discussions. On the afternoon 
of February 1st, while at Palm Beach and the 
thermometer was 85 in the shade I addressed 
a group of 400 to 500 boys of scout age. These 
lads were all without coats, and wore short- 
sleeved shirts and open collars. In that heat 
we did not keep them long, because they all 
agreed that the inviting ocean so close at hand 
would be a more agreeable place at that par- 
ticular time. While I heartily agreed with the 
boys, my schedule did not permit me this 
pleasure. These boys came from many parts 
of the United States, and a large proportion of 
them had been organized into troops in West 
Palm Beach under the auspices of the Palm 
Beach Council, which is very fortunate in having 
such unusually devoted men as officers and 
members of its council and executive board. 


Washington, D. C., Scouts Celebrate 


THE sixteenth anniversary of the Boy Scouts 
| ~ of America was observed with special 
ceremonies in Washington, D. C. On Febru- 
| ary 12th, through the courtesy of the Chesa- 
| peake & Potomac Telephone Company they 
| “had the air” from 7:45 till 8:30. How many 
| of you scouts listened in to the fine program? 
| The Marine Band furnished part of the 
music. L. A. Snead, President of the local 
| council, and Barry Mohun, Scout Commis- 
sioner, delivered addresses. The Scout Oath 
and Law were read, badges awarded, and solos 
| were rendered. The big event of the evening 
was the address to Boy Scouts by His Excel- 
lency, Sir Esme Howard, Ambassador of Great 
Britain. He delivered a splendid address and 
his simplicity, cordiality and sincere: interest 
in scout work captivated the audience. 

On February 22 Washington scouts made 
| another one of their splendid pilgrimages to 
| Mount Vernon. This occasion has had nation- 
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Five scouts of Atlanta, Ga., who received their eagle badges from 
the Chief 


been dammed for swimming. There are several 
log cabins, tents, and a Trading Post used as a 
commissary, a gift of the Optimists Club of 
Buffalo. An archery range, baseball diamond, 
rustic bridges and ample equipment for summer 
and winter sports, make it an ideal camping 
ground. 

To the Buffalo Council, at the Scout Leaders’ 
Banquet, was formally presented the famous 
Grade “‘ A”’ certificate from the National Camp- 
ing Department for their Camp Scouthaven. 

This is the highest honor the Camping 
Department can bestow. As Mr. McDonald 
wrote in making this award, the Buffalo Camp 
is, “an outstanding achievement in scout 
camping nationally.” 


Fourth International Conference 

HE fourth International Conference will 

take place August 22-28 at Kandersteg, 
in the Swiss Alps. Here is situated a beautiful 
chalet that belongs to the scouts of all the 
world; any scout may make it his home while 
visiting in this beautiful section, and it is, indeed, 
fitting that it should have been selected as the 
conference center for the fifty-three or more 
nations which have Boy Scout Associations. An 
opportunity will be given to delegates and visi- 
tors to set up their own camps, if they wish, in- 
stead of using the hotel accommodations. There 
is to bean exhibit of scout literature from all 
over the world, and other demonstrations and 
interesting features. A scoutmasters’ reunion 
will be held simultaneously with the conference. 
At the close, J. S. Wilson, Camp Chief of 
Gillwell Park, England, will conduct a short 
training course, for scoutmasters. 

Among the delegates to the conference from 
the Boy Scouts of America will be Mr. Frank 
Presbrey of the International Committee. 
Scoutmasters, scouts and friends of scouts will 
be welcome as visitors. 

As the accommodations are limited it would 
be necessary for those who are interested in 
going to make their arrangements by applica- 
tion to the National Office. 


A Good Turn to the Nation 
HE Frigate Constitution, ““Old Ironsides” 
lies rotting in Boston Harbor. The cam- 
paign that the Elks are conducting among the 
school children of America to re-condition her 
is a patriotic good turn that will appeal to Boy 
Scouts. Get in touch with the Elks Lodge in 

your town and learn how you can help. 
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“Every Boy Should 
Learn to Shoot”’ 


says General George W. Wingate 


Founder of Creedmore. Introduced rifle train- 
ing in the National Guard. Member of the 


First U. S. Rifle Team to go abroad. Founder 


of the Public Schools’ Athletic League. 


“Not only because it develops steadi- 
ness of nerve and body and is an 
interesting sport, but because in the 
day when our country will call upon 
her youth to defend her, if the boys 
have learned to handle a rifle the 
nation can defy an aggressor.” 


General Wingate is but one of 
many leading men who urge 
boys to take.up this valuable 
training. Many prominent 
sportsmen, athletes and trainers 
say that the boy who learns 
marksmanship with the Daisy 
Air Rifle is not only having a 
world of fun, but is getting a 
real training that will help him 
in any form of sport or work he 
undertakes. Ask your dealer 
to show you the Daisy Pump 
Gun, a 50-shot repeater for $5.00. 
Other Daisy models $1.00 to 
$5.00. Any Daisy model sent 
on receipt of price, if your dealer 
does not have it. Illustrated 
circular sent free. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Get Your Free C f 
BOYS! "Wie ‘Daisy Manual! F 


Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer 
and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy Manual 
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the mists of the future but which lay tempt- 
ingly at hand. I wanted very much to be the 
boy who was two years ahead of me in school. 
He, with his superior knowledge and his greater 


privileges was hero enough for me, and my } 


desire to be in his place was fortified with the 
practical certainty that in a short time I could 
gratify it. It was something directly in the 
line of vision whereas the White House was 
as dim and legendary in my mind as the heights 
of Olympus. Of course, when I reached this 
goal, another one immediately presented itself, 
more glittering, more to be desired. But I 
do not believe that from fifteen on, I have 
ever lived more than two years at a time. 
Beyond that, I have had fairly distinct in- 
tentions, but my ambition focused upon the 
thing directly ahead. 

If anyone asks me to-day what I shall be 
doing ten, or even five years from now, all 
I can do is to look wise, for I have only the 
vaguest idea. I do know, however, what I shall 
do next year and that when that is passed, a 


new objective will present itself, which I will | 


attack with fresh enthusiasm. 


I do not particularly wish to recommend this | 
In my case it | 


attitude of mind to others. 
has brought fair results, and that is about all 
I can say for it. You may hit upon something 
better. I will admit that this piece-meal 
progress from one stepping stone to another 
does not fire the imagination like the meteoric 
and flashing journeys through life that one 
often reads about. But you will probably 
find that in most cases a long period of careful 
painstaking preparation preceded the time 
when these careers began to “flash” and throw 
off sparks. If the method of progress which 
I have mentioned seems prosaic, certain 
compensating advantages can be claimed for it. 
One is that it furnishes constant small encour- 
agements, without which ambition falters and 
hope is more likely than not to give way to 
despair. It likewise provides you with an 
opportunity, having reached one stepping- 
stone, of getting your wind, collecting your 
thoughts, and determining whether you are 
taking the direction in which you really want 
to go. For ambition often changes its course 
between fifteen and twenty-five. 

I would, therefore, hold myself always ready 
for such changes, prepared to weigh anchor 
from the past and set my sails to catch the 
new and brisker winds of the future. I would 
never set so fixed a course that I could not 
alter it to suit changing winds and currents. 
Life, as a philosopher remarked, is a process of 
adjusting internal to external conditions. 
When new conditions arise, instead of ‘fighting 
against them, it is far better to adapt ourselves 
to them, respond to them, make use of them. 
Nor do I believe in the formation of any habits 
that become so confirmed that they shackle 
us and prevent us from being always pliant, 
mobile, and ready for some new form of activ- 
ity. The best progress has always been made 
by men who, realizing that there must be 
a better reason for doing a thing than the fact 











that it has always been done before, throw off | 
the shackles of the past, walk boldly in the | 


present and accept eagerly the gauntlet thrown 
down by the future. 
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good three days’ ride from here. ... Well, it’s 
lucky you stumbled on this canyon. I don’t 


| know of any other water within fifty miles.” 


His voice was casual and unconcerned, but 


| as the boy went off toward the pool Laranger’s 


glance followed him thoughtfully. 

“Nara Visa,” he muttered, absently watch- 
ing Terrell shed his few rags and step into the 
pool. ‘He ain’t a fool—far from it. When his 
horse got away from him the natural thing to 
do was to head back where he came from. He 
knew that as well as I do, but he was—afraid. 
Afraid of what, I’d like to know. What was 
there back of him, I wonder, that drove him 
on?” 

Wrapped loosely in a borrowed blanket, 
Pete Terrell blinked lazily at the blazing camp 
fire and listened silently to the talk and chatter 


| and frequent laughter of the lively bunch of 
| scouts gathered around it. 


Sheer bodily com- 
fort gave him a feeling of immense physical 
content and, more subtly perhaps, the situation 





“Your radio 1s always top notch. 


What do you do to keep it 
so full of pep?” 


KEEPING your “B”’ batteries 
full of pep, without frequent 


~ renewals, is simply a matter of 


using the right size Evereadys 
for your particular set with a 
“C” battery*. 

The rule which determines 
the right size ““B” batteries to 
use is so simple no one can 
make a mistake, and once 
learned it definitely settles the 
question of “B” battery ser- 
vice and economy.  __ 

On 1 to 3 tubes—Use 

Eveready No. 772. 

On 4 or more tubes— 

Use the Heavy Duty 

“B” Batteries, either 

No. 770, or the even 

longer-lived Eveready 

Layerbilt No. 486. 

On all but single tube sets 

—Use a“C” battery. 

When following these rules, 
No. 772, on 1 to 3 tube sets, 
will last for a year or more, 
and Heavy Duties on sets of 
4 or more tubes, for 8 months 
or longer. 

These life figures are based 
on the established fact that 





*Nore: In addition to the increased life 
which an Eveready “‘C’’ Battery gives to your 
“B” batteries, it will add a quality of reception 
unobtainable without it. 


the average year-round use of 
a set is 2 hours a day. 

A pair of Eveready No. 
772’s for a 5-tube set instead 
of 2 Eveready No. 770’s or 2 
Eveready Layerbilts No. 486 
—looks at first glance like 
an economy because of lower 
first cost. But ina few months 
the 772’s will be exhausted 
and have tobe replaced. After 
the same length of time the 
Eveready No. 770’s or the 
Eveready Layerbilts No. 486 
will still be good for many 
more months of service. 

We have prepared for your 
individual use a new booklet, 
“Choosing and Using the 
Right Radio Batteries,” which 
we will be glad to send on re- 
quest. This booklet also tells 
about the proper battery equip- 
ment for the new power tubes. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CarBON Co., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P,. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, through the following 
stations: 
wEaF—New York wor-Buffalo won-Chicago 
wsar-Providence woan—Pittsburgh woco-Davenport 


WEE!—Boston wsal—Cincinnati { Minne. 
wtac-Worcester weaR—Oleveland W°°O} g7. Pauw 
Esp-St. Louis 


wFI—Philadelphia wws—Detroit 
» » 


Pacific Coast, Eveready Program 
xco-San Francisco, 8 to 9 P. M 











Lert-No. 486, 
for 4, 5 or more 
tubes, $5.50 
Ricut - Evcr- 
eady Dry Cell 
Radio “A” Bat- 
tery, 1% volts. 
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[~ Prowning King & @. 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
Established 104 Years 


The HILBURN 


Sizes, 14 to 20 yrs. 











VERY youthful double-breasted Sack suit 


for boys. 
and domestic fabrics. 


Offered for Spring in new imported 
Includes waistcoat, long 


trousers and extra knickers. 


At All Browning King Stores 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 
DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- 
te 


et ° 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at ro7th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


Ave. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Av. & 
11th St. ; 
MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 
Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 
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also produced a certain temporary laxing of 
nervous tension which, for the moment at 
least, put him mentally at ease. 

The quenching of that torturing thirst, the 
satisfying of gnawing hunger, the luxurious 
easing of wearied muscles had reduced him to 
a pleasant state of languorous inertia toward 
which his surroundings contributed not a little. 
Merely to have trees about him instead of 
those endless stretches of bare, burning sand 
was a delight. He liked the flicker of the fire 
on the branches overhead and the soft night 
breeze which gently caressed his face. Above 
all the murmuring ripple of the stream was to 
him something so wonderful, so almost un- 
believable, that there were moments when he 
deliberately listened to make sure that it was 
still there. 

The chatter of the boys amused him. It 
seemed so trifling and kiddish, though most of 
them appeared to be no younger than himself. 
More than once, unconsciously, Terrell’s lips 
curved in faint scorn that they could be so 
interested and entertained by such silly trifles. 
He rather liked the looks of several of the boys 
—big, upstanding sons of ranchers, he guessed, 
with hard muscles and calloused hands. But 
even they behaved at times like such kids! 

One thing at least he was thankful for— 
their unexpected lack of curiosity. He had 
repeated his meagre, evasive story with a 
keener realization than before of how very 
little it explained, yet they were apparently 
content. He wondered if Tex Laranger could 
have told them not to bother him to-night with 
questions. That would explain it, for certainly 
the surreptitious glances he received every now 
and then did not indicate any lack of interest. 

Terrell’s veiled glance swept across the camp 
fire to where the big, wide-shouldered, grey- 
eyed puncher sprawled comfortably, and a 
momentary softening came over the boy’s hard, 
sharp-cut, almost callous face. He did not even 
ask himself whether Laranger had been taken 
in by those ineffective explanations. He was 
sure he hadn’t, yet somehow the realization 
that the man had seen through his evasions 
did not greatly disturb the boy. How it had 
come about Terrell had no notion, but he felt 
that somehow even in this short time a sense of 
sympathy, almost of mutual understanding, 
had grown up between them. 

As he lay there motionless save for the slow 
movement of his almost hidden eyes, Terrell 
was conscious of a vague regret that he had 
not taken a chance and confided a little more 
in Laranger. He even rallied briefly with the 
possibility of more fully opening his mind, but 
put that thought swiftly from him. It wouldn’t 
be safe to tell more even to the man he trusted. 
Besides, another quite different motive com- 
bined with prudence to seal his lips. 

Presently Terrell’s lids, which had been 
slowly growing heavier, drooped and closed. 
For a little space he was vaguely conscious of 
the intermittent murmur of voices about him. 
But gradually these grew fainter, more distant 
until at last he dozed quietly off. 

It was hours later when, after a desperate 
struggle to break the thralls of a hateful night- 
mare, he sat up tense and tingling. The fire 
had died down to a red glow which gleamed 
dully in spots through a soft crusting of feathery 
wood ash. Above it for an instant there seemed 
to hang a face—a hateful, familiar face, the 
hard eyes boring into his, the coarse lips set in 
a detested snarl. It vanished swiftly with the 
mists of sleep, but though Terrell knew that it 
was only a remnant of that beastly dream, he 
could not for a time quiet his twitching muscles, 
and when he lifted one hand to his forehead he 
found that it was dewed with little beads of 
sweat. 

The dying fire gave out no real illumination; 
the overhanging trees cut out much of the 
brilliant starlight. The silence was broken only 
by the heavy breathing of the sleeping scouts 
who, in this dry, rainless country, dispensed 
with tents and merely rolled up in their 
blankets on the ground. 

Pete found a little comfort in the sense of 
human presence, but it was of the slightest. 
He was wide awake now and though his nerves 
had ceased to tingle, his brain was feverishly 
active. That dream had been so horribly real 
and vivid that he could not get it out of his 
head. Almost he could still feel the choking 
clutch of that great hairy hand upon his throat, 
and the worst of it was that it all might easily 
have been true. 

It might still come true! As his thoughts 
flashed back to the arid, empty desert and the 
trail he had made across the burning sands, 
that fear which had driven him on almost to 
his death flamed up again and grew and grew. 
Those footprints were so clear and unmistak- 
able, so fatally easy to follow even to this 
hidden refuge. In those still, windless wastes 
ay might well remain recorded for days and 
weeks, 
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with his wonderful 
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He’s having all the real fun —the 
kind you’re missing. And you wanta 
watch out for him, too. He’s only 
12 now but in 3 or 4 years you'll be 
cheering your head off for him. His 
name is Julien M. Goodman, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Watch him go. 
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boys go past you like you were tied to a 
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your chance. 
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send you a Buescher Saxophone for 6 days’ 
trial. With it, if you wish, we’ll give you 3 
lessons free. They will start you right off. 
Then, if you like the instrument, you can 
pay a little each month. But first, send the 
coupon for free catalog so you can pick out 
the instrument you want. Do this right now. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ready 
for the 
first 
spring 


hike 





SPRING, with its promise of 
warmer, sunnier days—hikes and 
overnight camping trips—is here. 


Good scouts are all set for the 
coming outdoor activities. They 
keep in condition. They know 
that correct food will act as a 
spring tonic. That medicine is 
unnecessary if eating habits are 
right. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are deli- 
cious to eat—and good for you. 
They are always light and easy to 
digest. Never tough-thick or 
leathery. Scouts all know the 
value of Kellogg’s. 

Kellogg cereals are valuable 
foods in themselves and the addi- 
tion of milk makes them doubly 
nourishing. 
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CORN FLAKES 


KELLOGG COMPANY 

Battle Creek, Michigan | 
] Please send me ‘“‘Kellogg’s Camp Sugges- | 
| tions for Scouts’’: 
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Gripped by a sudden mad panic, Terrell 
noiselessly threw back his blanket and stood 
up. With sight more accustomed to the dark- 

;ness he could make out vaguely the muffled 
forms of the sleeping scouts spread about in an 
| irregular circle, their feet toward the glowing 
embers. Slowly, cautiously, his wiry body 
crouching, the boy slid noiselessly between the 
|sprawling figures and gained at length the 
| deeper shadows of the trees. Nor did he pause 
| here. With hands outstretched and still careful 
| not to make the slightest sound, he slipped on 
| through the grove toward the spot where the 
| horses were tethered. He had been taken to 
{see them after supper and his clever brain 
retained an accurate picture of the place and 
its surroundings. 

Each scout owned his own horse for whose 
care he was naturally responsible. Some of the 
animals were hobbled, but the majority of the 
boys preferred to tie their mounts securely to 
low limbs or stout saplings, for even hobbled 
animals have been known to wander far. Sad- 
dles and bridles were mostly hung over a branch 
out of reach of restless, trampling hoofs. The 





= | roomy freight wagon which had carried supplies 


and equipment was drawn up close to the east 

| wall of the canyon, the pair of blacks which had 
| pulled it being tethered to the wheels. 

With all this well in mind Terrell was obliged 

| to waste no time stumbling around in the dark. 


F | Indeed, as he approached the margin of. the 


grove beyond which the open canyon sloped 
| gradually up to the desert floor, a number of 
| the tethered animals bulked blackly against the 
| farther starlit spaces. There was a slight stir- 
ring and a stamp or two as Pete came amongst 
| them, but nothing loud enough to arouse the 
| Sleepers back of him. 
Terrell had been brought up with horses and 


§ | knew them like a book. He was aware that 


| most of these were pets, easier to approach 
| than the average cow pony, and when he came 
| upon a bright sorrell whose lines and build he 
| had noted last night with approval, he soothed 
| the animal with a whispered word and an easy, 
| quieting touch or two. A couple of minutes 
later he had secured a saddle and bridle, slipped 
on the latter and swiftly adjusting saddle 
blanket and saddle, expertly manipulated straps 
and buckles. 

He was still dominated by that panicky, 
overwhelming determination to get away—to 
fly again from the inevitable pursuit which he 
so greatly feared. He had made no plans, nor 
paused to consider details or consequences. 
He wanted a horse and he was taking one quite 
| heedless of to whom it might belong. Back in 
his mind was a vague feeling that with a good 
cayuse between his thighs he would have little 
trouble in making his way safely to Tulasco or 
one of the other little settlements in the western 
foothills. Enthralled by fear—that most power- 
ful and primitive instinct—scruples and even 
reason governed him scarcely at all. 

Presently he straightened with a sigh of 
| relief. All that remained now was to fill the 

canteen dangling from the saddle, loosen the 
tie rope and be off. He was reaching for the 
canteen when abruptly he stiffened and stood 
motionless. 
He had not been conscious of any sound. 
What halted him so suddenly was rather that 
| curious, instinctive sense which so often warns 
| one of the presence of a human being. Con- 
| scious of a sudden thumping of his heart, Terrell 
| hesitated a second or two and then forced him- 
self to turn his head. 
Not a dozen feet away the vague, shadowy 
| figure of a man stood motionless, watching him. 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for May) 























gained by Terry, Chief MacDougal ordered,the 
Anderson home on Park Avenue completely 
surrounded by police. He and Terry, besides 
several detectives, anxiously awaited news from 
Gregory and his force, for it was Gregory who 
had been charged with capturing the criminals 
| red-handed as they tried to enter the beautiful 
| mansion of the wealthy Andersons. 
| MacDougal, accustomed to such matters, 
remained calmly at his station desk, but Terry 
paced up and down the little room with an 
| unconquerable nervousness. The chief at- 
tracted his attention by waving his hand at the 
boy. 
“Terry, what are you so excited about?” 
he asked. 
The boy did not answer him at once, but 
continued his nervous walking. Finally he said: 
“*1’m worried. You have absolute confi- 
| dence in the reliability of my information, and 
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the “ATHLETE” 


A Shoe of Sensational 
New Features! 


NE outstanding point of differ- 
ence is the servusized top! This 
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THIS NEW SHOE 


WINS Hands Down exclusive process (servusizing) makes 
in Any Comparison it waterproof, mildew proof, decay 
You Can bake proof! Think what that means in 
long wear. 
Serena ae meres one Designed by the Famous Coach, 
ee ee Dr. W. E. Meanwell 


perspiration and rot. This 
makes the “Athlete” out- 
last the ordinary shoe. 


To every well informed athlete Dr. Meat 
well’s name is a pledge of worth and supe- 
rior performance. Dr. Meanwell is a noted 
specialist in foot troubles as well as a suc- 


cessful basket ball coach. 
Put the “Athlete” to Any Hard Use 


It is our belief that it will outlast and out-perform 
any shoe at anywhere near its price. For all sports 
and outdoor activities. The “‘Athlete”™ will give you 
a sure footing — foot comfort and long wear. 

Thousands of pairs will be wanted this spring and 
summer. Up-to-date dealers are ready to supply your 
needs. If your dealer hasn't yet put in his stock of 


2 Sole of pure crepe gum, 
the same quality as in 
the higher priced Meanwell 
basket-ball shoes. 


3 Orthopaedic heel with 
arch support—and sci- 
entifically designed lasts 
which support instep and 


foot muscles. “Athletes” send us your name and address. We will 
see that you are supplied. 
Stubber toe guards (pat- These Economical Prices: 


Men, $2.75 Women, $2.50 
Boys, $2.50 Youths, $2.25 
FREE! Send for Dr. Meanweil’s book— 


ent applied for) to give 
utmost protection against 
toe knocks. j 
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“He’s the Honor Scout 


of the troop” 


“He saved two lives last summer, 
and he’s an ‘honest-to-Pete’ 
Eagle Scout. 

“Everybody likes him, and 
when there’s anything doing 
Bob is always there. 

“He says he’d rather lose his 
right arm than be without his 
bicycle, and his good old New 
Departure coaster brake.” 
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It’s the same story everywhere. 
In your town—in all the towns 
—the real fellows are the kind 
who know what a wonderful 
help the bicycle is in everything 
they do. You, too, ought to have 
one—equipped with a New De- 
parture, the brake that is as 
strong and sure as steel can 
make it. 
If your birthday comes this 
month tell Dad the best 
present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for the amusing 
New Departure puzzles. 
4 NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
AWS Bristol, Conn. 
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yet there is always a possibility that I misread 
those lips.” 

MacDougal reassured him. 

“The police have to gamble, just like crim- 
inals, Terry. This has always been a game of 
chance, and sometimes we do not win. But 
you repeated your information to me at the 
boarding-house so rapidly and completely that 
you could not have doubted it at the time.” 

“Well, this eternal waiting is getting on my 
nerves, anyhow,” the boy told him. “TI wish 
I could have gone with the others to Ander- 
son’s and seen if I was right.” 

“You might have been shot, and then I 
would have a fine time explaining why I al- 
lowed a sixteen-year-old boy to be killed for no 
reason whatever. Your work this afternoon 
was dangerous enough.” 

But Terry continued to wring his much- 
twisted cap and stalk up and down the room. 
He had never felt so anxiovs in his life. Every- 
thing depended on the accuracy of his informa- 
tion. What if the thieves should rob another 
house while the police surrounded Anderson’s? 
It was quite possible, also, that Shapiro and 
his associates would decide not to attempt a 
robbery that night, and if the force returned 
empty-handed, MacDougal would be justified 
in believing that Terry’s information had been 
inaccurate and another house robbed. Then 
the chief would realize that Terry’s informa- 
tion was not as valuable as he had thought it 
would be, serving only to mislead the force 
when they might otherwise have succeeded in 
capturing their quarry. 

MacDougal broke in on his thoughts. 

“Listen, boy,” he said, again attracting 
Terry’s attention by waving his hand; “if you 
are going to be a policeman, you must learn 
to control your nerves. You proved your 
bravery this afternoon, and now when there is 
no danger you are as nervous as a cat.” 

Terry blushed at the admonition and seated 
himself in a chair, only to increase his appre- 
hensions hitherto mitigated by the walking. 
He squirmed uneasily. 

“Take a stroll outside?” suggested the chief. 

“Not on a bet!” the boy replied emphati- 
cally. “I want to be right here when you 
receive that telephone call—if it comes.” He 
looked at the clock, then frowned at the im- 
mobility of the hands. 

He managed to live through the next two 
hours, though the strain was severe, and he 
envied Chief MacDougal’s placidity, wondering 
if he would ever be able to achieve such superb 
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indifference. He understood vaguely that the 
chief’s long experience at his work had given 
him the ability to treat serious matters care. 
fully but without undue excitement or nervous 
worries. MacDougal’s proficiency as chief lay 
in the fact that his collected coolness permitted 
him to think quickly and act forcefully. Terry 
fluctuated between admiration for his chief 
and sickening apprehension for the outcome of 
that evening’s affair while the minutes crept 
by. The hands of the clock seemed crippled, 
holding back the time. 

Then suddenly MacDougal seized the tele- 
phone and Terry dashed up to the desk, 
quivering. 

““You’ve got them?” he read from the chief’s 
mouth. “Shapiro and the others? Good!” 

The chief hung up the receiver and looked at 
the boy, who was trembling with eagerness 
before the desk. 

““You’ve passed the test, son!” said Mac- 
Dougal almost gruffly. “They caught Shapiro 
as he was forcing open a cellar window with 
the help of those two other men and took them 
to the county jail.” 

Terry experienced an almost nauseating 
mixture of joy and relief. He looked down at 
his tortured cap as he spoke: 

“Chief, I am glad to have helped you. I 
enjoyed working on the force, and it was my 
first taste of a real job; but I’ve got to have 
money and must find—” 

MacDougal interrupted him with a laugh. 

“Terry,” he said jovially, “I had forgotten 
all about that side of the question. Of course 
you need money, and it will be forthcoming! 
You’re too valuable to leave us now, and there 
will be plenty of work for you to do right here 
on the force. Son, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
you received a stiff salary for your services. 
Why, with those glasses you could read lips 
from one building to another and practically 
name your own price. The force needs you, 
Terence! This case has pfoved it conclusively, 
and I don’t intend to let you go!” 

Young Mr. Manning shot a smile at Mac- 
Dougal. : 

“Business is over for the day, Chief. I 
haven’t eaten since noon, and it is now mid- 
night—” 

“Then run right straight down to Carl’s 
‘Open All Night’ establishment and have a 
good feed on me!” replied MacDougal heartily, 
breaking into a typical Irish laugh. “Start 
with soup and end with—”’ 

But Terry had disappeared into the night. 
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4 Winner—George Shields (Age 16), Troop 7, Morris, N. Y. 
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Greatest .22 rifle eve made. 
Invented by West Pointer. 
Air under tremendous pressure 
gives plenty power in field, ad- 
justable for indoor or yard prac- 
tice. Noiseless, smokeless, 
never needs cleaning. Most 
accurate .22 on the market. 


Used by Explorers, 
Army Men, etc. 


Sutton took it on African hunt. Lieut. 


A New Contest | 
for Scout Meetings | 


Build the IMPROVED LINCOLN| 
LOG WREN HOUSE—it’s made of | 





Quackenbos says, ‘“‘Amazing accuracy. 
Puts bullet after bullet through 
same hole. Out-shoot your friends 
who use powder-guns. Saving on 
ammunition soon paysforgun. Not 
mere air-gun—a _ real man's arm in 
every respect. Pride of America's 
sportsmen. 








real LINCOLN LOGS~—shipped 

KNOCKED DOWN. NO NAILS are | 
required. Tell your scoutmaster all | 
about it—besides upon request we will | 
send you circulars telling how to run a contest. | 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


—— SS ewer nr ae es Fully Endorsed by 
JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 1| A Racer be 
Room 198, 204 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. Pree let tells all about 1 
Enclosed is $'. . . for... IMPROVED LINCOLN || a a 
LOG WREN HOUSES—Money to be returned if | ence—explains wonderful self- 
not satisfactory. cleaning feature—astonishing 
| accuracy—shows new-shaped 
Name d amet — other startling oow 
iow ot a “re. eatures. rite for your free 
Address | | copy at once. 
en Vy ma: | CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY 
uy er 390 St. Paul St, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHEN I joined the Boy Scouts I was one 

of the most interested boys in the new 
troop. About a week later I came across a copy 
of Boys’ Lire. I had never heard of it before 
so I looked at it carefully. When I had turned 
over about three pages I was at the height of 
excitement. It was certainly the climax of a 
scouting dream. I noted the stories with great 
pleasure for they were all good ones. After the 
stories, the various sections and departments 
met my eye. But when my gaze fell upon Dan 
Beard’s Section I surely forgot about almost all 
the rest of the magazine. I devoured the con- 
tents of this as fast as I could for I was green 


in scouting and many of the questions asked 
were exactly what I wanted to know. 

That very day I started earning money fora 
subscription to Boys’ Lire. I worked on the 
neighboring farm and soon had the necessary 
funds. 

When I received my first copy of Boys’ Lire I 
was delighted. Shortly after that I wrote to Dan 
Beard for some information which I needed very 
much. I influenced three other scouts in the 
troop to subscribe and before another month was 
over we were all second-class. This is surely 
proof that Boys’ Lirr is a great help to scouts. 
The same five boys are now first-class scouts. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the Seirias qeationns a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn 
the subscription price yourself, and, if so. how? You 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of ' 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 








Photographic Contest Rules 


(Photographic Contest on page 18) 








instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
dered. 


1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
SDuestign Aasbohios dl conten hihing, comping werk, 
tly: tivities of scouts, camping work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 


2. Photogr: for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th een the date of pub- 
— The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be consider ed. 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and 
Photographs comput and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 


April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Some Coming 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Features 


Many famous authors 
have written stories for 
the coming issues of 
BOYS’ LIFE — stories 
you'll enjoy reading many 
times 


One of the “big hits”’ is 
“Hunting Lions with Bow 
and Arrow,” by Arthur 
Young, famous hunter. Mr. 
Young in company with 
Stewart Edward White, an- 
other great “hunter, chose 
this unique way of bringing 
down big game in the African 
jungles. He tells of their 
many narrow escapes from 
death—See page 4 of this 


issue. 


“‘The Bat Cave,’’ by 
Charles Allan Herndon, is a 
hair-raiser. In it the famous 
Dr. Wilmot is called upon to 
solve a baffling case involving 
the finding of a human skull 
and a limestone cave. Full 
of mystery! 


‘The Choice Between, ’’ 
a sport story by Harold M. 
Sherman. No need to in- 
troduce Mr. Sherman. His 
stories of school athletics 
have been voted *‘ Ace High” 
by BOYS’ LIFE readers. 


‘*Playing the Infield,’’ 
by Edward Farrisse, will give 
you many fine pointers on 
the national game. If you 
are interested in a_ better 
fielding average and team 
play read this. 


AND THESE ARE 
ONLY A FEW OF THEM. 
There isn’t room to tell 
about all. 


Just make sure your name 
is recorded on the BOYS’ 
LIFE subscription list. 





BOYS’ LIFE Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2.00 please send 
BOYS’ LIFE for one year, beginning with 
the current issue, to: 
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time, because of the jutting rocks and the 
twists in the trail, he lost sight of him. Sud- 
denly looking down, he saw him, as he thought, 
sitting under a tree by the creek. He fired, 
and, as Lachlan had said, it was lucky for 
him that Wewoca was “‘a terrible poor shot.” 

Barking Water, carefully screened by a 
mound, was watching the clump of brush 
where Lachlan had disappeared, when he 
heard a sound near by, directly below him. 
There, to his amazement, was Nolan, not forty 
feet distant, working his way along the face of 
the cliff. Barking Water, in terror, immedi- 
ately blazed away again. At that range it was 
almost impossible even for him not to hit the 
target; and so he did. The bullet gouged the 
calf of Nolan’s leg. A second bullet, aimed at 
Nolan’s head, struck the butt of his rifle and 
jerked the gun out of his hand; it tumbled 
down the cliff. Then Nolan himself disap- 
peared. It took Wewoca some minutes to 
reason out the cause of this magic phenomenon. 
Then he realized that Nolan had crawled into 
one of the miniature caves that honeycombed 
the cliff. Wewoca crept out as far as he dared 
over the edge of his own hummock and stared 
down at the lower hummock that now housed 
Philip Nolan. 

Then he began to descend. Nolan was not 
dead and Nolan had a good hunting knife; 
still, Wewoca thought that these facts should 
not deter a brave and fierce Seminole warrior. 
He guessed now that the man by the tree had 
been Lachlan. Who else? Nolan had been 
creeping along the cliff to get a shot at Lach- 
lan! Of course! 

“T am really very intelligent, ’’ Wewoca said. 
He went on down until he could crawl on to 
the top of Nolan’s hiding place. He peered 
over the edge. The hole was far back, evidently 
he could not see it. While he cogitated as to 
what was the most courageous thing to do, 
and what the most sensible for a man careful 
of his safety, Nature herself—who must have 
waited years for this golden opportunity— 
took a hand. The next thing Barking Water 
knew he was hurtling head first toward the 
creek. The mass of earth and stones, on which 
his well-fed form had rested, had been but an 
undermined ledge projecting far beyond the 
hole into which Nolan had crawled. Under 
Barking Water’s weight it had given way, 
sending him catapulting down hill and filling 
up the entrance of Nolan’s retreat so that the 
captive was left with only an air-hole or two for 
breathing. Nolan would get out eventually, 
but it would take him some time to cut an exit 
with his knife. 

The fall landed Wewoca on soft earth, dazed, 
somewhat bruised but otherwise undamaged. 
Presently he got up, found his rifle, and, after 
one long satisfactory survey of Nolan’s prison, 
trotted off to look for Lachlan. Lachlan, who 
had witnessed the final act of the drama, came 
to meet him, fairly shouting with laughter. 

“Did you ever see a thing done more 
cleverly?” Wewoca panted, beaming with 

ride. ‘I could not have improved on it even 
had I really planned it. How fortunate for 
you that my gun missed you!” 

The boys hurried across the stream and 
along the trail that led to the Creek country. 
They traveled by daylight and by moonlight, 
stopping only in the darkest hours to eat and 
sleep, until they had made pursuit impossible. 
One evening they decided to camp where 
they were, on a brookside, until the next morn- 
ing. They were too tired to cook; so, as they 
had already eaten one good meal that day, 
they flung themselves down and slept like 
logs till daylight. As they woke they heard a 
familiar sound; the tinkle of a bell. They sat 
up and looked across the creek at Susanna, 
nose deep in the water, at Gypsy John and 
Blue Arrow cooking a savory breakfast over a 
little fire. They saw Oomy slowly ambling 
down to join Susanna and to gather in the 
morning crop of insects. 

Lachlan and Barking Water sprang up, 
shouting hungry greetings, and dashed through 
the shallows to the opposite shore. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for May) 
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The thrilling 
experiences of 2054 boys 





Real stories of victories won by 


sure-footedness in tight places 


F EVERY one of you boys could only read the wonderfully 
interesting letters that we received in the Grip Sure Prize 
Contest! You would get a thrill out of the stories of exciting 
moments in close-fought games—stirring races—daring climbs. 
‘*The suction-cup soles of Grip Sures gave me the sure-foot- 
edness and confidence I needed to win.” ‘‘ These live, springy 
soles with the suction-cups helped my speed.” ‘“‘I felt safe 
when the other fellows were afraid of slipping—they didn’t 
have Grip Sures!”’ 

The writers of these letters know by experience that Grip 
Sures give a surer foothold than any other shoe for starting, 
running, stopping, climbing, without danger of slip or skids. 

“‘ Also,” they write, “Grip Sures last longer. You certainly 
know how to make them tough and serviceable without being 
heavy. Light and comfortable, they never tire my feet.” 

Grip Sures are the shoes you should have for outdoor wear 
this spring and summer. Be sure you ask for them by name. 
The suction-cup soles are patented—you can’t get them in 
any other shoe. If your shoe or sporting goods store hasn’t 
them, write us. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company 


Makers of Top Notch and Canvas Rubber-Soled Footwear 
Dept. C10 Beacon Falls, Conn. 


The 





Winners in the 


$ 5 00 Grip Sure Prize TOP NOTCH 
CONTEST 
First Prize ($100) Hamilton 2. Basten. 


Library 
Pontiac, Mic. 


Second Prize ($50) Howard W. Lanning, 4 pocket size books 


Massillon, Ohio 
Third Prize ($25) William Casper: on The Strategy 
of Baseball, Training 


Fourth Prize ($25) "xa? hoy 
That Wins, Manual 


Fifth Prize ($25) 7"Monua Por’ 
Sixth Prize ($25) ““Derroit, aftch of Camping, and Ten 
Tricks in Basket Ball 
—mailed for 10 cents. 


Space does not permit us to publish here the 
ris 
What 


forty winners of the $10 and $5 prizes. Checks 
have been mailed to all the lucky boys. 

“TOP NOTCH” 
means on any 


canvas §s 


Grip Sure is only one 
style in the complete 
line of Top Notch Canvas 











Shoes, which include 
suction-cup soles, 
smooth . crepe soles. 


All popular styles: prices 
to fit any pocketbook. 
No matter what style you 
buy, the Top Notch 





long, satisfactory wear. 
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We allow you a month—30 days—to try and test the Mead bicycle of 
ur selection. If at the end of this time you do not know it to be the very 
cost bicycle in the country—the ONLY one for you—then you can return 
it at our expense and your trial will not cost you a ae: special Trust 
Deposit of $5000.00 has been held by the great Wetional | Bank of 
Chicago for many years as a Guarantee to back up this famous Try be- 
fore you buy sales plan. Not a single claim has ever made against 
this Guarentee. Do business direct with Makers of Ranger—Path- 
finder—Crusader bicycles on our Square — Plan that has given us 
more than a million satisfied customers in all parts of the world. 
The Ranger bicycle 


Direct Fromfactory <=" 


from the fac- 
tory in Chicago. guarantee its safe, quick deliv in per- 
fect condition. In = oo line of Golden Brown Rangers, 
trimmed in Ivory White, there is a model to suit every taste and 
any pocketbook— Motorbike models, R ters, Racers, Camel- 


backs, Double Bars, Juveniles—Girls’ and Ladies’ Models, too! 


To make it oe ge oe for 
$55 paw 4 boy and girl, man 
and woman, who wants or 

needs a 

bicycle 


to get it at once without red tape and fs eee. 
we have a liberal Easy Payment 

gives you immediate use of the —— 
with easy monthly payments of only 
Five Dollars. Whether you live in a big 
city or out on the farm in a far distant 
state you can secure your Mead Ranger 
or Pathfinder bicycle at once and pay 
for it as you ride and enjoy it. 


oextrava- 
SaveslOP 082 5% scant exer setting 
expenses in the 
Mead Factory- eo-ider enken sales plan. Do 
business direct with the Makers and save 
big money on pose bicycle. Prices from 
$21.50 up. Get the Makers 5 year Guar- 
anty with your bicycle and know tonk can 
always get parts and service if need 


TiressSundriesDarts 


In this big free Ranger Catalog, which 
pictures all bicycles in large size and in the 
actual colors (the hand- 
somest bicycle catalog in 
the world) we also illus- 
trate and describe hun- 
dreds of tires, saddles, 
peda ls, lamps, 
carriers, chains, coaster 
brakes, built-up wheels, 
etc., etc., that will fitany 
bicycle. Share with us 
(at our wonderful low . 
Factory Prices) in the big — which we make 
in the purchase and manufacture of these items in 
tremendous carload quantities. 
card willdo. Just ask for the 
Ranger Catalog and full par- 
of our Factory to Rider prices, 
wonderful special Introductory offer and Easy Paymen' 
terms. it your letter or post card 


a cia Company 
Dept. H-17 Chicago 













































































Farina and the rest 

“Our Gang” are red- 
blooded young stersand 
during their play time 
can be seen dashing 
around the studio yard 
on their Original Brake 
Scooters. 





TWO FAVORITES! 


Here is Farina, favorite member of “Our 


Forget Your Hair! 


D shred morning—the same old G a ~ a 
s ang, ie amous mov ie comedy 1dcs. 

story! 3 You doggedly brush your And Farina shows himself to be just like 

stubborn hair. You try in vain to plas- other youngsters in choosing the Original 


Brake Scooter—the favorite with children 
everywhere. 

You'll like the Original Brake Scooter, too, 
with its big ball-bearing, rubber-tired wheels, 


ter it down with water. 
Forget those moss-grown methods! 
Try this. A touch of Stacomb in the 


morning—brush your hair the way you the patented brake and all-steel construc- 
want—then forget about it! All day it oy Ape hy mention the motorcycle stand 
will lie in place—smooth and lustrous. 


Just send your name for handsomely illus- 
trated booklet--FREE. 


Junior Wheel Goods Corpetation 


Kokomo Indiana 


BLUE 


Original Brake Scooter 


Stacomb helps prevent dandruff too. 
Comes in jars, tubes and liquid form. 
All drug stores. 


atc us mer oe 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. Y-28, 113 W. 18th St., 'N. Y.C. 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


Name 


Address 
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APRIL is the one month in the year when 

Old Idle Five Minutes, the laziest old 
scout in existence, feels that he really has the 
best of things particularly on the first day of 
this month. He thinks he has our number; 
the picture above shows that he has and how 
he has it. When it comes to smartness he 
thinks that we are a bit behind—well, we are 
glad to say that we are—this month. By 
the way we have a few more things to hang 
on him, they are printed below. Let’s get 
ready to smother him next month. Send in 
your best, snappiest up-to-date jokes and for 
jokes published we will give the senders a 
copy of the 1926 Boy Scout Diary. 








On Its Way 


“T don’t see the sausage I ordered,” 
Mrs. Smith to the errand boy. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the youngster, 
“the boss told me to tell you the wurst is yet 
to come.” 


Have It Your Own Way 


First: I know how to get everything I 
want. 

SECOND: Yeh. 

First: Sure, just don’t want anything. 


said 


Plumbing Crazy 


Jr: Ma, how many grades of milk are 
there? 

Ma: Grade A, certified milk and plain milk. 
Why do you want to know. 

Jm: I’m drawing a cow and I want to know 
how many faucets to put on it. 


Keep It Dark 


Boss: Bring up some coal before it gets dark. 
UncLe Remus: Why, I always thought coal 
was dark. 


Toast 


TENDERFOOT: Where are you going with 
that bread? 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD: Gonna make toast. 

TENDERFOOT: You don’t know how, though. 

FIVE-YEAR-OLD: I do, too! First you take 
it to the stove and burn it, then you take it 
to the sink and scrape it. 





ZL, 





Lost 


Johnny lost his knife. After searching one 
pocket after another, without success, he 
exclaimed: “I wish I had another pocket— 
it might be in that.” 


Mr. C. Ohio 


“Who discovered America?” 
teacher. 

“Mr. Ohio,” replied Willie. 

“No. Columbus discovered America. 

““Yes’m, Columbus was his first name. 


asked the 


” 


” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


No Food for Thought 
TENDERFOOT: Something is preying on 
Dick’s mind. 
Patrot LEADER: Don’t worry it will die of 
starvation. 


Jimmie-e-e! 

TEACHER: If you had nine apples and ten 
oranges and gave nine tenths of them to 
another boy, what would you have? 

Jim: i’d have my head examined. 


Points for Travelers 
Porter: This train goes to Buffalo and 
points east. 
Otp Lapy: As long as it takes me to Buffalo, 
I don’t care which way it points. 


Blowing Itself to a Good Time 


He: Hear the north wind whistling? 
Hm: Why shouldn’t it? It’s on its way 
south. 





Why of Course 
Frrst-CLass Scout: What kind of ears has 
an engine? 
TENDERFOOT: I don’t know. 
First-Ciass Scout: Why, 
course. 


engineers, of 


Capital 
“That is what I call capital punishment,” 
said the boy, when his mother shut him up in 
the preserve closet. 








Blowing 

Tommy: Do you know, my father is the 
greatest musician in town. 

Jor: Hm, that’s nothing, why when my 
father starts his music hundreds of people stop 
work, 

Tommy: How’s that? 

Joe: Oh, he blows the factory whistle! 


A Key Board 


Snip: Your neck reminds me of a typewriter. 
Snap: How so? 
Snip: Underwood. 


Heavy 


First Man: We had a fog once that was so 
thick you couldn’t see your hand. 

SEcoND Man: That’s nothing to the fog we 
had. Ours was so thick you had to dig away 
the fog to breathe. 


Winners of Think and Grin Contest 

Scout Richard B. Phinney, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Raphael S. Gibbs, Yakima, Wash.; 
Scout Bud Baker, De Soto, Kansas; Sam 
Shapiro, New York City; Thomas O’Brien, 
New York City; George Lennon, Overly, 
N. D.; Kenneth Broman, Axtell, Nebr.; 
Kenneth B. Ames, Medford, "Mass.; George E. 
Roberts, Rockport, Texas. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








New Model 


¢ WRIST WATCHES 


(Tonneau-Shape) 


ILLUSTRATIONS can’t do 
justice to the new model 
Ingersoll Wrist Watches. 
They can’t show the real 
character of the design nor 
how the watch and strap 
shape themselves to lie flat 
on the wrist. 


——-.% 


No Strap Beneath 


Radiolite 


Tells time 
in the dark 






Now in addition to 
the Wrist Radiolite at 
$4. 50, thereis a metal 
dial model without 
the luminous feature, 


i priced at 4-0 
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Geta Plumb * 
Official Scout Axe 


FOR fourteen years the Plumb 

Axe has been official equip- 
ment for the Boy Scouts of 
America. Look for the label 
shown above—get the genuine. 

Aturn of the Plumb Patent 
Take-up Wedge keeps the black 
head tight on the red handle. 
You can’t get this wedge in any 
other axe. 

At hardware stores. With 
jeather sheath, $1.80; with 
infantry canvas sheath, $1.65 
(except inFar West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 
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| Jim Morse in | 
Australia | 
| (Continued from page 25) i 














“Jim, it’s Langley! He’s alive. He knows 
we’re here, white men. He’s seen us, likely 
seen the guns and outfits they took away 
from us an’ figgered out by them we’re Ameri- 
cans. Ennway, he’s tryin’ to hearten us up 
an’ tell us he means to stand by. Langley, all 
right.” 

Hope flamed up. It seemed certain that 
Langley must be a prisoner, that he had been 
a captive for many weeks, yet he was alive. 
Why? Did that mean there was hope for 
them? In two more days came the night of 
the full moon. If Gongola’s statements were 
correct, and so far they had proven so, that 
was the night of sacrifice to Bunyip. Then 
why had Langley been spared? If it was the 
opal hunter. It could be no one else. 

The moon wheeled up, placid, its light 
rimming the bowl, descending into it. Jim 
slept by snatches. When he awakened he 
was surprised not to find it very cold. The 
air was distinctly warm. Once he dreamed he 
was on one deck of the Manuwai, the impres- 
sion so vivid that the slope of the bowl seemed 
heaving beneath him as he awakened. The 
moon was almost directly overhead. It 
turned the water in the pit to quicksilver. 
As Jim looked at it, still held by his dream, 
he saw the quiet surface disturbed. A great 
bubble came to the surface and broke, dif- 
fusing a reek of sulphur gas. Another and 
another followed. For a moment horror held 
him. He half expected to see a frightful head 
emerge, swaying on a snaky neck, eyes search- 
ing for prey. What if this was one of the 
outlets used by Bunyip, if they had been left 
here, so that the monster might select its 
own victim, attracted to the basin by some 
sublimated sense that told it of meat supplied? 

But the bubbles ceased. Whatever dis- 
turbance had caused them to come from the 
depths passed. But Jim could not shake off 
his thought. He had seen smaller bubbles 
ascending from pools where eels moved in the 
mud. The basin was a safe and convenient 
place in which to confine them—not so easy 
to get them out of. Was it more than just a 
prison—was it also a larder for the monster. 

That was the end of sleep for him. The 
moonlight began to shift, the luminous surface 
to retreat against the darkness that seemed to 
rise from the pit. A slight mist lifted from 
the water, dark once more, a vapor invisible 
until it reached the zone of light. The night 
was cold, Jim, supposed, in spite of his feeling 
warm, which might be only fever, and the 
water being slightly warm, there was some 
condensation. 

Watching the movement of moon and stars, 
the shifting of the shadow in the great bowl, 
he imagined that it must be close to morning. 
The Admiral stirred restlessly beneath his coat. 
He fancied that he discerned a faint graying 
of the sky, then decided it was only fancy. 

“‘Psst-t! Psst-t!” 

The call came from above him. It did not 
come from the lips of a savage. There was 
a strange figure outlined on the rim of the 
bowl, a form vaguely outlined in bluish 
phosphorescence, weird, unearthly. Jim felt 
an involuntary and instinctive twitch of his 
diaphragm though reason told him that here 
was the man who had whistled to them. The 
figure kneeled, shimmering in ghostly fashion 
with the luminosity that girded him, crowned 
him, picked out his bones and turned his face 
into the semblance of a skull glinting with 
decay. . 

Jim cupped his hands and answered softly, 
catching the inference for quiet, guessing that 
his low-pitched voice would travel up the 
slope. 

“That you, Langley?” 

There was a startled and checked exclama- 
tion. 

“How did you know my name?” 

“We've come after you. Your brother 
sent us.” 

The weird figure gave out a chuckle. It 
was a sturdy sense of humor that could see a 
jest in the present situation, Jim thought. 

“Well, you’ve found me. Trailed into a 
wasps’ nest, didn’t you? T'll have to get 
you out of that. Can’t do it to-night. Only 
to-morrow night left. Full moon the next one. 
I’ll manage it, somewhow. I’m a sort of 
Medicine Man here. Explain later. But 
they’ll be suspicious of me now, seeing two of 
you are white. I know where your guns are. 
We'll need them ten to one. Look out for 
me to-morrow night. It’ll be a rope, a vine 
rope knotted. You'll have toclimb up. Won’t 
be able to help you much. Too long a haul, 
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rite and Find Out- 





“Your daddy won’t listen to me. 
If you will send for the book that tells what the big doctors have found 
out he will read it. Let’s write for it now.” 





F-ADISK a dozen persons to tell you 
Vint what they rout about insulin 

and you will get some surprising 
answers. One person may acknowledge 
frankly that he knows nothing about 
it. Another may say, “Oh, that is the 
new cure for diabetes.” Still another 
may reply, “Insulin? Oh, yes, I've 
heard about it but never did get the, 
facts. Do you know where I can get the 
real story?” 


The truth is this: Insulin is not a cure for 
diabetes, but it is doing a magnificent 
work in helping to prolong and gladden 
the lives of thousands. To children, 
especially, insulin has been a wonderful 
blessing. Before its discovery the devel- 
eee of diabetes in a child meant 
almost certain and early death. 


When Insulin should be used 


Men and women usually have a milder 
form of diabetes than children. In many 
adult cases it is possible, through diet 
alone, to keep the disease under control. 
Today the foremost physicians advise 
that insulin be used immediately in severe 
cases, or before surgical operations upon 
a diabetic, or where the amount of physi- 
cal work done by the diabetic makes a 
more liberal diet necessary for comfort. 


Until nine years ago, insulin was not even 
a word in our language. So new is this 
great discovery that it is not safe to make 
sweeping promises of what it will do, al- 
though it has been known to do the seem- 
ingly impossible. It has brought men, 
women and children back from the very 
brink of death. Because insulin is so 
powerful it should be used cautiously and 
only under the direction of the best 
physician obtainable. j 


One Million Diabetics 
It is estimated that there are one million 


persons in the United States who have 
diabetes. No time should be lost in pro- 


During the past 25 years diabetes 


line. Overweight, over 30, pre- 
Ai to Atak and 





But he will do anything for you. 


viding insulin treatments for those who 
need them. Happily, the cost is not 
prohibitive. 


In normal health the body makes its own 
insulin. It is a secretion of the pancreas, 
the digestive gland located just below the 
stomach. Insulin enables the body to use 
the sugars and starches (carbohydrates) 
that we eat. When, through disease of 
the pancreas, the body is no longer able 
to create its own insulin, diabetes follows. 
The body cannot then utilize sugars and 
starches. The first thing to do is to cur- 
tail the amount of carbohydrates in the 
diet and, when necessary, use insulin de- 
rived from outside sources. 


Diabetes may be caused by an infection 
of the pancreas as the result of disease in 
some part of the body; it may be that 
overeating or some other cause has 
brought about the disease. The great 
mass of evidence points to the indulgences 
of modern life—too much food and too 
little physical exertion—as being the 
main factors in producing diabetes. 


Diabetes is an insidious disease. Usually 
in its early stages it gives practically no 
warning; but even then, its presence can 
be detected by the chemical tests of a 
thorough health examination. 


Diet plus Insulin 


Occasionally a patient, under insulin treat- 
ment, feels so much better © 

that he is tempted toaban- * rN 

don his diet and eat every- ; 
thing he wants. But wee.’ S 
when.he does he is likely 
to suffer a relapse and die. 
Then: insulin is blamed. 
Insulin does not take the 
place of diet, but in con- 
stantly increasing numbers 
of cases, carefully super- 
vised diet, plus insulin, is 
enabling diabetics to live 
useful lives in compara- 
tive comfort. 
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has become such a menace that 
physicians and scientists have un 
worked unceasingly to fight its 


ene The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Diabetes is a disease which at- Comment Se gladly — 


tacks all ages. It is important to 


the intensely interesting life-sav- 
note that in diabetes, as in many 

other the age of 30 is, ing story of insulin. 

broadly speaking, the di HALEY FISKE, President, 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 








NEW YORK 
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and I’m not over husky. Haven’t got used to | 
the food. How are you fixed for grub?” 

“We haven't got any. Rations in our packs. 
And this water is bad for drinking.” 

“What’s that?” Langley sounded in- | 
‘redulous. ‘‘What’s the matter with it?” 

“Tt’s warm and full of sulphur.” 

“Tt is?” That’s funny. There was a pause. 
“Well, I'll get some good water to you and 
some grub before morning. But you'll have | 
to cover up all evidence. It would give me 
away—and it might be the quick finish of 
you. Risky too now. Be daylight inside of an 
hour. But you wouldn’t last out the day in 
that hole without water and they think you’ve 2. 
got plenty of good drinking down there. ee : Eve 








They'll maybe give you grub to-morrow but you could as od —— 
not water. Or they may not. Idea is to board motor will be found in the 
aaa keep you weak so you can’t put up a fight 
e . when they want to take you out. But we'll 
€ usin CSS G Nn) fool ’°em. Keep up your spirits. You won't 
see me again till to-morrow night. May hear 
SS ar F F Reversible propeller gives two forward and 
me. Whistling. I whistle most of the time rewegemminnes Ae Can aliostop boat ana leave 


motor running. Exclusive 
Caille features 


Dual Ignition 
Gives you both. battery 
and magneto ignition. 
Change from one to the 
other by simply with- 
drawing plug without 


Sma, vont 
“Pay As You Play” 
Buyontimeit desired Only 
$37.00down. Send forcata- 
logand name of near dealer. 
The Gate Deciection 


to keep up my own pecker.” 

He was gone. Jim woke the skipper and 
told him what had happened. 

“He didn’t say anything about Bunyip,” 
he said finally. “I didn’t think to mention it. 
There hasn’t been any sound to-night but I 
woke up and saw the water bubbling one time 


of ‘Ilomorrow 


Western Union ‘Messenger Service offers 
you a business training that is seldom and I wondered if the beast might be coming. 
equaled. It teaches you self-reliance, If they had put us here, knowing it used the 
poise, and develops confidence and ability. pit 
It brings you in contact with business and 
men of importance where you can follow 
their principles of success for your own 
advancement. 


A boy who earnestly shows that he has 
the deterrhination sooner or later attracts 
the attention of some one. -Then we are 
glad to recommend him for such an op- 
portunity—for advancement, He is be- 
ginning to be the Man of Tomorrow, 
through Western Union Messenger Service. 





Mot 
of it. Grub an’ water ’ll come in useful. If 6226 2nd Boulevard 
Langley’s playin’ Medicine Man an’ walks | 
round nights, he'll fix it. Jest as anxious to 
get erway as we are, I reckon. Gittin’ light.” 
Slowly they began to distinguish things, 
the crew asleep round the water that was now 
vaguely visible, the pitch of the bowl taking 
shape and dimensions as it gradually grayed. 
Then some objects came tumbling down to 
them that they clutched to prevent them 
rolling into the pit, awakening the- men. 
There was a vine gourd plugged with clay 
that was filled with sweet water and there was 
sun-dried flesh that tasted like jerked venison, 
a banquet to their stomachs. The skipper 

told them the good news and their spirits, Cc Kall h 
always elastic as those of children, revived. - iy wr | el Wormes 


" 2 Bo: 
Even Tufa seemed to take on a little hope | Cherokee Indian camp site on river in famed Great Smoky 
once mo Mts. Excellent table. Experienced camp council. Com- 
nce re. plete sanitary equipment. Carefully organized program 
They finished the water. 


They had to | of land and water sports, riflery, canoe trips, night hikes, 
dispose of the gourd and there was no way to | on 


riding, eas arts. kanes Illustrated booklet 
requ M. Ss, E, 
hold over any of the contents. Universicy of Tennssese. 


Director. Dept. 
We'll make out,” said the skipper. “This] Haye You a Camera? 


“Humph! We won’t think erbout thet end | 











Pay is good, bicycles can be 
bought at cost, telegraphy is 
taught free, vacations are 


given with full pay—These are 
only a few advantages. The 
manager of the nearest West- 
ern Union office will gladly tell 
you more about this oppor- 
tunity. 








Knoxville, Tenn. 















A Corona of 


You can own this latest 
, standard-keyboard 
model if you make up 
your mind you want it! 


BEVERY boy should own a typewriter of 


course—it’s almost impossible to go 


through school, college or a business career 
without a typewriter nowadays. 


And when you get yours, you might as 
well have the best—the portable that is 
most like a big office typewriter. 


The picture below is pretty small, but you | 
can see at a glance that Corona looks like 
a regular office machine. 


Keyboard 






Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
115 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Please send me latest information about 
Corona—without obligation on my part. 


with a single shift key on 
each side. Back spacer 
and margin release are on 
the keyboard. 

The carriage is 10 inches 
wide, and is returned and 
spaced with one motion 
of the big lever you will 
notice at the left. There 
is an indicator to show 
exactly where the type 
will strike. The paper is 
held at right angles to the 
eyes. Visibility is perfect. 
The two color, self re- 
versing ribbon is 12 yards 
long instead of six. There 
is a stenciling device, and 
a real variable line spacer. 
Corona can be purchased 
on easy terms, and dealers 
are glad to accept used 
typewriters in trade 











mail the coupon! 

We will send you full in- 
formation about Corona, 
and the address of the 
nearest dealer. Do this 
now— it’s the first step 
toward owning your own 
Corona! 


/ If you want this Corona 














time to-morrow we'll be clear. Better fill up 


was almost scalding. 

“‘What’s wrong, Jim?” asked the skipper. 

Before Jim could answer the great bowl 
heaved and quivered. It seemed as if it 
turned on its axis for a little way, then swung 
back again. He was sure that the rim had 
moved and fragments of the edge came 
clattering down to prove it. A crack opened 
up diagonally in the smooth slope—closed 
again, leaving a scar. There was a grating 
noise as if rock masses were grinding together 
deep within the earth, a -sound of rushing 
waters, a great gurgling like the drainage of 
a mammoth sink. Then, as they lay prone on 
the bottom, expecting every moment to 
hurled into the pit, it was all over. The 
offended Admiral used language learned in 
oldtime forecastles, more forceful than elegant. 

“Quake!” said the skipper. “Lie where 
you are. Be ernother soon.” 

It seemed half an hour before the second 
tremor came, a slight one, with the same 
quick, sickening sensation of the bowl aspin. 
Another dull roar but no sound of water. 

“Reckon it’s all over, fer terday,” said the 
skipper. “I hope it shook the Wooroos out of 
the trees. I'll bet it scared ’em. They don’t 
have many quakes in Australy these times, 
but you kin never tell what'll happen in a 
volcanic country. World’s bin havin’ a heap 
of interior trubble lately. Mebbe they'll 
think we had somethin’ to do with it. Try 
an’ make ’em think so, if we kin make ’em 
understand Gongola’s lingo. But we’ve got 
to git rid of thet gourd or git Langley in a 
mess. Fill it up with some of those rocks 
thet came down, Jim an’ toss it inter the 
water. By Neptune, there,ain’t ennyl”’ 

The pit was void. Fearfully they looked 
into its deep shaft that went tapering down 
into perspective until its opening was lost 
in shadow. It was just a great pipe leading 
down to the earth’s laboratory. 

“No fear of Bunyip comin’ up there,” said 
the skipper. ‘Not unless he kin fly.” 





His eye caught Jim’s glance and he winked. 
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The only portable the gourd an’ sink it, Jim.” Wyeite tor Sue cateiag of ous Mg miagestan, showing how 
with all these Overhead the sky was filtering fast to full| AM PHOTOGRAPHY 
! features daylight. A few birds began to chrip and then | 112 Camera House Boston 17, Maas. 
your Own. suddenly ceased. Jim went to the water and ‘INDIAN GOODS 
"THE keyboard is standard started to fill the gourd, but withdrew his hand Seneca Indian 40-in. triple curve, deer killing bow 
> —four rows of keys, || With a cry of surprise and shock. The liquid (\ Bs, Fite Feratalag of 1508 Eadian article 


INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y- 


Print Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, = etc. Save 
money. Print for others, big t. Complete 
outfits $8.85. Job press $12, 335. PRotary $150, All 
easy, rules sent rite for catalog presses type 
ete. THE PRESS CO., Y-71, Meriden, Conn. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the “ oe School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers Monologs, 
Minstrel — nin; Choruses 

lays, 


_—— |) : itations ry 
Fey pemsowa a Wabasi oe 18 ees 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
demand —easily raised. 

















eee Par- 
how to raise FREE. 
GAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mes 


ticulars and book! 








Camps —Information FREE 


Catalogs of all camps (or schools) in U. S. FREE. “Aavice, 
from personal inspection. Liat = Girls or Boys? No 
fees. Maintained for the Public b 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIA TION 
Write 1101-L Times Bldg., New York, or 1204-L Steve s Bldg., Chicago 








The May Issue of 


BOYS’ LIFE 
is certainly going to be a corker 
DON’T MISS IT 


FREE LESSONS 
IN maa tcc 

















World’s famous Ludwig Trap Drum 
Outfits, complete, $32.50 and up 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1611 N. Lincoln Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






Twerity-five operations in its manu- 
facture and six inspections during the 
process make this glove fit your hand 
as perfectly as though it had been de- 
signed from a plaster cast. It is a cus- 
tom-made glove built on nature’ slines 





The GloveThat’s 
Modeled On 
Nature’s Lines 


EDor COLLINS gave 
us the idea. Eddie has 
had a lot of good ideas, but 
this is one of his best. 
During a session of the ‘i 

old “stove league’ last 

winter, Eddie asked us why it was just as hard to 
buy.a glove that you didn’t have to break in as 
it was to buy a pipe or a new pair of shoes. 

“I'd like to buy a glove that was modeled on na- 
ture’s lines. A glove that was made to be played 
with and not simply to be sold. No foolishness, 
no phoney stitching, no tricky lacing. That would 
be a glove,” said Eddie. 

Of course we made what he wanted and we named it after 
him, This is it. Put one on and stop a couple of grounders 
with it and spear a few hot liners. And then you'll see what 
a good idea Eddie had—and what came of it. 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
World’s Foremost Makers of Quality 
Athletic Goods 

© Pacific Coast Rep. 
Phil B. Bekeart Co. 


San Francisco 


Brantford, Ont. 
nada 

















S Spencer Magazine Carbine 


Lever action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
Ibs. 37 inches long; barrel 20 inch; in good order. 
Price, $4.50 each. Ball cartridges $1.50 per 100. 
15 Acres Army Goods, Catal 926, 60th Anni- 
versary issue, 372 pages, fully illustrated, contains 
pictures and information of all American military 
guns and pistols since 1775, also rifles, revolvers. 
uniforms, tents, knapsacks, saddles, war medals, etc. 
Mailed 50c stamps. Special New Circular for 2c 
stamp. Est. 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Bdway, New York City 


a Taxidermist 
Learn by Mail 
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‘ou can now learn this fas- 





Tare andsell for high prices. Over WOstudents haveleart 
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ing for others’’, f ilar letters. 
besa Panaderia 
his book. Tells you how you can learn this 


Soaber, shouts = uickly from our school. Sent absolute! 
school. 
free. NO obligation. Just send name and address. Write 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 1144 Elwood Bidg., 


our lessons. 
my spare time sel 
e have thousands o: 
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Jim knew the skipper’s faculty of making 
light of disaster. He knew too that it was 
not Bunyip that was in the captain’s mind 
but the possibility of the seismic disturbance 
bringing back old conditions. It was not hard 
to conceive the shaft once more filled with 
the vomiting steam and boiling water of a 
geyser. Any moment might see them engulfed, 
parboiled, sucked down into the maw that 
now yawned empty. 
(Concluded in Boys’ Lire for May) 





- Playing the 


Outfield 
(Continued from page 34) _—|i 











the swift get-away in the right direction. Most 
fly-balls stay in the air less than three seconds. 
If the fielder spends one of those precious 
seconds in hesitation, no amount of speed will 
make up for the lack of judgment and readi- 
ness. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on that point. 

There are aids and hindrances to judging 
balls in the air. A background should be 
sought that is without sun, heavy shadows or 
glaring color. A fielder, if possible, should not 
stand in a position that keeps the plate directly 
in line with any very bright or very dark 
object. A green background is the very best 
possible; it rests the eyes and makes the 
ball appear normal. The worst of all is, of 
course, the sun. A fielder is well justified in 
taking an irregular position to avoid running 
directly into the glare of the sun. Some fielders 
use smoked glasses, but that device is usually 
unsatisfactory unless a player has had a-great 
deal of experience with them. 

A peculiar atmospheric condition known as 
a “‘high sky” is also a great bother. The ball 
seems to hang in the air for ages, and then to 
come down like a cannon ball. Not much 
can be done about a “high sky” except to get 
ready for the shock and to beware lest the ball 
drop nearer the home-plate than you expected. 
The last big hindrance to judging fly-balls is 
air currents. When the wind blows, the 
experienced outfielder picks a bit of grass, 
tosses it into the air and notices carefully both 
the direction and the strength of the wind. 
If the wind is shifting he makes the test often, 
for he knows that it may mean the difference 
between a put-out and a safe hit. 

The outfielder, like the defensive quarter- 
back on a football team, is the last line of 
defense; he knows that he must stop a rolling 
ball at all cost. Failure to stop a grounder is a 
far worse error than muffing a fly. 

Whatever ball comes to the outfield, every 
player should know who is to take it, and the 
next nearest player must back him up. An 
ironclad rule of baseball is for someone to call 
out a fly-ball, “T’ll take it!” That applies to 
the infield as well. Nothing is so demoralizing 
to a team as to have a ball drop untouched 
between two players, or, worse, to have two 
fielders come together with a crash at the risk 
of broken bones, to say nothing of the play. 
When a man calls, “I'll take it!”’ he goes after 
the ball, and all of his team mates do some- 
thing else that is useful. In the outfield the 
rule applies to grounders as well as to flies. 

The outfielder makes his throw overhand, 
with plenty of arm, shoulder and body behind 
it. It is always low rather than high. A 
baseman wants a low throw to make a put- 
out; he cannot go “ballooning” after a “rain- 
fetcher.” The throw as made to the plate is 
always on the bounce, as it is to the bases if they 
are distant—that is, second and third bases. 
An outfielder almost never throws to first base. 
Once in a great while the right fielder, playing 
close, has a fair chance to try and assist at 
first; the center and the left fielder never do. 

There is no excuse for an outfielder’s holding 
the catch. He is quite away from any possible 
play; he has no use whatever for the ball. 
It must be returned to the diamond without 
the loss of a second. What a real outfielder 
does, while John Dreamer is fast asleep, is to 
study the situation so that he will know 
exactly what to do with a ball if it happens 
to come his way. When the ball does come he 
is ready to act instantly. 

If by any chance an outfielder has lost his 
sense of the situation, there is only one thing 
for him to do—run the ball in. He should 
start with it toward the diamond until he sees 
where to throw. That has the effect of holding 
up a base runner, and. at the same time the 
fielder gets a moment to collect himself and 
to find out where the play is. Outfielders 
should coach one another, too, about the 
situation. A warning, “He’s taking third,” 
is more useful than a glimpse into the grand- 


stand. 
(Concluded on page 63) 
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To every ‘thinking’ 
American Boy! 


EN you were a little 

chap, your parents settled 

all matters concerning your wel- 
fare. But you’re older now. You 
must make your own decisions. 


There is one question in 
particular which concerns you 
deeply, because it means so 
much to you in health and 
happiness. . . and so much to 
your future success in life. Put 
simply, the question is this— 
“Should I, or should I not, 
drink coffee?” It may seem of 
minor importance. But read 
oe 


Coffee, and also tea, are arti- 
ficial stimulants. Consider this 
. . . a cup of coffee contains 
from one and a half to three 
grains of a harmful drug stimu- 
lant called caffein. Caffein often 
causes sleeplessness, indigestion 
and headaches. It irritates the 
nervous system; and deadens 
the warning danger signals of 
fatigue. 


It’s no drink for a chap who 
expects to keep a healthy, 
physically fit body—a body 
which will carry him to victory 
on a hard-fought gridiron 
—a body which will per- 


hot mealtime drink. And you 
can have it—without danger. 
Postum is the answer. Here 
is a delicious, wholesome 
drink which has proved its 
value to boys in over 2,000,000 
American homes. They pre- 
fer its rich, full-bodied flavor. 
They realize its healthful 
qualities. 


Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, skillfully 
roasted. A little sweetening 
added. And that’s all. There 
isn’t a trace of a drug in that 
combination. Made with hot 
milk, instead of the usual boil- 
ing water, you'll find Instant 
Postum a particularly fine 
drink. It gives you all the body- 
building qualities of milk, plus 
elements of wholesome wheat. 
Even if you dislike milk, 
you'll take to'this great drink 
instantly! 


See for yourself what a splendid 
drink Postum is. Try it for 30 days— 
a fair time to prove its beneficial 
qualities. Your grocer has Postum, 
or, if you wish, we will send you your 
first week’s supply—free. Just clip 
the coupon below—and mail it now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








mit the highest achieve- 
ments in manhood. 


Of course you want a 





Instant Postum. ........ O Check 
prepared instantly in the cup) hick 
oerum Campa... . ......% pve 1K gang 
© 1926. P.C.Co. (prepared by boiling) prefer 
Postum is one of the Post Health Products, Nems 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties mar 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran s 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your — 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant City Gssed 


Postum Cerzat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, one week’s supply of 


P.—B.L. 426 














Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 








to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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HANDY PACK 


WRIGLEYS 
P. K. 


CHEWING SWEET 





'Duzzlecraf re 





PRIL first is set apart for folly, so all 

scouts are requested not to tackle these 
columns till: April second or later: Then be 
sure to have answers and original puzzles 
reach this office on or before April tenth. The 
clever ones are liable to win prizes, so have a 
care! 

Address all letters to PuzzLecrart, care of 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
For Original Puzzles 

Edwin Boeger, 515 Syms St., Union City, 
N. J., $2. William McElhoe, Jr., 531 Larch 
St., Saoqualmie Falls, Wash., $2. 

For Puzzle Answers 


Garland Forbes Taylor, 207 E. Cherokee 
St., Brookhaven, Miss., $2. Robert Allen, 
325 N. Stevenson Ave., Visalia, Cal., $2. 


An Animal King’s Move 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction) the names of a 
number of animals, big and little, may be 
spelled out. The path from one name to 
another is not continuous, and the same letter 
may not be used twice in one name—WILLIAM 
McELHog, Jr. 


Added Words 
EXxAMELE: Add a dog to study, and make 
to agree. ANSWER: Con-cur. 








Up the hill for 


water ... or on 
any errand — for 
work or play have 
WRIGLEY’S 
with you. 

It’s the treat 
that aids teeth, 
appetite and di- 
gestion. * 


| 








1. Add a college dignitary to a number, and 
make a sinew. 

2. Add consumed to a comrade, and make 
the roof of the mouth. 

3. Add atmosphere to a ribbed fabric, and 
make to mend. 

4. Add a metal to disfigure, and make a bird. 

5. Add a weight to a small bed, and make a 
southern product. 

6. Add to decay to a motor, and make a 
vegetable. 

7. Add a fold to a prickly seed, and make a 
coarse fabric. 

8. Add a cave to turf, and make heavy with 
moisture. 

g. Add a finish to a mischievous sprite, and 
make to menace.—GARNER LICKLIDER. 


Rhomboid 


Across: 1. Pertaining to punishment. 
2. To shape. 3. The national god of the 
Philistines. 4. A form of address. 5. A 
musical line. 

Downwarp: t.Inpremium. 2. A printer’s 
measure. 3. To incline the head. 4. A 
Biblical character. 5. Lawful. 6. A metal- 
bearing vein. 7. To tease. 8. A pronoun. 
g. In premium.—M. Justin. 


Numerical Enigma 
I am composed of fifty-one letters and form a 
quotation from a long-ago writer, John Selden, 
concerning folly. 
My 26—12—21—42—15 is to express 
gratitude. My 47—23—39—34—49 is to 


When ing adverti 


vacillate. My 17—7—31—3—51 endured. 
My 37—4—13—28—44 is offense against right. 
My 43—20—10—40—14 is gloss. My 27— 
I9—25—35—9 is to spin. My 30—32—5—24 
36 is foolishness. My 33—6—1—45—16 is 
supple. My 11—38—48—22—2 is part of a 
comb. My s50—29—8—18—46—41 is an 
epistle—Paut H. Raymonp. 


Hollow Square 


Ss . - 2 


. career 
From 1 to 2, internal; from 1 to 3, a simple- 
ton; from 2 to 4, a popular science; from 3 to 4, 
to interdict; from 1 to 4, a State; from 2 to 3, to 
act upon each other.—Francis G. REED. 


Charade 


My first, a funny animal 
That capers up and down; 
My /ast, a purling little stream 
Not very far from town. 
My whole, a pleasant time of year; 
And best of all, it now is here. 


Word-squares 

I. 1. An exeryday cooker. 2. To make 
amends. 3. The Mohammedan Bible. 4. To 
decree. 5. Leases. 

II. 1. Warlike Philippinos. 
air. 3. To cook in an oven. 
5. A boxing contest. 

S. A. Dramonp and S. W. Sm1ru. 


2. Invigorating 
4. An attack. 


Diagonal 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the diagonal, 
beginning at the upper, left-hand letter, will 
spell a name that was often spoken in 1780. 
READING Across: 1. Any part. 2. An 
attack. 3. A tea box. 4. A musical drama. 
5. Calm.—ScuuyLer CRANE. 


A Civic Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


a oe a ee ee Oe 
3% 10—- x«—- — 4 
—- ©@—- © —- 8 = 
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ReapInc Across: 1. A city on the Missis- 
sippi. 2. A place for catching fish. 3. 
Lampoons. 4. A dreaded epidemic. 5. Sweet 
flag. 6. Debarking. 7. Power. 8. Marriage. 
g. Occurs. 10. Disporting in the water. 11. 
Endeavors, 12. A city in Georgia. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the central letters, reading downward, will 
spell the name of the largest city in a certain 
State. The letters represented by the figures 
from 1 to 7, Gotham; from 8 to 14, the largest 
city in a certain State; from 15 to 26, a great 
seaport; from 27 to 35, the second city in a 
certain State—EpWIN BOoEGER. 


Answers to March Puzzles 


CHRISTMAS SEAL. Across: 2. Buy. 4. Ere. 
S:.' Vee Ads Ge dee. 2. Oe. 2g. 


Spited. 14.Sonnet. 15. Et. 16. Tests. 18. 
En. 19. Lee. 20. Old. 22. So. 24. Nasal. 
26.S. A. 28. Newark. 29. Lastly. 30. We. 
31. Reply. 33. Ye. 34. Nay. 35. Rex. 
37. Boa. 39. Sis. 40. Ten. 42. Ode. 43. 
Kit. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. Boone. 


ConNECTED Squares. I. Flee, lard, erne, 
Eden. II. Coke, obit, kiln, Etna. III. 
name, anon, mood, ends. IV. Bare, aqua, 
rubs, east. V. Able, bray, late, eyes. VI. 
Shop, hero, oral, pole. VII. Tare, area, 
rear, ears. VIII. Ship, halo, ills, post. IX. 
Snip, nose, Isis, pest. 

CHaNncInG Worps. Boars, boats, beats, 
beaks, peaks, pears, peers, seers, sears, soars 
sours, slurs, spurs, spurt, sport, spout, scout. 
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Gen. George Custer 
Lives Again 


Every American school-boy 


has read of Gen. George Custer, or 
“Yellow Hair” as the Indians called him 
because of his long blonde hair which 
swept down to his shoulders — and their 
eyes have popped and their pulses have 
hurried when they read of the deeds of 
heroism which followed Custer’s great 
campaign among the Dakota Sioux. 


Itis one thing to read of these 


things, and quite another to see 

them re-enacted as they are in Universal’s 

fine film, ‘‘The Flaming Frontier.’’ 

And all the heroes and warriors who took 

part in those stirring episodes, live again 

= fight over the battle of the Little Big 
orn. 


You will see Gen. Custer, 


President Grant, Gen. Sherman, 
Chief Red Cloud, Sitting Bull. You will ride 
with them into the plains of Montana 
where all the fighting occurred, and you 
will see such acts of courage as will thrill 
you to the core. 





You will see HOOT GIBSON, 


the riding fool, as a daring lieuten- 
ant in Custer’s command. You will see 
DUSTIN FARNUM as Gen. Custer, and 
a marvelous cast of wonderful riders. You 
will see Indians by the thousands 
and the Wild West even as it is today. 
Dont fail to see this picture because I 
know just what it is. Edward Sedgwick 
directed it. 


Don’t fail to see REGINALD 
DENNY in “What Happened to 


Jones’’ and “‘Skinner’s Dress Suit,’’ two 
refreshening comedies which give this 
splendid young actor all the chance he 
desires to show his talent. Don’t fail to see 
‘*The Phantom of the Opera.’’ When 
you see these plays, write me your opinion 
of them—I want to hear from you. 


Carl XLaemmle 


President 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Hoot Gibson and Regin lenny 
for 10 cents in stamps 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
April 
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Your 
Batting 


The Louisville Slugger Bat can't - @ 
give you a “batting eye”, but it can give you 
confidence and increase your hits. Its drivin 
power, its wonderful balance and feel, the knowl- 
edge that 90% of all great sluggers use it, 
will help make a slugger of you. Autograph 
models used by these twelve leading hitters, 
Wer), and many other models, at your dealer's, 
‘The Knack of Batting FREE 
<x —t Written especially for amateurs. Write 
for free copy today. Know the gene 
uine Autograph Louisville Slugger 
Bat by facsimile signature of the 
player burned in the barrel end, 
and by the Louisville Slugger oval 
trademark. HILLERICH & 
RRADSBY CO., Incorporated. 


—=— 


FREE, Pez Boke 


Write toda 
books and suppl y 
BOYCRAFT CO., Pex 35, Morris Ht., New York City 











We hear a great deal 
about close harmony 
these days—on the 
Stage, in the movies, 
over the radio. But in 
music and sentiment, 
appreciationandunder- 
standing, nothing can 
equal the close harmo- 
ny enjoyed by those 
who play the Hohner 
Harmonica, 


Hohner Harmonicas are 
a joy to play and a joy to 
listen to. Played alone, or 
in conjunction with other 
musical instruments, they 
arecapableof interpreting 
all that is best in music, 
whether it be popular, 
classical or operatic com- 
position. 


Anyonecanlearntoplay 
a Hohner with the aid of 
the Free Instruction Book, 
available at all leading 
dealers. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write to 
M. Hohner; Inc., Dept. 150, 
114 East 16th St.,NewYork. 








Ask for a Copy! 
This interesting and 
helpful instruction 
book, containing 
charts, pictures, and 
musical selections, 
will enable you to 
Play a Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease 
that is most surpris- 
ing. Ask for a copy! 




























School 


(Concluded from page 19) 











soupy, soupy without any beans” still ringing 
in his ears, Danny joined his companions and 
marched into the mess hall. 

The day had started with a rush and Danny 
little realized that his troubles had just begun. 

Arriving at the assembly hall Danny noticed 
for the first time that Hal Colsum was missing. 
At first he did not think much about it, believ- 
ing that Colsum was late. But when he failed 
to attend two classes, Danny began to worry. 

In his own way Danny found that Colsum 
was in the principal’s office. Later he learned 
that the room of one of the cadets had been 
entered and some money taken. 

Danny was worried. A strong friendship had 
sprung up between Colsum and himself. He 
would like to have hurried into the principal’s 
office and helped his friend. But he realized 
that that would never do. 

He was in a peculiar position. While sent 
out by the “Governor” for the express purpose 
of finding the person responsible for the thefts, 
Danny could not show any unusual interest in 
the case. 

It seemed a week to Danny before noon 
recess time. Finally the hour arrived and 
Danny rushed to Colsum’s room. 

He found Colsum very downhearted. At first 
the boy refused to talk about it, but Danny be- 
ing schooled in methods of gaining one’s confi- 
dence, soon had him telling his story. 

Colsum told him that Cadet Emerson had 
reported to the principal that some time be- 
tween 4 and 9:30 of the day before, while he 
was away from the campus, someone had en- 
tered his room and stolen a set of silver mounted 
military brushes, a few dollars and several ties. 

Emerson had been cautioned not to say 
a word about the loss, and while the cadets 
were at setting-up exercises the school authori- 
ties inspected the rooms of the cadets and 
found one of the stolen ties mixed in with 
Colsum’s. 

When Colsum returned to his room he 
found the professor, who was in charge 
of his floor, waiting for him. He was ques- 
tioned about the tie and his movements during 
the afternoon. Fortunately, he was able to 
account satisfactorily for every minute of his 
time. Apparently the principals were con- 
vinced that Colsum wasn’t the thief, but they 
couldn’t account for the tie being found in his 
room. 

While Colsum was telling his story, Danny 
began to think. 

“Oh, Danny, what shall I do?” asked Col- 
sum. “This will break mother’s heart. If I 
hadn’t come back this year this would never 
have happened. I just can’t face the fellows.” 

Danny had to gulp a couple of times. He 
sympathized with Colsum and it was a hard 
task for him to keep from telling Colsum who 
and what he was and what he would do for him. 

“That’s all right, Hal,” cheered Danny. “If 
Emerson will keep his mouth shut the fellows 
will never know about this. Let’s you and me 
do a little detective work.” 

“What can we do? I—” asked Colsum. 

Danny interrupted: 

“Are there any kids in the school who have 
it in for you?” 

Colsum tried to think of someone but 
couldn’t. Danny then asked several more ques- 
tions, but got very little information. 

“You can’t tell me that someone hasn’t got 
it in for you,” insisted Danny. “What would 
he want to hide that tie in your room for if he 
didn’t?” 

For the rest of the week Danny and Colsum 
worked different schemes. Danny always made 
the suggestions, but in such a way that Colsum 
thought the ideas were his. But when Satur- 
day arrived they were just as far away from 
the solution as they were the first day they 
started. Danny was disgusted and down- 
hearted. He felt that so far he had failed in his 
first assignment “on his own.” 

During the night Danny thought and 
thought. When he had about given up hope 
he suddenly remembered a case on which he 
and Donovan had worked together where 
Donovan placed an electric apparatus in a 
room and they were successful in trapping a 
dangerous burglar. 

The next morning Danny told Colsum about 
his plan and explained to him that to put their 
scheme in operation they would have to buy 
dry cells, a buzzer, a contact point and switch, 
besides sufficient wire to lead from his room to 
Danny’s. Then they would put the buzzer in 
Danny’s room, which was on the same floor as 
Colsum’s. They would then wire Colsum’s door 
in such a manner that when anyone entered 
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@|| THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

RECOGNIZES. IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
: OF “THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 


| Che American Telephone & Tdegraph Company 
AIDED MATERIALLY. IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN. THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT “AND THE -IMPERIAL 
AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 
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Telephone Preparedness 





NinE years ago, when this nation 
was preparing for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
to meet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a military communication, 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one 
another as if face to face. He fore- 
saw a usefulness for the telephone 
which could not be achieved with- 
out innumerable developments, 
inventions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
in time of war, the Bell System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssociATED ComPANIES 


BELL ‘&) sysrem 


‘IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Light Weight! 
the finest sport in the world — 
outboard motor boating—this great 
new Super Elto brings still higher 
standards of thrilling performance, of 
extraordinary power combined with 

light, compact portability. 
Now — 4 horsepower (full 4 h. p., S. A. E. rat- 
ing) yet not an ounce of increased weight! 
And tosuperb performance and light weight, 
addinstant starting and unparalleled depend- 
ability. And add full steering and motor con- 
trol from any part of the boat — trouble-free 
propello-pump — and a dozen other valuable 
features. All are described in intensely in- 
teresting new free catalog. Write for it today! 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 

Ole Evinrude, President 

Dept. 58 Mfr’s Home Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EATS 


the World 





Andacomplete line of other boats at real 
money-saving prices. Prompt shipment 
from either of our two factories to you. 


$48.00 
and up 
Five models and four lengths to choose from, in- 


cluding no1-sinkable sponson canoes. 
Row 










ed models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
pete Easy to row and handle with oars. 







Motor Boats 

$48.00 and 

The most complete line offered, including Outboard 

So with official record of over 16 miles an 
our. 






With or without engine. 18 to 26 ft. long. For lakes, 
rivers, shallow water and weeds, ie 
ORI Pee nn chink ef taco are bmapeated as 

pA eA el 








“Starts on a quarter turn* —_—_——> TWO LARGE F: 
BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
super €2£0? Bae taste. Caleta) SES, 
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Let’s pitch 


“THERE'S a peach of a place 
to camp,” said Tommy, point- 
ing to a wooded island. “Let’s 
make for that group of pine 
trees just ahead.” 

Easily and swiftly the “Old 
Town Canoe” sped over the 
water. A minute later it was 
beached upon a mossy bank. 
Soon the tent was pitched 
and the two boys were seated 
before a roaring campfire. 


“Old Town Canoes” are 
ideal for every camping or 
fishing trip. They are remark- 


we 





ably light in weight—easy to 
handle. “Old Towns” are 


patterned after actual Indian 


models. They are graceful, 
fast canoes and — they are 
wonderfully steady. 

“Old Town Canoes” are 


low in price too. $64 up. From 
dealer or factory. 


The 1926 catalog is beauti- 
fully illustrated with all mod- 
elsin full colors. Send for your 
free copy today. Otp Town 
CANOE Co., 694 Middle 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


lown Canoes” 


our tent on that tsland’’ 

















OU can almost see the immor- 
tal Paul Revere as he steals 
through the British picket lines 
and rows stealthily past the Brit- 
ish- man-of-war Somersel lying at 
anchor in the harbor. ‘Then he 
waits for the signal lights from the 
North Church tower. They flash. 
He is off—to warn the countryside 
and save John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, and the military stores at 
Lexington and Concord. 

There’s a new thrillevery time 
you read Longfellow’s master- 
piece, “Paul Revere’s Ride.” That 
is why we have included it, to- 
gether with the Concord Hymn 







and the detailed story of the begin- 


and 

with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to 
the Charlestown 





ning of the Revolutionary War at 
Lexington and Concord, in our 
booklet, “The Minute Men.” 

It is one of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company’s. 
historical series, published in 
commemoration of the 150th 
Anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, of which John 
Hancock was the first signer. 

“The Minute Men” will be sent-free to 
‘any boy or girl filling out and returning the 
coupon below.. A companion booklet of 
exceptional interest, “Thomas Jefferson, 
Lover of Liberty,” will be sent also if you 
desire it. 

You can have both, FREE. Simply mail 
the coupon today. 


the room the signal would sound in Danny’s ; 
room, 

Danny explained that to trap the thief he 
would have to remain in his room while Colsum 
was away from his. So it was decided that 
Danny was to pretend he was ill; this would 
explain his absence from drill and classes. 

The boys at once went downtown for the 
electrical supplies. 

Having some time to spare before taking the 
electric car back to the campus the boys walked 
to the station. 

As they entered the station Danny noticed 
that Colsum stopped in the middle of a joke 
about being all loaded down like Santa Claus 
with his many packages. He turned and stared 
for a moment at a middle-aged man who had 
just passed them. Danny saw a look of recog- 
nition flash over his face, and then Colsum, 
apparently believing he was mistaken, con- 
tinued on into the station. 

Danny naturally looked in the same direc- 
tion to see what had attracted Colsum. He 
was just in time to see the man give a quick 
glance in their direction, and then turn the 
corner and disappear. | 

A few days later Danny was strolling on the 
campus alone, so wrapped up in his thoughts 
that he almost bumped a man going to the ser- 
vants’ quarters. 

After apologizing, Danny continued his walk 
and finally joined a group of cadets on the 
lawn. Danny was thinking and did not join in 
the conversation of the cadets. Suddenly the 
boys saw Danny jump to his feet. Afterwards 
one of the boys said Danny had a look on his 
face like one who had been called by the cook 
to lick the bowl in which a chocolate filling for 
a cake had been made. 

Danny was talking to himself. “By George. 
That’s who it was. I knew I had seen him 
before.” 

Without saying a word to the cadets, Danny 
left them and retraced his steps toward the 
servants’ quarters. 

“Wonder what he is doing here?” Danny 
thought. “Hope he hasn’t left yet.” 

As he drew near the quarters Danny searched 
a group of five or six servants with an experi- 
enced eye. A smile broke across his face. He 
saw what he wanted. 

Then his jaws set and the smile disappeared. 
Danny took up a position where he had a good | 
view of the man he was most interested in and 
waited. 

Two days later the “Governor” received a 
message in code from California and a tele- 
phone call from Danny’s mother advising him 
that Danny had disappeared from the military 
school. After reading the code message the 
“Governor” could hardly wait for his office to 
get Donovan. 

“Ts that you, Donovan?” asked the “Gov- 
ernor.” 

“°Tis that, sir,” 
other end of the wire. ““What ca—” 

The “Governor” broke in: ‘Got a wire from 
Los Angeles. I want you to get in touch with 
Colsum, and after you have given him my 
message, take the next train to Los Angeles.” 

The “Governor” then read the contents of 
the telegram to Donovan and gave him explicit 
instructions what to do upon his arrival in 
California. 


replied the voice at the 





five days. His unexplained disappearance from 
ithe school was a mystery that the principals 
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Please send me your FREE booklets: 
“The Minute Men” 
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Danny was a very busy boy during the next 


could not explain. Theasmystery was deepened 
lwhen it was discovered that Danny had re- 
|turned to the school, under cover of darkness 
land changed his uniform for his street clothes. 

At the same time more worries were added 
to the burden already carried by the prin- 
cipals. Another cadet had reported his room 
entered and several articles stolen. 

The robbery had occurred on the very night 
that Danny had been at the school. While the 
principals did not suspect Danny, it seemed 
strange to them that he shéuld have returned 
to the school on that very night. 

They questioned Colsum about Danny, but 
Hal was as much in the dark as they were, and 
could not offer an explanation for Danny’s 
disappearance. 

Late on the afternoon of the fifth day Danny 
appeared on the campus as mysteriously as he 
had disappeared. 

He reported to the Head Master at the 
school, and in accordance with the school 
routine, was placed under military arrest. 

The next morning Danny was called to the 
office. Although he was thoroughly questioned 
he refused to make an explanation for his 
actions. 

The Head Master appeared in the door. He 
called his two assistants and Danny was left 
alone in the room. 

Twenty minutes later Danny heard voices 
in the outer office and then he was sent for. 





“Gentlemen, this is Cadet Merrill,” the 
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Will “Jennie” Wren 
Sing for You? 


you CAN have 
many happy 
wren families 
around your home 
if you have the 
right houses ready 
for them. 
WOODCRAFT 
houses arescientific- 
ally built to attract 
singing wrens. 
Famous TUP- 
ELO GUMWOOD 
is used. Each house has broad protecting eaves 
and special wood strip for mounting to tree, 
pole, or house. rens are protected from *n- 
noyance by other birds. Painted in deep moss 
green with linseed oil and lead weather-proofing. 


Sent. & for $1.00 


postpaid 
(Fifty cents each) 


WOODCRAFT SHOPS 


214 Ellsworth Ave.,SW. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





















Write for free catalo 
«S. ARMY SUP 
Just the things every live boy 
lwants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very fewest prices. 
Army & Na upply Co. 
201. Box 1 7 Vi 
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FREE INFORMATIONS 


Learn advanced chor rds and intent in Sass _. 
as used by professionals. b's 

course on chord work and 

plain anyone can Testa. By We ‘Martell, 
author of many 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Dept. B., 
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M3 EM St, N.Y. Cay 








R. M. ~ on Ta Box BA, Winslow, Ariz. 
Son dee Be INDIAN TRADER FO! 


Be Pleased or We een pathy ae Money 


Make Money Quickly 


raising guinea pigs, squabs, etc., at 
home in spare time. 
oy to raisers. Market guaranteed. 

© experience necessary. Free illus 
trated booklet. 


Mutual Food Products Co., Dept.D, 1457 Broadway, New York 


A REAL GOOD RANGE FINDER 











One — _ ive exact size and distance of any object. 

Tis y at camp, on a hike, and when playing 
in the ae ay out oors. SPECIAL PRICE—50 cents. We 
pay the postag 


Pioneer aaa Co., 244 Lafayette St., 


N. Y. City. 
















ods. ‘Double ‘te- 


hes come. Learn how enay itis. Ding 
158 Stimson, The Lewis Institute, Detroit 
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Send for List 1, Plays for Scout Troo) 
Clubs. List 2, Plays "or es Schools. 
strel Shows and Operettas. 


59 East Adams TOWER PRESS 


Chicago, Illinois 
Attention! Boy Scouts! “SEE AMERICA FIRST” 
travel from Boston to the Vellowatape Bark and retary return. Guides are 
boys wil willbe accepted. Rates are 


Passes thru 20 states. Only 
Make ‘or information write te 
Prof. T. L, Butterfield, P. O, Box 124 shatenetias Center, Vt. 


BUILD SHIP > MODELS! 


tasy to build poy ot. 




















Fire Marelan's . Chi oper Shi, 
+~ Meas = ne Ship, Tle; marta ei Hal? Moon, 
bey Leal i e. 
405D Eleventh Ave — lpwnahee, Wis. 





Made for either the right 
or left hand 


PLAY BALL! 


Mail Bos! here is an —— FREE! 
to buy a genuine cow rO- National 
prenpey fessional model full size fielder’s league base- 
‘Send glove, cream color, leather laced aii given 
Bott Wrists and metal eyelets, strong, S¥gv JT, 
durable, at our — intro- glove 


ductory price of $1.7 
PHILIPS SPORT SHOP 
123 Nassau Street New York 


April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


DAN BEARD 


himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Bear 
Woodcraft 
Camp 





The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 














! DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
' 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


1 
| Please send full information about your 
I Outdoor School and Camp to 
I 
I 
I 


(Parent’s Signature) 


ee 
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Head Master continued. “Merrill, I would like 
you to meet Hal’s father, Mr. Colsum, and 
Detective Donovan. They tell me that they 
would like to talk to you about your actions 
of the past few days. Now I want you to be 
very frank and honest with them. They are 
your friends and want to help you. Tell them 
the whole truth and please do not forget that 
you are among friends.” 
| Hal’s father spoke up: 
| ‘Professor, I am afraid you have misunder- 
| stood the purpose of our call. Donovan and 
| I are here to bring you good news, and to thank 
| a young man who has performed a great piece 
| of work and has done more to make my family 
and me happy than any other person in the 
world.” 

The Head Master was surprised at the sud- 
| den turn of affairs. 
| Danny, embarrassed as he was, had a hard 
time keeping a straight face. 
| “Professor,” continued Mr. Colsum, “I be- 
| lieve an explanation is due you. At the start 
of the school year I made up my mind I would 
clear my son of a suspicion that had been 
placed on him due to the finding of stolen 
articles in his room. 

“T felt the best course to follow was to keep 
my plans to myself, so I employed the services 
of a famous private detective. He assigned one 
of his best men to the case.” 

It was fortunate that the Head Master was 
interested in what Mr. Colsum was saying for 
had he seen Danny he would have thought that 
he was on fire. Danny was blushing a brilliant 
red. 

“The detective had to take things very easy 
at first, but five days ago I was informed that I 
was wanted in California, that the detective 
thought he was in a position to help me. 

“While Detective Donovan and I were on 
the train this detective reported to us that he 
had followed the man he suspected of being 
the thief and had actually seen him enter the 
room of one of the cadets, and then go to my 
son’s room in his absence, after which he went 
to a certain address in a nearby town. 

“This detective was a gentleman, and rather 
than see my son Hal embarrassed through the 
finding of more stolen articles in his room the 
detective came back to the school for the 
second time that night, and while my son was 
asleep he stole into the room, found the article 
that the thief had hidden there and so I quickly 
removed it. 

“Possibly, Professor, you will recognize this 
shirt,” Mr. Colsum than unwrapped a pack- 
age he had been holding and handed a silk shirt 
to the Head Master. 

Before he could make a reply, Mr. Colsum 
continued: 

““To-day, shortly after this detective met our 
train, I was given an opportunity to see the 
man who has made life miserable for my son 
and family. 

“He was a man that I least suspected of 
being capable of committing such a crime and 
had not this detective been alert and observant 
he would never have been discovered, and my 
son’s future might have been ruined. 

‘Even my own son did not recognize the man 
when he saw him by chance one day on the 
street, yet this detective was capable of read- 
ing character, and he suspected the man owing 
to my son’s actions. 

“Since my arrival, Detective Donovan, acting 
on information supplied to him by the detective 
on the case, has caused the arrest of the thief 
and he has made a complete confession.” 

It did not take Mr. Colsum long to tell his 
story. But Danny thought he was never going 
to finish. ,He was tired standing and felt 
foolish. 

The Head Master and his assistants were spell- 
bound. The sudden turn of events had taken 
them by surprise and they were speechless. 

Looking from one to the other, as if trying to 
read from their faces what next to expect, the 
Head Master recovered his senses sufficiently 
to stammer out: 

“What does this mean? Have you arrested 
the thief? Who is he?” 

Colsum smiled. ‘Gentlemen, the thief is a 
former servant of mine, whom I discharged for 
dishonesty, and who threatened to take re- 
venge for my doing so. 

“But you seem to have forgotten the most 
important thing. I haven’t. Gentlemen, I 
want to reward the man who is responsible for 
one of my happiest moments.” , 

Colsum reached for Danny. There were 
tears in his eyes. Putting his arms around 
Danny he said in a choked voice: 

“Danny, I am proud to know you. If you 
desire, I will arrange so that you may finish the 
term, as a reward for your splendid work and 
your aid which has meant so much to me and 
my son.” 

Dut Danny had to go back to New York to 
work on another case. 
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LESSON No. 15 


A Lamp that 
Lighted Rome 





FTER the Greeks, came the Romans, 
who subdued what was then the whole 
civilized world. 

The Romans were an energetic, matter- 
of-fact race. They fought, they traded 
with far-away countries, they built 
splendid roads, buildings and waterways. 
Their art imitated Grecian art, but it 
was not as fine. It was more matter-of- 
fact, too. Instead of making statues of 
their gods like the Greeks, the Romans 
made them of their great men. 

We are carving a Roman house lamp 
this month. These lamps were made of 
pottery and were hollow. They were 
filled at the center with oil and the wick 
was placed in the end. If you ask her, 
your teacher probably will tell you more 
about Rome. Show her your Roman 
lamp and tell her how you made it. 














aw — 

aw > 
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YOUR TOOLS : 


Your tools:—A large cake of Ivory Soap; a 
penknife or paring knife; 1 orange stick with one 
blade end and one pointed end (wooden tool, A); 
I orange stick with hairpin bent square as shown 
(B), tied to end and filed to a sharp knife edge 
(C and D, wire tool). 


INSTRUCTIONS 


With point of wooden tool draw lamp ontop 
of cake of soap. 

With knife cut away soap up to dotted line. 

Do the same with the sides. 

Shave or carve down to real form of lamp with 
wire tool or blade end of wooden tool. 





ULPTURE 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 














Work carefully, turn model often and compare 
it with drawings. 

Markings and all details should be put in last 
with point of wooden tool. 

Is your wire tool firm and sharp? 
cannot do good work. 


Tf not, it 


_ 


Roman lamp. Copied from a real 
lamp made in the Ist century B.C., 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City. 








FINISHED MODEL 


DON'T FORGET— Your mother can use all the 
shavings from your Ivory carving for her 
work, to launder pretty clothes or to wash dishes. 
And when you have finished with your Roman 
lamp, if you don’t want to save it, take it into the 
bathroom and use it for soap. Ivory Soap is a 
wonderful soap for baths—a fine soap for any- 
thing. It makes a fine lather—and you re- 
member, too—‘‘It Floats.’”” Take a cake with 
you on your spring hikes. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99*/10% Pure It Floats 


Copyright, 1926, by The Proctor & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 























120 W. 42nd St., New York 117€. m 
3295. WabashAve., Chicago-134GoldenGateAv. Sanfranciecs 
Copyright, 1924, Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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Amaze Your Friends With 
EO aulterla bate t 


Write secret letters with invisible ink; 
pour blue, brown and black liquid from 
a glass of water; make a magic pitcher 
Hand Book of bluing; make your own magic writ- 
> a! ins Paper, your own ink and dyes. It's 

all easy if you have Chemeraft Junior 

—the pocket Chemical outfit. Get 
— yours now. Order right away and get 









a FREE Copy of The Boy’s Handbook 
Price] } Certs of Chemistry; 100 pages of experi- 
— ments, fqrmul#, interesting chemical 
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money - making BOTH 
suggestions and 
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a Johnson. 


Any boy can 

RY here) 

h.p. The Light 
th. p. 


The 
weighs 26 tbe 


Tain weighs 35 Ibs. 2 















Whe Boat motor for 
Boys-is the Johnson 


‘ASY to start and steer—exceedingly simple to 
control— the lightest Rew mga, ter ane 
made—that’s why the Johnson appeals ta boys. 
Johnson engineers have built in the Light Single 
and Light Twin a sturdy engine with every power 
and speed advantage, an outboard that'll take a 
rowboat or canoe anywhere on the lake, and let you 
have the best times you’ve ever had. 
Write for our catalogue— have all the informa- 
tion about Johnson Full Pivot Steering — Quick 
Action Magneto — Shock Absorber Dri 


other exclusive features. 


ve and 


BOYS’, LIFE 








| 2 Good Deeds by Aamataue Radic —# 





(Concluded from page 29) 








particular circuit are employed. Because you 
may possess a miscellaneous collection of 
variometers and condensers, it doesn’t mean 
that they can be worked up into an efficient 
receiving set. 

There is only one really worth-while simple 
single tube circuit—an all around efficient set. 
By efficiency, I consider not only the sensitivity 
and selectivity of the receiver, but the amount 
of power transferred to the antenna when the 
circuit is oscillating. Regardless of its ability 
as a receiver, no one but a very selfish enthu- 
siast will operate a set which will radiate 
sufficient power to annoy a neighboring fan. 





eight binding-posts—those marked ’phones— 
are mounted on the panel. The remaining 
six can [be arranged on the _binding-post 
strip and screwed to the base-board. If it 
is desired to simplify construction, Fahnestock 
clips may be used for making the antenna, 
ground and battery connections. These can 
be screwed directly to the base-board. 

The simplest way of connecting: up this 
receiver, is to use} number 18 annunciator 
wire. Connections can be run direct from 
part to part. It is not necessary to make 
right angle bends. Of course, if you are a 
particularly good mechanic, you can wire the 











BOYS LIFE Rapio CHart *1 


PONS 


You can pay for a Johnson while you enjoy it. Ask | 
your.dealer. He will also let you take one for trial. 
| 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 











RADIO FANS 


End all Crystal Troubles for a year. The 
James 2 Side Crystal, Last Longer, Outper- 
forms and Outdistances, and has five times the 
contact surface of other crystals. Price soc 
prepaid. C.O.D.60c. Order today. 


THE STAR KING CO. 
202 Davis St., San Francisco, Cal. 





[No advertisements for this Radio classification 
column are accepted unless they meet the ap- 
proval of an expert. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED STANDARD RADIO SETS, 
Five tube $49, Three tube $21, Two tube $14, One tube 
$8.40, Crystal Sets* $1.75 and $2.50. SPORTING 
GOODs; sneing and Outing Supplies: Repeating Rifles, 

er Skates, Watches, etc. Send 2c stamp 
today for descriptive Bargain Price List of all the above. 
Bymor Supply Co., 211 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo" 
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Lee Friedman is headed 


career. 


quickly and correctly. 


goes after. 


200 Fifth Avenue 





LEE FRIEDMAN 


BOY S’ LIFE 
BE LIKE HIM-—IT PAYS! 


He is training himself and making good money 
as a BOYS’ LIFE representative. 

He knows how to size up people and situations 
He can politely but quickly 
overcome objections and excuses. 


LET BOYS’ LIFE HELP! 


WRITE immediately for details of the Money Earning 
Methods of BOYS’ LIFE Salesmen. 


John B. Gardner, 


Agency Sales Division, 


BOYS’ LIFE Magazine, 


OF 


straight for a_ successful 


He gets what he 


Address: 


New York City 








The required parts for the circuit we nave 


| in mind are as follows: 





job with busbar, and work it up in commercial 
style. However, this will not affect the 
electrical efficiency of the receiver. It is only 
necessary to solder connections when they 
cannot be made firm and permanent mechani- 
However, the expert uses lugs under all 
connecting screws, and solders his leads to 


If you have any difficulty in following the 
wiring diagram, which is really very simple, 
study up a little longer, because you are not 
quite prepared to build this little set yet. 

Tuning is effected almost altogether by the 


One three circuit coil........ .. $5.00 
One rheostat (twenty ohms)... i. ae 
One .00035 mfd. variable condenser 
(S. L. F. preferred)....... os 4.00 Cally. 
Grid condenser and leak a . 1.00 
One bypass condenser, .0025 mfd. . . 50 them, 
Eight binding posts.......... .40 
One panel, 7 x 10 inches........ <- ae 
ET i eee ey -50 
Re eee ~ toss ae 
| Solder, wire, screws, elC............. -50 
Total beeas condenser dial. 





Do not try to make the three circuit coil. 


The game isn’t worth 
the candle. Very 
efficient coils of this 
type are marketed 
at reasonable prices, 
such as the Bremer- 
Tully, Aero-Coil, etc. 
Merely ask your 
dealer for a three 
circuit tuner coil, 
with a variable 
primary. A variable 
primary refers to the 
fact that’ the coup- 
ling between the 
primary coil and the 
secondary can 

varied. The receiver 
should be operated 
with the primary coil 
moved an inch or so 
from the secondary. 
This will increase 
selectivity and re- 
duce the power radi- 
ated when the set is 


oscillating. 
The circuit and 
general panel ar- 


rangement of parts 
are shown in Fig. 4. 

The terminals on 
the three circuit coils 
are generally marked 
according to the let- 
ters designated in the 
diagram, and should 
be connected accord- 
ingly. 

Only two of the 








Chat with Your Radio Editor 


I was asked by one of our readers the other day 
as to what ideas I had regarding the future of radio. 
There, indeed, is a question to which one might 
give any kind of a wild answer without danger 
of contradiction. One might venture extravagant 
dreams of radio heat and power—homes heated by 
some disconnected and faraway “furnace”; the 
flying descendants of the present-day airplane 
shooting along at a thousand miles per hour under 
the propulsive force of a mysterious power radiated 
by a generating plant. 

iowevery I presume my inquirer referred to the 
less remote future of radio—its probable accomplish- 
ments within our own time. The materialisation of 
the following ideas may be safely prophesied within 
the next thirty years. There is a mathematical 
probability in favor of it far ater than that 
which might have anticipated radio of today thirty 
years ago. 


cial telephony. You will 


: Yr ~ . 
call any European number from your house ‘phone 





as easily and quickly as you now do a party perhaps 





thirty miles away. Similar cial phony 
will maintain consistent c ication between 
points of relative motion—between land and boats, 
trains and airplanes. 

Radio telephony will still further encroach upon 
code communication by eliminating the inter- 
mediate operators, but will never altogether supplant 
it, any more than the wire telephony has done 
away with the Morse lines. 

The radio transmission of motion pictures will 
have developed into a commercial proposition— 
an expensive but not uncommon type of entertain- 
ment. 

International broadcasting will be an every day 
occurrence, We shall pick our evening’s entertain- 
ment among world-wide offerings— Scala of 
Milan, or perhaps the Berlin Symphony, 

It is possible almost to the degree of probability 
that a radio system quite different from that with 
which we are familiar will contribute to the realiza- 
tion of these inevitable achievements. 


BQL® ons — 
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Regeneration or volume is 
controlled by turning the tickler coil. Do not 
permit your receiver to squeal or oscillate at 


any time. It does 
you no good (in fact 
reception is badly 


distorted when the 
circuit is oscillating) 
and even with loose 
primary coupling, 
sufficient power may 
be radiated to annoy 
your neighbors. 

This receiver will 
work nicely on the 
average antenna— 
such as described 
in the Radio De- 
partment for Decem- 
ber last. Any tubes 
may be used. The 
writer likes the 199 
type, which is par- 
ticularly recom- 
mended for opera- 
tion from three dry 
cells connected in 
series. 

Next month we 
shall consider a sim- 
ple two-stage ampli- 
fier, for use with this 
receiver. 

Remember that we 
maintain a Question 
Box. Write in and 
tell us your radio 
problems. Questions 
will be answered 
personally but pub- 
lished only when 
their general inter- 
est warrants it. 


April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Reload your 
Flashlight —now! 


O flashlight battery lasts for- 

ver. Perhaps yours has served 

its purpose faithfully and has at last 
died in harness. 

Give your flashlight new life. 
Load it with a Burgess Battery — 
Burgess Uni-Cels, which for fifteen 
years have been the standard of 
quality. 

They fit all makes and sizes of 
flashlight cases and furnish an un- 
surpassed length of service and 
source of brilliant white light. 

No finerflashlights are made than 
Burgess. You may secure the re- 
cently developed focusing flashlights 
that throw a safe, controlled light 
200, 300, 500 feet, or you may select 
a handy pocket size. 

Ask your dealer to show you his 
Burgess products. You are probably 
already a user of Burgess Radio Bat- 
teries and, if so, you know you will 
get the same high quality in your 
Burgess Flashlights. 


A Laboratory Product 
Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 


1926 














The Beacon 


“ (Concluded from page 34) 





For a brief moment they stood there un- 
speaking and unmoving, the angry shouts of 
the Vikings below and the heavy blows which 
were dealt upon the stout door alone breaking 
the silence. Then suddenly Wulfstan reached 
out and gripped Alfred’s hand impulsively. 

“Alfred,” he said, and there was an unac- 
customed hesitancy in his tone, ‘‘I—I can never 
repay thee for this. I—I—” 

He broke off stammering. But Alfred heeded 
not this, for he was aware only of a wonderful 
pleasure at this new-won friendship. 

So he said: 

“°Tis—’tis nothing—Wulfstan. I’m glad— 
glad I was in time to save thee and fire the 
beacon!” 

“Tis something to me,’”’ Wulfstan protested 
earnestly. ‘When I think what—what might 
have happened but for thee. A right clever 
trick was it of thine to draw the attention of 
those wolves to the coppice and then dart in 
to mine aid!” 

Despite the peril of their situation Alfred 
could not keep down the half-sheepish grin 
that rose to his face at these words. 

“Nay, Wulfstan,” he said slowly and some- 
what ruefully, “’twas no trick but—but my 
own awkwardness that—that—” 

He could not finish the sentence, but stood 
there in the fire-light shuffling uneasily, half 
grinning, half shamefaced and fearing what 
difference this confession might make to 
Wulfstan’s feeling toward him. 

Wulfstan only pressed his hand the tighter 
and gazed into his face with deep gratitude 
showing in his eyes. 

“Thou hast done a man’s work this night, 
Alfred,” he said quietly. Then as the uproar 
made by the baffled Vikings below continued 
with greater intensity he went on vehemently: 
“And, Alfred—if these wild pagans are driven 
back to the sea and we get from here alive 
I swear that none shall—shall ever call thee 
‘The Awkward’ more!” 

And it was so. 

For the good people of Mereham, being 
warned of their peril by sight of the glowing 


beacon fire, did speedily arm themselves, |' 


a great multitude, and sally forth from the 
town to meet the Vikings. And Thorkil the 
Black, seeing that his attempt at surprise had 
failed and believing that the beacon indicated 
a fresh danger from the sea, made haste to re- 
treat. It thus came about that the Vikings, 
outnumbered and uncertain of what it was 
that threatened them, became demoralized 
and fled hastily, the eager, triumphant towns- 
people smiting down many and driving the 
remainder in confusion back to their ships. 

So on this manner Alfred and Wulfstan, 
who had all this time remained within the 
beacon tower, the stout door of which had 
successfully resisted the efforts of the two 
Vikings to break it down, were rescued from 
their perilous position unharmed. 

Then did the reeve of Mereham, hearing 
from Wulfstan’s eager lips the story of that 
which had taken place, praise Alfred highly, 
and the townspeople made much of him. 

But to Alfred all these things mattered little. 
For before him floated vividly the memory of 
Wulfstan’s fervent handclasp, and he told him- 
self happily that ’twas worth much to win 
this friendship and to know that no longer did 
men look upon him with scorn and term him 
“Alfred the Awkward.” 











WHALEBONE is not bone at all? 
An acre of land contains about 26,000 

worms? 

There are always at least 3,500,000 people 
at sea? 

bo eucalyptus grows higher than any other 
tree 

German silver does not contain a particle 
of silver? 

The heart of a Greenland whale is a yard in 
diameter? 

To sleep well, the head must be cool and the 
feet warm? 

Most people are heavier in the summer than 
in the winter? 

Railway engines need 100 gallons of lubri- 
cating oil annually? 

The frigate-bird and the albatross can sleep 
on the wing? 

7 
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Can you read 


Morse and 
Code? 


Can you send a telegraph message in code? Can 
you read telegraph or radio code signals by ear? 
Can you read helio o:* flash’ signals? Every Bov 
Scout should—and can. Here are real Bunnell 
instruments (not toys) which will qualify you— 
sets you can use in the house or outdoors. 


Bunnell Audible 
Transmitter 


A transmitting key and a sounder combined for 

beginners. Hear what you send, learn to read by 

- ear. Record tapes fed through the automatic 
transmitter operate]’a]’sounder. Send any message yourself. 
Complete with dry battery, wire, instruction book and codes. 
Postage weight, 6 pounds. Add postage. $7.50 


Bunnell Blinko 
Buzzoplex 


For wireless or radio signals. The sound produced 
on the buzzer is the same as wireless operators hear. 
The lamp is for flash or heliographic work. Complete 
with key, buzzer, lamp; battery, telephone head set, 
instruction book and code chart. Postage weight 5 
pounds. Add postage. $7.75 








Bunnell Buzzoplex 


Same as above without helio attachment. Postage 
weight 4 pounds. Add postage. $7.25 


Bunnell Scout Outfit 


Audible transmitter and Blinko Buzzoplex mounted on a hardwood base ready for use, switch for using any 
system separately, everything described above. Postage weight 12 pounds. Add postage. $19.00 


tN te 





We supply the great telegraph and wireless companies and have been headquarters for telegraph 
instruments for half a century. Everything we make is guaranteed. Your money back if your are 
not completely satisfied. Order your set today. Enclose check or money order or instruct us to 
send parcel post collect. Catalog of instruments suitable for learners sent on request. 


J. H. Bunnell & Co., Inc. 


32 Park Place, New York 


Scouts! 


Your name on a postal brings the 
20-page Kennebec Canoe Book which 
shows 17 models of canoes and row- 
boats popular everywhere. 











Send: Your Name Today..oo. 


Enjoy a summer chock-full 
of Thrills—Health—Fun! 













Illustrated in colors! It de- 
scribes many exclusive 
KENNEBEC features 


and novel  stripings. 
It is FREE. Write 
NOW! 






‘‘Popular 
everywhere’ 


KENNEBEC 
CANOES 





Bing! Zoop! The water battle’s on fast 
and furious. 


KENNEBEC “KINEO"” MODEL 
The ideal canoe for extra capacity and rough water. 
ugged. 


Every regular fellow has the time of his 
life canoe-tilting from his own Kennebec. 

For fishing and camping trips and for 
healthful fun near home, your snappy, 
sturdy Kennebec with the extra wide “tumble 
home’ will make the gang envy you. Popular 
prices! Write. 


Unusually r 








DT ALL 






KENNEBEC “ MAINE GUIDE” MODEL 
Strong, serviceable, light. Built to meet demands of 
guides and trappers. 

Find out also about new-“Joy-Boy"” Motor Canoe, 
many other styles of Kennebec Canoes, rowboats, canoe 
repair_outfits and supplies, etc. 1 Dept. A-13, Waterville, Maine 


| KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
Send name for FREE CATALOG 


Every Scoutmaster and Scout needs this 20-page 
illustrated Canoe Book. 


Please send me free your 20-page 
==) CANOE CATALOG in colors. 





Ts ie Ee ee, AE Fe as 
KENNEBEC BOAT Seager: ogg. Fors os 
& CANOE CO. Te ee 
Dept. A-13 > 2 <oreen 608 632.68 Piates sis cevdy fa 
Waterville, Maine Bip Oochen asd dik a senthcintid dence 
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harder than ever. 


You can gather in lots of 


GET YOUR SHARE! 
joy that goes with the jingle 


Mr. J. B. Gardner, 


BOYS’ LIFE money. 








BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions and earning big com- 
missions and bonuses for months. 
he’s in college and needs money, he’s going at it 


WHY?P 
BOYS’ LIFE insures big spare-money earnings. 


WHY NOT YOU, TOO? 


tions to the parents of boys in your neighborhood, to 
doctors, dentists and merchants in your home town 

Grab your pen, fill in the cou- 
pon and head for the mail box. You’ll soon be feeling the 


meee eae aaa cscs cen sr erases ass a sss ss ee ee = 
°/o BOYS’ LIFE, 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me an agent’s card and outfit so I can get my share of 


THE CHAMPION 
BOYS LIFE 
BONUS ‘EARNER 


That’s what Preston 
Brown, pictured above, 
is. He’s been on the 
BOYS’ LIFE bonus 
lists more times than 
any other fellow. 

He’s been selling 





And now that 


Because he knows 


spare money. Sell subscrip- 


of your commissions. 


ee 











Used Foreign Stamps 


Stamps Free ii different, free to all send- 





ra val sheets. Postage : a. Large album, 
ng ot Sot of t 1500 500 stamps at lc each. if possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stam 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. Toledo, Ohio 
OLD COLONY APPROVALS:—at 50% discount con- | 


wal stamps. Our price list of sets sent to | 


ny unus 
be ye | 2,000 all different 


all asking for approvals. Pac 
$3.00; 1, : 


06. imperial albums 00; 
Tacernational Junior albums os. 50; all albums sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Want lists filled from a stock of 
40,000 varieties to those sending satisfactory references. 

APPROVAL DEPARTMENT, Old Colon mo Go 
333 Washington ke ma 


500 0 ALL D DIFFERENT ONLY 25e. 


many unused and British, French, Italian —~ J Portu- 
guese Colonies, Chile, Fiume, Guatemala, Persia, Siam, 
ete, to all APPROVAL APPLICANTS. 1000, ait 75e; 
1000 mixed 25¢. Our og new list is free. Full of ‘berpeine. 
VICTORIA STAMP C LONDON, 


FREE! 


2 cents postage for premium acket of 100 different 

=. a applicants for our 50% discount approvals. 
P TOP ST AM.S co. 

THs Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Dept. B., 





bals, sugar gatherers, famous bicolored Mozam- 

” ue > a set (10 beautiful stamps) and 25 dif. British 
Ge —— only 5c to approval applicants. 1,000 Hinges 10c; 
dit. Fore! aS Big Album _70c. 50 Dif. U- s. 35e. 
sineuouian STAMP CO. SL, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
50 var. stamps I I CE E 
To applicants for our approval selections. The 


Columbus Stamp Co., 94 W. 20th St. Apt. 1, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





1000 stamps hinges 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty Set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
pi Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Scenery to- 
gether with our Illustrated Album Price list. Also Big 
stamp Catalog of 1,000 different sets and packets. Send 
2c. for return postage 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. 


re Toto Ree Lets Ret iehe 


Toronto, Canada 








pt. yp by - phe ty 300 hinges; 6 approval sheets; 
piteate stamp album m gauge; millimeter scale and 
= to approval ites nts = "Tor 20C 
E WOOD STAMP CoO. 


Dept. F Milford, Coan. 


This Nevis stamp shewing Columbus dis- 
FREE coreing A America, using a telescope be- 
fore it was invented, to New Cust 


Big Commission te Agents for the BEST 
approval sheets of stamps ever offered. 


PIONEER STAMP ALBUM 5c | 
with 500 stamp illustrations. 
500 mixed stamps over 40 


countries, 500 hinges, All FOR 


Rergain ol 100 British Colonies, 35c.:—100 French 
Colonies, 30c.:—100 Portuguese Colonies, 4€c.:—100 New 
Europe, 10c.:—50 gy a 15¢.:—50 African, 25¢.:—50 Aus- 
tralian, 25¢.:—50 So. & C. America, 25¢.:—500 all different, 


35¢.:— 1000 all different, 95c. Write for sample outfit. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO.. Dept. B, 620 Olive St., St. Louis, Me. 


Mozambique Co. 15 Unused, 10 Post- 
age and 5 Dues. African life and scen- 
ery pictured in beautiful _bi-colors, 


very pretty, cat. 30c. FREE to ap- 
tg applicants. 
Send three names and addresses boy collector friends 
3 var. unused Hungary 




















and we will 7s you FREE 


Prisoners cat. 
A. LIESON C 


77 Taylor St. Ttinctote, Mass. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at Only —_ Cent Each. 
References 


EARL M. HUGHES, 313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 
70° DISCOUNT [274% 
O sirable scemenen choses at 70 per cent. 

discount frem standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept K, Hanover, Penna. 


HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
On our 1, 2, 3 & 4c . >> Sheets: 10,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stam for everyone at all 
prices. Write now for a — —" a our scout- 
rs name and address as Yes, we give 
remiums, and you'll wonder ie. we do it. 
nee E STAMP C P. O. 1067, Portland, Ore. 


200—STAMPS—200 


200 all diff. stamps and 500 stamp nines, only 20c. 
‘AIN CITY STAM 
P. O. Box 335 Mannington, W. Va. 


50c—SPECIAL OFFER—50c 


25 French Col., 25 Possupees Col., ‘) British Col., 10 
Nyassa, 17 Ukranie, 12 Azerbaijan, 500 Hinges Pert. 
Ga (Stamps all aiff.) All for 50 cents to Approval 
Appi icants seins aS reference to 

Cc. M. EVA . Box 366, READING, PA, 
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FELLOW 


living in Detroit, Chicago, 
Cleveland or Washington could have 
bought this new ten cent, United States Air- 


‘A 


plane stamp the day it came out,” said Bob. 

“You can obtain the new issues, too, from 
the Philatelic Agency, Division of Stamps, 
Post Office Department, at Washington,” 
Harry added. 

Bob’s stamp was in blue, the lettering 
white. In the center of the design was a map 
of the United States with a suggestion of the 
more important rivers and mountain ranges. 
At the top was lettered “United States Post- 
age,”’ while beneath the map, “Air Mail,” and 
still lower in the center the word, “Cents,” in 
shaded letters with “‘1o,”’ at either side. 

“According to a table in Scott’s Monthly 
Journal there were fifty varieties of airplane 
stamps for the whole world last year. The 
greatest number issued in one year was in 
1922 with eighty-one. There were fifty-six 
in 1924 and only fourteen in 1919. As air- 
planes are improved and come more into use 
they will be adopted everywhere for mail 
carrying. Specialists are already hunting for 
postal rarities—first flights—day of issue— 
and so on. A collection of these stamps will 
show at a glance the type of plane used in 
each country as the designs usually include 
the picture of a machine.” Bob picked up 
his stamp. “This is the seventh airplane 
stamp to be issued by the United States. 
Scott’s table also shows the great increase in 
commemoratives with four hundred and 
fifteen in 1925, which is the most for any year, 
These are the stamps that connect history 
with philately and although many are made 
to sell for other than postal purposes they add 
interest to any collection. Bolivia at the 
close of last year brought out a set in honor 
of a hundred years of the republic, but un- 
fortunately speculators were able to gain 
control of the issue of ten varieties and the 
first two values of the set may not even find 
a place in next year’s catalogue. I should 
think Bolivia would have made as much 
money by printing plenty of the stamps and 
selling them freely all over the world. In 
proportion to the amount at which they may 
be sold the cost of printing must be very 
small. Our own Government found even low 
valued commemoratives quite profitable. 
Thousands that are sold find their way into 
collections and so never do postal duty. 
The Bolivia set included a five boliviano, the 
highest value ever issued by that govern- 
ment.” 

Harry said: ‘The publishers of catalogues 
warn collectors against speculative sets yet 
continue to list them. Why not leave them 
out? They will have to come to it some day 
to save the space for more worthy issues.” 

“Perhaps it is sometimes hard to draw the 
line,”’ Bob answered. ‘At the time of Lenin’s 
death in 1924, the Russian Post Office brought 
out a set of four mourning stamps with a 
black border around the portrait and a year 
later the Lenin Commemorative issue show- 
ing the last resting place of the revolutionary 
leader appeared. An article in a newspaper 
calls attention to the fact that Lenin’s portrait 
has ceased to be used on stamps, but that it 
is still seen on crockery and chinaware. A 
law has been passed forbidding its use on 
candy and cigarette boxes or on any advertis- 
ing matter. The Bolshevist Government will 
protect the honor of its dead leader and it is 
rumored a coin of the realm will be chosen as 
a fitting and final medium for his portrait.” 

As Bob was speaking there was a rap at the 
door and the next instant Phil Mitchell 
entered. 

“T tried to catch you fellows as you came 
out of school,” he cried. ‘You must have 
run for your lives. Our scoutmaster, Mr. 
Dayton, had a letter from Deputy Scout 
Commissioner, John A. Udden, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. He said—wait a minute; I'll 
read it to you.” Phil drew up a chair, sat 
down, unfolded the letter and began:— 

“Have you ever thought of the many ways 
in which knowledge that you obtain from the 
various scout tests can be applied? Probably 
not, but it can be used in your every-day 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


Fifteen Specially Selected 
Scott Seald Packet Bargains 


No. 3, 2000 all different stamps....... $5.00 
» 1000 all different stamps I. 

100 South America, all diff.... .60 
No. 22, 100 Asia, all different 60 








No. 60, 150 alldifferent............. 10 
No. 72, 100 Portuguese Cols. all diff... .s0 
No. 85, 20 Madagascar, alldiff...... -50 
No. 147, 300 Austria, all different . - 50 
No. 181, 20 Iceland, all different . 35 


No. 238, 60 Persia, all different, only .. 1.00 
No. 266, 75 Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzer- 


land, all different . . . -50 
No. 331, 25 Paraguay, all different.... .50 
No. 332, 40 Azores, alldifferent...... .50 
No. 334, 12 Lebanon, all different..... .25 
No. 335, 12 Syria, alldifferent........ 25 


Free on request, 80-page price list of Packet 
sets, dime sets, catalogues, albums, and all 
philatelic accessories. 


Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The ferocious tiger; the kan- ” 
~ 





eater, snake, caribou, swan. giraffe; ‘ 





a. onshouing 
lists also free— 


ay! 
Mystic ore COMPAN 


(Dept.5) AMDEN, New YORK 





ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Egypt (s nine: Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
Tunis (ara ‘Turkey (sacred mosque) ; Belgium (show! 
battle between angel and “old horns”); Co ( 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 
Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP Co., Box 615, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phentom Packet at 8c, the 
immediately! 


cataloguing over $1.50. Supply limited, write 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains al! different stamps of ‘away countries depicting won- 
derful thrilling scenes. “Thcluded are: Belg um (Satan with pitch- 
fork); Barbadoes ae flying hors. res) 3 are hile (battle ogene)s 





Egypt (sphinx and * 7 Jugosiavia (nude slave breakii C= 
Newfoundland (wil ‘car ibou); Malay Sroctone ase’ 
pope A, ey Tunis (hah rab); 


this — te will be 
PIKES. PEAK STAMP co.. Box 215, Colorado eo ep ‘oly 
meas If oa aot right no w, we will also inclu a tri- 

n gauge, and a small package of hinges. 





BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Flume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., etc.; also a fine set of 5 diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 


Supply limited, order at once. 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS, 





Bo s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 

y * pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confiscated” set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (pre 
face valee over forty million dollars; parmerntion 1 gauge; 
a album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
Bri Guiana, Newfoundiand, Africa, Dutch Ind , ete., 
~~, and last but not least, a ea = pair of stamp tongs, 
miire big outfit only 15¢ to approral appltcaxts’ 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 106, Toledo, Ohie 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 7c 


Price List of U. 8. stamps, foreign packets and sets also 
choice 50% approval sheet sent with each order. Illus. 
Oc.: Eng. hinges 1000-12c, 100 





Poland, 30 Finland, 13 Mozambique, Co-, 10c. ea. post. 2c. 
MIDWEST STAMP CO., 720 Delaware St., Kansas City, Me. 








Fascinating new way to get latest 


Foreign stamps. Famous. globetrotter 


cards from Jone, Pa, pus. Holy Land, ypt, ete. 

Malled direct from foreign ign lands. t illustrated 

folder FREE. Wri 

ROUND-THE-% WORLD SOCIETY 
218 W. 40th St.. N. Y. C. 





Dept. P-3, 


TRIANGLE STAMPS! 


We offer to aoreval applicants: 100 al) different fine 
stamps from far-off = Travancore, Upper 
Tchad, Madagascar, M. alay ete. Also three triangle 
stamps, _s bose beria, all for ~ Order Now! 
. REIMERS Soeepan 

‘ORT WORTH, TEXAS. 











299 Flatiron + ig 





FREE : *Magnicarocious” Snap. 100 Different 
stamps, including many unused, also same 
stamp in the world, to approval applicants sending 2 

postage. Imperial Album 90c. post- 1000 ‘Quality 
hinges 12¢c. 1000 Different Stamps $1. BS. 1000 Mixed 40¢. 


PAYN STAMP CO. 
945 Vista Drive 
to app licants for Universal Ap- 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
F R E E grok Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1 000 all diff. ame = 1000 peel- 2 8] 


Send for free Set List Ne bee 5 500 sets from all 
over the world priced 3c and up. Many singles, 





100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 








packets, albums, etc., liste 
ALBERT H. GOETZ 7 W. 42nd St., New York 
April 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


$6.00 for  12c 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatems ula, Chile, Argentine, ete., cat. value poh gral 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps) ; 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; Poet 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12¢ to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 


Pp. O. Box 108 Toledo, Ohio 
triangle stamp; set German 


ANCHER’S #icitcn 20am 


forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
seale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set: 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO, 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 











$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 








New aaiuaie for Twinlight Approvale durt March and 
April | may select ten stamps f: Twin! it Approval 
Shee: Good stamps, Picteres, Animals, etc. jum pack- 
ets a »uying three sheets. Please enclose two cents peotene, 


and ge reference. 
EBEN H. TARR Gloucester, Mass 








OY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
B stamps with (prewar) en over om tome 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp HY 9 

on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle Anco pom 2 ‘aut 

Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
rest pocket stock book in which to keep hes duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit y > paid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! *®s.ngie*” 


Packet!—Contains scarce — from mame 7% 
eannibal-land! Included are: yssinia, A ad head 
hunters, Kenya & o apna. Nyassa camels, Mozambique, 
Ivory Coast, U Valta, Togo, Ubangui, Fe ka, 
Fiji Islands (cannibals) and other savage lan This 

wonderful packet from far-away cone Ys pew m approval 
applicants for only ten cents! 

161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, —" 











NGLES 
(Scarce ee Ss triangle, 1 Aus- 
ADI. Nya Delivery, 1 Fiume with for 5c 
bartleship, a 2e brown. All 

triangular’ st stal 
AND 8 DIFF. UN (USEI ANGOLA, ST. THOMAS 
MOZAMBIQUE INCLU pap? atl GOOD MEASU Re 
HOW'S THAT FOR A 
CROWDER STAMP co., Wacen, Baltimore, Md. 





"Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone vo som for our Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses 4c post 20 UNUSED STAMPS FREE. 
1000 different 98¢, 500 different 38¢e, both $1.25. Free 
hinges with each $1. 25 order 





Stamp Collecting 
“Liberty” packet to ae —_ Monnte 


Buckey ae Co. 528 E. Alameda PI, Dayton, Ohio 
sending 2 ct. stamp. Peerless 
cts. 25 varieties Ran  Calenias 15 ets. 100 


FREE varieties N. Europe 8 cts: Leader Pkt. 5 cts. 


B. Earl Stamp Co., 1811-26th Ave., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 





VARIETIES 

ALL DIFF, S1AMPS 
postage 2c: 1000 hinges 15c; 

Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent 
with each order. B. L. Miami Stamp Compary, Telede, Ohie 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etec., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of 3000 Bargains a nd 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
se, $1.35, $ names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

l4c., 45¢ 5, $2. A. BULLARD & | co., 

catalog 
thos wor catalog of stamps. 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 


100 


All Different 
Stamps FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 

tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 

plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 

catalog of Albums and Philatelic supplies, all for 2c postage. 

GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 
200 different Foreign 10c. 


SNAPS different U. S., including 3 


and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 











Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 
Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 


B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 








play or in a serious way to increase your | 
interest in scouting. | 

“To the scouts who collect postage stamps, | 
whether it is for the pleasure and pastime that | 
it assures or for increasing his knowledge, it | 


| offers the possibility of applying information | 


obtained while trying to master either the | 
tenderfoot or second class tests. One of the 
requirements for a tenderfoot is to have a 
working knowledge of a certain number of 
useful knots. A greater number of knots must 
be mastered by a second class scout. 

“Did it ever occur to you to look for knots 
of various kinds on postage stamps? Try and 
find some knot. As an illustration, a figure 
eight (8) knot will be found on a stamp of 
Italy. Try and find the stamp with the 
figure eight knot. 

“Tt would be interesting to scout all of the 
postage stamps of the world in order to find 
as many knots as possible. The chances 
are there are not many, but let us trail them 
all.” 

“1 don’t believe there are many,” Harry 
said, “though the five cent green of the 





same set has a rope decoration with knots.” 

“Let’s see who can find another,” Bob | 
suggested. 

For a while the room was quiet except for | 
the rustle of paper as pages of albums and | 
catalogues were turned. 

Finally Fred broke the silence. “If we} 
were to include every reference to Boy Scouts | 
I know of two other countries that have used 
such designs. Hungary has an athletic set 
one variety of which shows a picture of a 
Boy Scout blowing a bugle. Then there are 
the Siamese stamps, nineteen in number, 
surcharged with designs made up of a 
Siamese line of lettering, a crudely drawn 
head of a tiger, and in English ‘Scout’s 
Fund,’ which is probably a translation of the 
words above 

“But,” Harry told him, “‘The Siam stamps 
are for an organization known as “The Wild 
Tiger Corps,” which explains the tiger head 
used in the surcharge. They are scouts just 
the same.” 

Bob suggested, “If we find any more knots 
it would be a good plan to send the number of 
the stamp to Boys’ Lirr. They’d be glad 
to print it in their stamp column with the 
name of the finder.” 

‘Always there are new things cropping up 
in our hobby,” Harry said. “It’s the best 
kind of fun on a day like this when it’s raw 
and damp out of doors and we get together 
in a cozy room. But I’ve been thinking about 
the fellow all alone by himself—no one to 
chum up with. I have a cousin who lives in 
North Dakota—I send him stamps now and 
then. When I write about the good times 
we have of course he wishes he was living 
near us. He buys all his stamps from the 
dealers and when the mail arrives with a 
package for him he gets a certain kick out 
of it—not like having someone else interested 
to whom you can show your latest acquisi- 
tions.” 

“Tt is hard,” Bob spoke up. “I would 

advise a fellow situated like that to become a 
corresponding member of a club. It costs 
very little and puts one in touch with other 
collectors. Stamps are sent out on approval 
at regular intervals by the club and the lone 
collector may put his own duplicates in cir- 
cuits either to trade or sell. There are plenty 
of organizations all over the country that are 
eager to have such members. Some of these 
club issue bulletins with articles about collect- 
ing.” 
Fred said; ‘You mentioned approvals. 
There are lots of fellows who don’t understand 
what they are. We know that it means a 
number of sheets or small books containing 
mounted stamps with the price of each 
marked beneath and that when any are 
selected and removed they must be paid for, 
the money to be sent in United States postage 
stamps of low denomination or by money 
order which is the more satisfactory way, 
when the remaining stamps are returned.” 


” 











give our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 

a Collection Properly.” Queen City Stamp & 

Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 

Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 

= ‘ine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 

scale, ruler; good s from enya «& 

Uganda (cannibal. ‘andn. Gold Coast, 

TOP Persia, ali for 6 cents to applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvals. 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO. Colorade Springs, Col. 

300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 

san eines (Cataloging $6.00) 

i price list to those ask our classy 
50% discount approval sheets. a. tinged. 10c. per 1000 
postpaid. Scott's 1926 Catalog, $2.00, postage extra. 

K.C. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

100 "Se" FREE 
d STAMPS 

t© app — a4 oping Net Approvals, postage 2c. 

NSEN 

826 Teutoaia’s i= N SEAM Milwaukee, Wis. 


1926 





_ ~ Playing the 
| Outfield 


| 
a vt ee metal oem from page 7 a i 











The outfield is a highly organized trium- 
virate. The last line of defense calls for a 
quality of strategy equal to that of the battery 
in front; and although it is called upon less 
often, it is not less worthy. The “shoe string” 
catch and the throw to the plate that followed 
were not the lightning-flash inspiration of a 
moment. Good outfielders are “live wires,” 
but the electricity that animates them was 





generated in-a dynamo called practice. 
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{if Cuaranreco PY 
\NEVER 


Tre tne 


One tube will keep a tire leak- 


} cn core 
Price 30 Cents 
} Thus Tube Treats One ire 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Look for Signatur 


proof all season. 30c a tube at 
bicycle supply and hardware stores 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
500 Liquid Veneer Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 











Who is; Responsible 


0 ew y 


for Your Boys’ Health in Camp? 


Consider the Importance of Safe Sewage Disposal 


Your boys deserve the best type of camp and sewage disposal con- 
nected with it because of the effect on their health, morals and 
education. 

Make sure they will return home in better health. 

You know the one big danger in camp life. 

_ The camps which expose boys to the dangers of typhoid and other 
infectious diseases have no right to take boys away from 
homes and communities where they are better safe- 
guarded. 

Why use primitive methods of sewage disposal for up- 
to-date boys when it’s possible to have a safe, simple and 
economical system wherever your camp is located—with 
or without water supply. 

There. are two modern San-Equip Systems—fully 
guaranteed—San-Equip Septics for Water Toilets—San- 
Equip Chemical Systems without any water connections. 





Tell us something about your camp, the service needed, 
let our specialists mail you free plan 
sheets and arrange for local installa- 
tion and service at your camp. 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 
881 Free St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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proper form. 

















Bran isa ‘‘roughage’’. 


RS 


BOYS’ LIFE 








Bran Builds Health 


Your body 


needs roughage to sweep your 
system clean from poisons and 
indigestible parts of certain foods. 





SHREDDED WHEAT contains all the bran 
your system needs in appetizing, digestible, 
SHREDDED WHEAT con- 
tains Salts, Proteins, Carbohydrates and 
Vitamins as well as bran—all the food ele- 
ments that build perfect health. 


Boys who eat SHREDDED WHEAT daily know 
the joy that comes froma clear skin, a keen eye, 
well-knit bones and muscles for a sturdy body. 


Shredded Wheat 


All of the whole wheat bran 











Look what you can do with a 
Scout Knife, Phil—punch holes, 
open cans, pull off bottle caps, 

drive screws—and here’s a 
bully good blade too; cuts and 
holds its edge. And this is an 
official knife! See: the scout em- 
blem on the blade, and the 
handle? All our troop’s going to 
get a scout knife. You want to 
get one too. Gee! you can have 
lots of sport with it. 





SHIELD SCOUT 
EMBLEM 


SOLID NICKEL 
SILVER RIVET SHACKLE 


Phil about His new 
Official Scout Knife 





ULSTER 
The Official 
Boy Scout Knife 


The Boy Scouts of America 
have authorized the Ulster 
Knife Company to make 
this official knife for their 
organization. Ulster Boy 
Scout Knives are made of 
the finest Cutlery Steel. The 
blades are hammer forged, 
scientifically tempered, and 
guaranteed. 

Ulster Official Boy Scout Knives 
are sold at Hardware and Sporting 
- Goods Stores and Scout Outfitters, 


soubd NICKEL ° they may be ordered direct from 
SILVER ‘CAPS Headquarters Supply Department. 





DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc. 
ULSTER KNIFE CO. 


ELLENVILLE 


NEW YORK 
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| The Mounted Troop 

| By Joseph B. Ames 

| A tale of a Scout Troop in the 

West begins in this issue. 

Start it now and don’t miss 
an instalment. 








Pardners 
(Concluded from page 38) 











running water and on the many slippery rocks 
that dotted the bottom. 


“Just come from Wade’s flock,” Jones 
explained. “José happened to ketch the 
killer at work.” 

“Painter?” inquired Kimball. 


Jones shook his head. 

““Dawg,” he replied. 

| Kimball felt a sudden sinking in the pit of 
| his stomach. 

| “A dog?” he repeated. 

“Yes. Collie dog. 
| fool critters don’t lose the trail—we’ll git him 
| sure as thunder, because he’s wounded. José 
| took a quick shot at him and nicked him in the 
shoulder.” 

Kimball’s breath was coming a little faster 
He stared incredulously at the 


| 
| than usual. 
| hunter. 


“You say that José saw that collie killing | 


sheep?”’ he asked Jones. 
“‘Ketched him red-handed.” 


For a quarter of an hour, the hounds ranged 


about, but never once went down the bank as 
| far as the spot where Ricardo had lain down. 


| Kimball watched them; and the gray-eyed | 


hunter watched Kimball. Jones 
whistled up his dogs. 
“Stay here,” he ordered them and, dropping 
ike bridle rein of his horse, came over to 
Kimball. 
“You've got a collie, Kimball?” 
Kimball looked at him hard. 
“Yes,” he said. 
“I'd like to have a look at him,”’ Jones said. 
Kimball hesitated, then turned and started 
without a word toward the cabin. They 
walked half way across the clearing that 
served as Kimball’s front yard before either 
man spoke. 


Suddenly 


“My little girl come pretty near being 


drowned,” Kimball said. suddenly. 

| “In the crik?” 

| “Yes. Got to playing on a couple of logs 
and fell in. Got her dress caught on a snag 
under water.” 

“Lucky to get out,” remarked the hunter. 

“My dog pulled her out. Only for that 
collie of mine, my girl would still be back 
there—under water.” 

“Hm-m!” 

The hunter did not seem impressed. Kim- 
ball knew that Jones did not believe him. So 
he said no more until he pushed open the door 
and motioned the hunter to enter. 

Ricardo was still lying on the hearth. He 
merely eyed the hunter, did not even raise his 


the wound then straightened up again. 

“That’s the critter I’m huntin’,” he com- 
mented. 

“Hunting?” Ruth inquired, startled. 

“Yes’m. It’s this dog that’s tearin’ the 
throats out of sheep in these parts all spring.” 

Ruth stared at him a moment in astonish- 
ment. 

“Ricardo a killer?”’ she exclaimed. “Why, 
look what he’s just done! He came home 
weak and sick from a bullet wound, and yet 
he jumped into the water and gave all that 
he had to get my baby out alive! Does that 
look like the work of a prowling killer? Could 
| the same dog do such things?” 

“Handsome dog,” Jones admitted. “But 
the best of ’em get the hunger for mutton, 
ma’m. When they do, they’s only one way 
to cure ’em. That’s what I’m paid to do.” 

“You won’t do it to this dog, my friend,” 
| Kimball announced quietly. ‘ Before you can 
| convict, you’ve got to have some proof.” 

“Well, José said—” 

‘José said!” scoffed Kimball. 
bigger liar in the hills?” 

“The hounds picked up the trail. How 
bout that? What was this critter doin’ so 
fur from home?” 

“Hobnobbing with José’s dog, very likely. 
| That’s probably what happened and José 
| lew into a rage over it; and he told this story 
| to excuse his blazing away at Ricardo.” 


“Ts there a 
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“Then what killed that sheep?” 

“Probably the same thing that’s been 
killing them all along.” 

Jones nodded. ‘“‘Egg-zackly. That’s just 
| how I figgered it.” 

He went to the door, opened it and stepped 
out. 

“Understand me right, now, Kimball,” he 
}said. “TI ain’t hankerin’ to kill anything. If 
that dog o’ yourn ain’t responsible for this 


“Now, I don’t know whether you’re makin’ 
up that story ’bout him pullin’ the child from 
the crik nor I don’t care. Sympathy ain’t got 
no place in my business—not where sheep- 
killin’ is concerned. 

‘I’m willin’ to do this: I’ll give the critter 
one more chance. S’posin’ you keep him 
tied up for thutty days. We'll see what 
happens. In the meantime, if they’s any more 
sheep killed, this here dog will be helped 
considerable. It’ll mean that he ain’t doin’ it 
all, anyhow.” 

“No, I don’t believe I’ll tie the dog up,” 
Kimball replied. ‘You know, he grew from 
puppyhood in the wilderness. Tying him 
would be like putting him in jail. I’m satisfied 
that something else killed that sheep and 
Ricardo just curiously sniffed at it. Maybe 
he even scared off the killer. I’m going to 
let him go his own free way.” 

Jones shrugged his shoulders. 

“Suit yourself,” he said, and went off to- 
ward his horse. 

Kimball watched him a moment, then 
sung out: “Good night,” and closed the door. 

“He means to shoot Ricardo the first 
chance he gets,” Kimball said. ‘But if he 
does—” The man’s eyes blazed as he lapsed 
into silence. 


VO weeks fled past. In the meantime, 

sheep had twice been slain among flocks 
in the valley—once, in José’s flock some time 
during the sunset hour; once in a flock further 
down the valley. And both times, the killing 
was done in absolute silence. Both times 
Jones and his hounds started off on too-old 
trails, only to lose them hopelessly after hot 
hours on the track. 

But during that period, Ricardo had not 
left the clearing before Kimball’s cabin. His 
wound had healed rapidly. All his vigor and 
strength had come back to him. He regained 
his old feverish desire to play hide-and-seek 
with Beatrice and to retrieve sticks that she 
threw. 

And, with his strength and zest, there came 
the old desire to plunge off alone into the 
wilderness. These expeditions of Ricardo’s 
came periodically. Where he went, nobody 


knew. What he did, likewise remained a 
mystery. 
“Hobo spells,” Kimball called them. But 


probably Ricardo’s reason for losing himself 
in the wilderness was that he had lived the 
life of a wild thing and had come to know and 
love wilderfless ways. Ricardo’s was a wild 
heart. 

But Jones, the hunter, knew the wild heart. 
And so, when Ricardo struck off one night 
into the wilderness that lay beyond the creek, 
he did just what the wily Jones had been 
expecting him to do. 

Up the steep trail that wound its tortuous 
way over crags and along the rim of a bare- 
walled canyon Ricardo trotted at the swift 
pace of one who has a definite destination to 
reach. 

Once the heavy mane bristled and the 
steady pad-pad of the rhythmically hurrying 
paws was interrupted as Ricardo heard the 
blood-chilling scream of a panther somewhere 
near in the aspens. He halted long enough to 
be sure that the big cat was not coming 
toward him, then went on again. 

He crossed the backbone of the ridge about 
midnight, trotted cautiously downward on the 
eastern slope and finally stopped to drink in 
the pool of a mountain spring. 

Then he reached the rock-shelf that over- 
looked the lowlands and there dropped down 
to rest—just as the grizzled hunter had 
believed that he would do. It was by this 
trail that the hounds had followed the wounded 
collie. Jones had studied every foot of it 
since then. 

On the inner portion of that shelf, where 
the soil was deep on the rock, Ricardo dis- 
covered a chunk of mutton swinging from a 
short post; fresh, strong smelling food that 
made a particular appeal to him, hungry as 
he was. 

But pieces of mutton, Ricardo knew, did 
not grow on bushes. Tempted though he was 
by the odor, he was ‘suspicious. He moved 
gingerly about the ground, examining it with 





his nose. 


sheep-killin’, you can bet that I don’t have 
nothin’ agin him. But the evidence says 
he is. ‘ 
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are all alike in che method of producing 
tones—band instruments require a little 
additional practice in manipulating the 
valve mechanism. 
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Bandmaster McGeary’s report: 
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It is conan true international pitch, and its 
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The soil had been chopped in a three foot 
circle about the swinging meat. It was very 
yielding when he placed a testing paw on it. 

Then Ricardo backed carefully off. It was 
a trap, he knew; a thing of biting steel that 
lay concealed somewhere in that soft soil, 
ready to close with a cruching snap upon the 
leg of the unsuspecting beast that went after 
that mutton. 

Ricardo retired to the further end of the 
great rock shelf and curled up in a bed of dead 
leaves and twigs in a recess in the rock. His 
eyes closed. 

Two hours later he awoke with * jerk, rose 
silently and stood motionless. Something was 
padding softly along the trail. A moment 
later a coyote trotted out onto the rock shelf 
and approached the mutton. 

With only the desire to warn a fellow 
creature from the danger of the trap which 
he knew to be hidden there, Ricardo barked. 
But the coyote, far from thanking Ricardo for 
the warning, nearly fell down in fright and 
whirled with bared teeth to face the enemy 
that had so startled him. 

Since Ricardo made no move to attack, the 
coyote, tail between his legs, fled ignominously. 
Jubilantly, Ricardo flew after him. Down 
the trail they sped as the first gray of 
dawn was streaking the horizon, the coyote 
fleeing with the speed of terror, the collie 
pressing the chase with all the gusto of a 
sportsman. 

At the foot of the first long slope, a terror 
stricken rabbit burst from apparently nowhere 
and, in its panic, almost blundered into Ri- 
cardo. With breakfast thus speeding toward 
him, Ricardo swerved slightly—his powerful 
jaws snapped just once. He glanced after 
the fleeing coyote, then turned to his meal. 

Soon the smell of sheep came down the 
wind. Immediately Ricardo began bounding 
up the steep slope toward a pulpit-like rock. 
But near the top, a savage snarl almost over 
his head brought him to an instant, startled 
halt. 

A gray wolf, bristling threateningly, stood 
on the rock, waiting for Ricardo to come 
closer. The collie eyed the big animal. But 
he made no move to attack the creature. 

He would have barked at a mountain lion; 
for mountain lions are rank cowards whose 
nerves go to pieces easily. He would have 
rushed at a coyote as if he intended to devour 
him at the first bite. But the wolf, though a 
coward in the presence of man, is not at all 
averse to fighting his own kind. 

He was heavier than Ricardo, longer and 
bulkier and taller. Futhermore, he was a 
veteran of many fights. 
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Opposite José, keeping a watchful eye on 
the sheep, was the little shepherd dog, Polly. 
She was the reason for Ricardo’s visit to that 
flock so far from home. 

Ricardo took his position on the brink of a 
“jumping-off place” just below the post 
where Polly lounged. There were straggling 
sheep below him; and he knew enough of the 
ways of shepherds to know that Polly would 
come, before long, to haze the stragglers back 
into the flock. 

The afternoon waned. The sun went down. 
Almost at once the purple shadows began to 
deepen. It was dusk, the hour when belated 
birds hurry to their roosts, when the deer 
move timidly down to the streams to drink 
and when the skulking beasts of prey stretch 
themselves and prepare to move stealthily 
abroad. 

From his varitage point, Ricardo saw a move- 
ment in the brush a hundred yards distant. 

It was behind a gentle slope, out of the 
sight of Polly and of the two men. There were 
three sheep gazing industriously close by. 

Ricardo rose stiffly to his feet as a shape 
leaped from the brush, flung itself upon a 
sheep and knocked it down before it could 
make a sound. The remaining two stared 
stupidly for an instant. One of them was 
slaughtered where it stood. The other, turn- 
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ing to flee, was cut down before it had gone 
fifteen yards—but not before its frightened 
bleats had brought Polly to her feet and had 
roused José from his reverie. 

Barking’ noisily, Polly dashed over the 
ridge, almost on top of the gray wolf. She 
paused a moment, barking furiously. But the 
wolf, intent on the warm blood, merely 
snarled once and turned to his meal. Em- 
boldened when she saw José hurrying toward 
her, Polly danced closer—too close. 

The gray wolf whirled and snapped. Polly 
darted to one side. The wolf followed and 
slashed her pretty coat, following her up for 
another slicing cut. 

By now, Jones had rushed to his horse and 
had started at a sliding, dangerous lope down 
the mountainside. He had visions of a great 
collie tearing to pieces a smaller dog. 

But with the first onslaught of the wolf, 
Ricardo had flattened himself on the ground 
and had rushed through the trailing thickets, 
come to the edge of the rock above the fight- 
ing pair and had launched himself into the 
air, twenty feet above ground. 

José had been too astonished by this sudden 
appearance of the dog to shoot. He merely 
hurried on. 

Almost as quickly as Ricardo struck the 
ground, he whirled and charged like swift, 








Ricardo scrambled up around 
the wolf and sat down twenty 
feet above him. 

There he remained, watch- 


ing the other’s discomfort. 
Plainly, he had interrupted 
a private seance. The big 


beast evidently had his mind 
on something up the val- 
ley; and it took but a glance 
for Ricardo to see what that 
something was—the flock of 
sheep. 

They were plainly visible in 
the distance and the strag- 
glers were wandering far in 
the rear—not very far from 
the spot where the pulpit 
rock jutted out of the moun- 
tainside. 

Soon, with a farewell growl 
and a baleful stare that forbade 
pursuit, the gray wolf trotted 
away, moving straight up the 
mountain. Ricardo watched 
him go, then went down to | 
sniff over the ground where the 
wolf had been, watched the 
flock for a time, then resumed 
his up-valley journey. 
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silent death. The gray wolf had knocked 
Polly down, had ripped her shoulder open— 
It would have been but a matter of instants 


for the blood-maddened wolf to have killed the _ 


little shepherd. 

Ricardo hurled his weight against the 
heavier animal, knocking it from Polly’s 
body and_sending it snarling and sprawling 
five feet away. But the impact also knocked 
Ricardo down, so that he could not follow up 
his instant advantage. 

When he charged again, he found the wolf 
ready, long fangs red with Polly’s blood. 
Even in the heat of battle, Ricardo knew that 
he was no match for this big opponent. Only 
by his wits and his speed could he hope to 
down him. 

As he charged, he swerved slightly in his 
rush, pivoted quickly and slashed the wolf’s 
foreleg. But even as he did so, he felt the 
long teeth tear the back of his neck. The 
heavy leather collar prevented a terrible 
wound. 

Ricardo did not permit the wolf to use his 
weight. Slashing, dodging, feinting, darting 
in like lightening to take advantage of an 
opening, darting away again to avoid those 
terrible teeth, Ricardo gave the great wolf the 
fight of his life. 

Polly was of no help. She had barely 
strength enough to drag herself off. The two 
men could not help, for the fighting animals 
were in too close contact for either man to 
risk a shot. They knew, by now, that it was 
the wolf, and not Ricardo, that was the killer. 

Once again Ricardo got in a slash on the 
wounded foreleg. Soon the wolf, frenzied 
with rage and pain, was on three legs. Ricardo 
drew the animal’s strength from him by coaxing 
him into futile rushes. Then he hurled him- 
self in again and slashed at the other foreleg 
—and again received a tear on the neck. 

There is no telling how the battle would 
have ended. The wolf, on three legs, was 
tiring. Ricardo, wily as he was savage, was 
leading the fighting, but was panting noisily. 
A bullet from Jones’s rifle ended the struggle. 
And Ricardo, too surprised to run felt a power- 
ful hand grip his collar. 

Though he struggled, he was too spent to 
make his efforts result in anything more than 
pain. He ceased struggling. Jones’s voice 
was in his ears. The hunter’s hand was 
stroking his bleeding neck. 

There was a can of turpentine in the sheep 
wagon. It did not take José long to ride 
Jones’s horse to get it, while Jones, laying 
aside the rifle with which he had intended to 
kill Ricardo, bent over to hold the exhausted 

and wounded dog. 

——— Turpentine is 
| cleanser of wounds. 
men used much of it. 

No nurse ever worked more 
tenderly over a stricken patient 
K than did Jones the hunter over 
| the great collie. It puzzled Ri- 

cardo—this sudden change in 
the man’sattitude. As he began 
to regain his strength, it made 
him slightly suspicious. 


a powerful 
The two 
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He had not gone fifty yards 
when a doe plunged down past 
him, flying on the wings of 
terror. Ricardo stopped and 
watched curiously to see what 
could be pursuing the panic 
stricken deer. But nothing 
appeared. There was no sign 
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ground for a moment to signify 
that he, too, wanted to be 
friends. : 
Jones, the hunter, smoking 
|}. silently by the firelight, con- 
tinued to eye Ricardo. 
“Reckon that story of Kim- 
ball’s was true,”’ he commented 





of pursuit. 

The deer had come from up 
the mountain—in the direction 
in which the wolf had disap- 
peared. 

Within fifteen minutes Ricar- 
do saw José, his rifle across his 
knees, squatting on a knoll, 
leaning against a boulder. The 
sight of the rifle made the dog 
even more cautious, for he re- 
membered that searing bite in 
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to José. “This here is that 
kind of a dog.” 

Then he bent a little toward 
Ricardo. 

“Ol’ timer,” said he quietly, 
“can you fergive a ol’ galoot 
that aimed to hunt you till he 
killed you? . . . Can you fer- 
give him?” 

Ricardo sat up and offered 
his paw. Hunter and hunted 
shook hands. 
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“‘Pardners,” said Jones. 
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FOE he Pyramids 


Over 5000 years ago the ancient Egyptians, led by their 
courageous Pharaohs, assembled the greatest resources 
of skill, labor and materials to erect the Pyramids. 


More than two million blocks, each on the average 
21% tons, were used in establishing a work so formidable 
in quality that it stands today the most remarkable 
enterprise from the early world. 


THE OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT UNIFORM 


which only members of the Boy Scouts of 
America are privileged to wear, is symbolic of 
the courage existing in the breast of every 
Scout, —the courage which enabled those 
Pharaohs to give us the greatest mass of 
masonry ever put together by human hands. 


The skill with which the Scout Uniform is 
made, the workmanship, the strength of seam 
and finish, the materials, unite in producing a 
sturdiness in the Scout Uniform which, like 
the Pyramids, never loses its formidable appear- 
ance and practically never wears out. 


Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 


COMPANY, Red Bank, N. J. 
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On the walk, at the game—wherever you 
go, there are sure to be chances for pictures. 


And it’s all easy, and all fun, with a Kodak 
or Brownie. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 
Brownies (Eastman-made) in a wide price range. 


At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodaé City 











